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FOREWORD 


The Peace River Country is g, sub-region of the great central 
plain of North America. Lying far to the north-of«:Other agri¬ 
cultural settlements, and having distinctive ‘features of climate 
and soil, it is also an area of recent and contemporary settlement. 
Butdt is very much more than these. It is the present-day repre¬ 
sentative of that agricultural frontier which entered, the central 
plain of North America in the late eighteenth century. In the 
Peace River Country, on a smaller scale and with differences 
appropriate to the conditions and knowledge of the present, the' 
experience of the agricultural frontier is being recapitulated. The 
land-hungry, the chronic pioneers, the speculators, the foo,t-loose 
adventurers,' the genuine sejtlers, these well-known figure|^of the 
frontier are there. The familiar historical occurrences^oN-^he 
premature or false beginning, the long yi^,^^or transportation faci¬ 
lities,^ the land-boom and its collapse, the ^a'rlFgropIng-for^suitable * 
agricultural practices, the search for suitable prodpcTs, the evolution 
of mature and stable settlements—these are contempc>rary..»history 
in the Peace River Country. 

Professor Dawson’s study fills an important place in Canadian 
Frontiers of Settlement. .Because it recapitulates the history of 
grassland settlement, the Peace River Country furnis^^hes an ideal 
“case” for study. Its frontier is not ^s,o extended that adequate 
knowledge of the whole could not be acquired. Separated from 
the rest of the Prairie Provinces, it has to some degree-a regional 
life of its owni. ha'fring not only its fringe but also its mature censes. 
It is as repre^ntative as one area could be of the settlement of the 
Prairie Provinces as a whole. In this volume are presented the 
results of a social and economic study of this contemporary “case’' 
of settlement. j 

In the summer of 1929, Professor Dawson made a “reconnaissance 
survey” of the area. In 1930, with aid of Professors R. W. Murchie 
and W. A. Allen and of a party of assistants, he made a dlfttailed 
survey of typical districts, and of'nearly 400 farm families, jf/atime 
settlements, transitional districts- and the„remote fringe ofsettle- 
ment were included. Where. automobiles" could pot go, the 
investigators went by saddle^ and packhorse. Knowledge nq^ 
■ 
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only of tlic experience of individuals but of institutions and of 
communities was sought and found. In this volume are portrayed 
the chafigThg lives of settlers and of communities as they pass 
through the stages of pioneering. 


"\V. A. Mackintosh 




PREFACE 


■The author of this volume was familiar with farm communities 
during'his boyhood, and taught in a pioneer community in Central 
Alberta some twenty years ago. He spent part of the summer 
of 1929, and all of the summer of 1930 with a party of four research 
assistants in the Peace River Country. Since then, additional 
data have been obtained through communication with persons 
who live inft'h’is region. During the summer of 1930 the members of' 
the survey were visited, and very much helped by Profes1;or R. \V. 
IVlurchie, then of Manitoba Agricultural College,, and Professor 
Wm. Allen of the University of Saskatchewan. , ; ' 

,^:The author wishes to express'his appreciation of careful ^vork 
'done.by the four assistant field workers, Glenn H. Craig, Hugh 
Wilson, and John Eaglesham of the University of Alberta, and 
H. L. Patterson of Afanitoba Agricultural College. Since then, 
Glenn H. Craig'^an-d^ Eva R. Younge (graduates of'.the University 
of Alberta), have been associate'd with the author in the preparation 
of this volurne. 'Without their aid its 'preparation would not 
have bfeen possible. ' 

Nor must one forget the hospitable reception and generous 
. cooperation of farmers and town dwellers in the Peace River', 
Country. They exhibited a keen interest in the project from the 
outset. A'lay its results meet with their expectations. ' 

The generosity, the vision, and helpful advice of W. D. Albright, 
Superintendent of the Government Experimental Station' ■ at 
Beaverlodge, deserve special mention. Furthermore, Air. Albright 
has collected data throughout the many years of his residence in 
the region. This material he has generously placed at the disposal 
of those who have made this study. 

' The wise counsel of Professors J. H. Kolb and E. L. Kirkpatrick 
of the University of Wisconsin, and of Professors J. D. Black and 
C. C. Zimmerman of Jdarbard University has been most gratefully 
received. Professor ZimmTrtlfan spent some days with the field 
workers and supervisors in helping to prepare,._aiid—explain' the 
field~B'chedtrfer... 

Jt has been most satisfactory to work under the general direction 
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of Professor W. A. Mackintosh of Queen’s University. His coopera-- 
lion in this project^ as well as tliat of the other members of the Cana¬ 
dian Ihoneer l^roblems Commiitce is respectfully acknowledged. 


C. A. Da\vson 




CHAPTER I 


THE LIFE CYCLE OF THE PitiNEER REGION 

■ 

The Nature of the Fringe 

P IONEERS come and go, but pioneering remains. There 
are always some men who feel the urge to break new ground, 
create new structures, and''experiment with new methods. 
They pitch their tents or build their shacks beyond familiar 
horizons. The typical pioneer, making a partial break with the 
past, experiences a period of risk and unsettlement. In its broad 
meaning pioneering takes place in old regions as well as new; 
venturesome beginnings may be observed everywhere. Perhaps 
the pioneer takes greater risks and receives his severest tests in 
the communities of his forebears rather than in remote regions 
of the world. Interesting as these comparisons rhight prove, the 
writer must restrict his discussion to the settlement and develop¬ 
ment of agricultural fringes of the type found in the prairie region 
of Western Canada. / 

All weU-settled areas have their own constituent fringes of 
settlementNBiJmre the struggle for existence is hazardous an'd 
experimental, ^ut here the conditions' of the older settlement 
pass over'into the new almost imperceptibly. Thus, a study of 
the peripheries on older settlement^ wpuld-sho\Cpioneering in a 
partial light. Such fringes areToo closely under the dominance 
of contiguous settlement to permit a clear-cut presentation of 
the agricultural conquest of the wilderness. 

Pioneering conditions can be exhibited most clearly in the 
settlement of new regions 'which are isolated by extensive physio¬ 
graphic barriers. At this moment, pioneers are settling areas 
pocketed away from older settlements in northern Manchuria, 
Outer Mongolia, portions of Australia, South America, and Africa, 
sections of western and southwestern United States, and northern 
Canada.1 Some sections of these regions have been sparsely 
settled for a long time; other areas are just experiencing the wst' 
•rush of settlement; only in the distant future will the time W 
ripe for^enetration into sections which remain untouched. \ 
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The fact that the settlement of] many sections of these new 
'regions is recent, or has not yet taken place, draws attention to 
the hazards of pioneering even with the aid of modern agricultural 
science and mechanical equipment. The most fertile and accessible 
portions of the earth’s surface are occupied first. Then comes 
the peopling of the more hazardous and inaccessible areas. 
Mountainous barriers, swampy wastes, lack of trans'^ortation, 
difficulties of reaching world markets, dow fertility, sparse rainfall 
during the growing season, frosts orTa^ct pests impede the advance 
of settlement. One or more of these natural hazards rtag^o b(i 
faced in-most, if not all, present day pioneer regions.^ 

-Even under the more favourable conditions of climate, fertility, 
and access to markets, the pioneer has to go through a period of 
unsettlement and'readjustment. He has to wait for neighbours, 
roads, railroads, hospitals, schools, and churches. The pioneer 
sacrifices much now that he may gain more when he and his 
neighbours-have mastered not only the conditions of climate and 
soil but also the emptiness of the open spaces. The future is for 
him, or at least, for his children. In any case, he has made a 
fresh st^rt which has carried him out of old grooves. This new 
situation, which attracts so large a proportion of the young and 
vigorous, induces an intense application of.their productive energy. 
Thus, frontier regions, during the periods'of their active settlement, 
impress the observer with their freshness, creativeriess and hope¬ 
fulness. 

It is on man’s initial entry into a new region that physiographic 
obstacles are most deterring. Men accommodate themselves to 
these forces and only after a long exploratory period do these yield, 
in part, to human inventiveness. The early explorers as well as 
the first settlers pierce the wilderness along the natural water 
highways, through valleys and across the more open plains. 
Mountains, marshlands, and unbroken forests are almost insuperable 
barriers at the outset. Their conquest comes later. 

The development of a typical agricultural region passes through 
certain successive stages, each of which is organically linked with 
its predecessor and prepares the way for its successor. This life ' 
cycle may _be^divided into four major stages: (1) The outpost 
settlements; (2) the^isdated agricultural settlements; (3) the 
integration of agricultural.^ settlements; (4) the period of 
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centralization and regional autonomy. These four main (divisions 
are not mutually exclusive, but they are representative'pb;^ts on 
the main trend in the progress of settlement. 

1. The Out-post Settlements 

New lands are found and possessed by adventurers, professional 
explorers, traders, soldiers, and missionaries. Which of these 
personages is the first to appear on the scene is a matter of accident. 

In time several of them join forces in foftl^,d or unfortified outposts 
at Strategic points on the natural tran^prtation routes in the 
new region, as witness the trading posts an"^ missions strung along 
the waterways of North America during, the past three centuries. 

/rhe struggle, fo^ livelihood is .Reused'"upon the search for precious 
metals, hunting, t.mding, a^^eventual^, if'conditions allow it, 
large-scale ranihing:-. In af^e^ 8^ifabl®ft^'inten|j,v|^far-ming few 
■ of the original occupationm acLyities' as sporting 

interests. Thp original occup'antsjfrn-yi^^^pa^'- and many of 
them migrate to new frontier's, “ ' ‘ 

•: These putpost settlements have Idss communication with-each 
other than with distant market centres. ’ These small centres are 
hedged about by the expanse of wilderness in which native.peoples 
follow their migratory pursuits. -Gradually, the interests of ..the ■ 
outpost trader meet and merge, not always peacefully, with thbs.e of' ' 
the natives. These outposts possess a scanty population made‘'u^ ' ',| , 
mostly of males. Settlements of this type contain picfr^re^je.jij-'T-i^t' 
dividuals—the marginal personages who-moved on from tfre'restric¬ 
tive conventions of well-establishfed communities in search of a freer 
milieu. They work hard, drink hard, and fight hard. The iso¬ 
lation of the outposts enhances their colourful personalities. In 
some degree all those personal types who, select the outposts of 
civilization as their theatre of activity reflect a lack of rapport 
with the ways of life in their original communities. 

Centres of this' type are considered unfit for white women and 
their children., Such an abnormal distribution of white population 
with its absence of normal family life makes for natural alliances 
between white males and native women. The children of such 
unions do .not create .a ’social problem until the later surge of 
settlement takes place. Then all such close social intercourse is 
frowned upon, and the progeny of mixed blood lose status with 
both white and native elements. They .tend to become social 
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jardoiis the evolution of moral sanctions in 
settlement. 

velop their own appropriate forms of social 
g in part from the traditions of their inhabi- 
asure, an outgrowth of the frontjer situation. 
;rcial em-porium^^S ,nat only 'a place where 
hanged, but it alsti 'performs adnii^trative 
ice of special governmental agencies."' • It is, 
f informal social gatKerings where settlement 
of news from the outside world are eagerly 
itly it is the scene .of hilarious and ribald 
len present, the mission in addition to its 
ies serves as an educational, health, and 
. .Thus, social organization is simple and 
:d. Social relationships are elementary and 
remain,until the struggle for existence is 
of a new and disturbing factor. 

of Isolated Agricultural Settlements 
its first entry af the outpost as a subsidiary 
the very limited local market. Farms are 
are little more than large gardens. Looking 
se initial agricultural attempts indicate that 
be produced with success. Prospectors, 
ies travelling to and from the outposts tell 
growth of cereals, and thus draw attention 
ssibilities of the region. The stories of the 
d seekers’ rush to the fertile Oregon valleys. 

1 lead' to the outposts point the way for 
t. 

:rn plains which extend from Texas to the 
Drthwestern forest in Canada, the cattlemen, 
;r-valley areas, were the first to make an 
and. Their operations, in such areas, are 
;en the typical outpost settlements and the 
is of agriculture which displace the cattle 
range wherever rfiinfall is sufficient for the growth of cereals. 
In many instances the old trading posts, while continuing on a 
diminishing scale their old activities, find an added importance 
in catering to the wants of these newcomers. In isolation they 
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live in the midst of their thousands of acres of ranchland. New 
.cattle-towns emerge to supplement the far-flung outposts of other 
da^s. While more dependent on the railway than the fur trader 
and his allies, the rancher carries on at a great distance from the 
shipping point because his product can, in some measure, provide 
its own transport. Population density remains low. Women 
and children are few indeed, and the male population is mobile 
and colourful. Owners control large herds which continue to 
move to and fro over a wide feeding area. Small operators gather 
ranch-hands round them and develop the technique for handling 
cattle. «• 

'•.This mode of exploitation calls for its own particular elements 
of culture and social organization. , By tradition, at least, we have 
become familiar with the cow-pony, the stock-saddle, the chaps of 
leather or fur, the high-heeled, long, leather boots, the lariat, the 
colt, revolver, the bright-hued bandanna handkerchief, and the 
stampede. All these are the products of,-the roaring life on the 
range. In America they were developed in the southwestern 
-United States and were diffused northward to the Canadian 
Northwest. 

The widely separated posts and cattle-towns are centres of trade 
and of a limited but somewhat disorderly social life. The fre^and 
individualistic life of the range, where men tend to be a lav/unto 
themselves, produces a state of insecurity in respect to property 
and life. Slowly but surely forms of social organization develop 
and bring a modicum of social tpntrol to such situations. Branding 
irons are used to facilitate the identification of property and, in 
the absence of an effective local government, ■ agencies like the 
round-up, the ranchers’ association, and the stock detectives 
emerge as measures of protection against unscrupulous cattlemen 
and outlaws. The long arm of the law at last becomes effective 
at this stage of-frontier development by means of the mobile 
mounted policemen, with headquarters in special post towns." 
The protective efficiency of the Texas Rangers and the Royal 
North West Mounted Police has become widely known. 

In regions where cereals can be successfully rultivated the days 
of the cattlemen are numbepbd. Even when his operations are 
at their height, the river-valley farmers penetrate his territory. 
The invasion turns into a rush when railway rumours focus atten¬ 
tion on a particular area, Wi'th thc'^ntry bf the railway the rush 
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becomes a mad scramble of the land-hungry from very remote’ 
regions. The cattlemen are forced farther and farther back, and, 

• at length, retain only those areas unsiadffe^ to a settled agriculture., 
Over and over again this story has been repeated in the settlement 
of successive areas of the Great Plains Region. The approach of 
the railway makes farm land in fertile sections too valuable for 
the cattle rancher’s purposes. The day of the small landholder 
C«^fis at hand. 

' ' The expectation of transportation facilities has to be strong if 
■ it-ds to lure the farmer from the old lands and from the river 
borders in the new regions. ' Lack of present means_ of transport 
and the presence of many physiographic barriers, such as marshes, 
hills, gravel ridges, and uncleared bushlands, retard this type of 
settlement expansion. Nevertheless, the appeal of cheap or free 
land and of promised or expected roads and railways are among, the 
powerful motives- which make the land-hungry march into fringe 
areas. Suf-yeyors may try but they rarely succeed in keeping 
ahead of the land rush when its forces are set in motion. The rights 
of the squatter have become customary, and, when the rectangular 
lines are marked by surveyors’ stakes, he is allowed to choose 
land which approximates closely the holdings on which he has 
squatted. Such is the drift of settlement. 

At the outset farmers settle the most accessible, fertile, and 
tillable portions of the regfem—^Those who are the first to settle 
on the land sell their surplus products to the newcomer. In time 
this process gives rise to a regional pattern of settlement in the 
forrn of scattered communities, which are often separated from 
, each other by wide stretches of urrsettled land. Each community 
lives to itself and works out its-destiny as best it can with the 
aid of initial capital, periods of work outside, the surplus cash 
of the more recent settlers, and the promises of things to come. 

' This is the period of marked isolation—the isolation of community 
from community and of neighbour from neighbour. 

Settlers utilize the business centres of the cattlemen and earlier 
traders. Ordinarily these are too distant to be reached except at 
infrequent intervals. Meanwhile, the farmer adds a new type of 
centre at the cross roads within his own local community which 
develops into the rural commercial village. Scattered about this 
village, other cross-road centres arise close to their constituent farm¬ 
steads. These centres are unSpecialized, carry dn a general trade 
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within their localities, and have little to do with each other.' The)f. 
are nearly as much alike as were the model T Fords, Such are 
the focal points in newly-settled agricultural areas. ' T 

The population is still largely male. The early settlerlis a 
bachelor or one who has left his family, behind until he has carved 
out some kind of home in the wilderness. The struggleOfor life 
is hard, the .conditions experimental, and there ar^ retreats as well 
as ad-vlit^es-J^ ^v'lany enter but only a small proportion remain as 
—pgnm’anent- settlers. 


Yet in such communities women soon arrive. In many instances 
they accompany their husbands, brothers or fathers, if distances 
frorn^the older communities are not too great. The more rugged 
and mobile types of frontiersmen enter these raw new lands. 
They bear a resemblance to the men of outpost days, for they 
have come from a wide range of occupations, regions, and ethnic 
groups. Among them are to be found a large sample of those 
restless, picturesque, and striking personalities who are the chronic 
pioneers. , They move on to -new fringes as soon as a more stable 
society threatens their unconventional mode -of existence.- The 
advent of the female homemaker is for such "the handwriting on 
the wall. Women and children initiate th|£ types of.social organi¬ 
zation with which we have become familiar in areas of a^ijicultural 
settlement in America in general and in the Great Plains Region 
in particular. 

The original settlers^ in farming areas remote! From; the railway 
mark time ur^I-transportation .facilities reach their communities. 
Their first' buildings, somewhat crude and rough, are erected.^. 
Bit by bit the ground is cleared, broken, and^repared {hr seeding.' 
Products for the table are the first to be grown, especially if the ' 
homemaker has arrived. Grains are grown and fed to cattle which 
are driven to a distant shipping point. If the price of cattle is 
low, and it very often is, the settler is in- a difficult position, for he- 
must have the means of purchasing needed supplies. These are 
the days of struggle with nature, lack of facilities, lack of capital, 
and isolation from the larger world outside. 

The'cross-^oads store is a focus of social life as well as supply 
station and a credit agency. It serves, also, as a pbst office, a 
telegraph station, as the centre of local news, and as a place where 
neighbours meet most frequently. In informal way the store 
performs many of the functions of a social dub in the early days 
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of farm, settlement. The first public buildings are, very often, 
tl^./oughly-built school-houses, which are gradually distributed 
th'rOughout the community as determined by the number of 
..children, and the distance, they may be expected to walk. Such 
vEuildings are used, for education, religious services, farmers’ 
meetings; jdan'cEs, socials, and concerts. Permanent church orgara- 
zation is established very slowly in new areas. The school, toOTTiray 
behind, an!d there are many instances where the children are 
far beyond the school age before their .school life begins. Factions 
object to school taxes or they disagree on the location of the- 
school buildingv .Good roads come slowly; few travel beyond 
the local community except freighters and mail carriers. Social 
life, informal and neighbourly, manifests only the crude beginnings 
of social organization. With the advent of women, there are 
parties, dances, and occasional celebrations as time and. season 
may allow. Except for neighbourly contacts at the stojre and, 
infrequently, at the school when it arrives, social amenities are 
restricted mainly to visits to the very few neighbours who live 
nearby. While contacts may be few, neighbourly kindness and 
hospitality rank high in frontier agricultural settlements. 

But such communities do not reach productive efficiency, show 
much division of labour in their economic and social life, nor rise 
above a low standard of living, until the railway.gets within at 
least twenty miles of their farm population. Its advent is awaited 
many years. To many communities, the railway, or a substitute” 
for it, never comes. 

3. The Integration of Agricultural Settlements 
One day in the distance, smoke and dust clouds rise, move 
slowly but constantly toward the settler’s land, and he knows, 
at last, that the railway is at hand. To him and his neighbours 
it means everything, including mortgages. For the many who 
could not wait, or for others who refused to mark time for. years 
on the raw outer edge, this day .never comes. They made their 
sacrifices without avail. The bmldihg of the railways and trunk 
roads gives work to local settlers, enlarges their local produce 
market, and puts more money in circulation. The railway connects 
the local community with the world market, acts as a real stimulus 
to agricultural productivity, speeds up the whole process of settle¬ 
ment,- and breaks.up the old regime of isolated communities. 
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These stehl rails taay^di'sfurb existing-adrhirftgtrative boundaries, 
arbitrarily move existing town sites, bufth^y-h're at hand. Forward 
they move through unsettled tractsyto other communities, but 
always far ahead there'is a new outthrust.df settlement. Railway 
stations with their i^arby grain elevators' or gther shipping facilities 
are located at regul9-tf-''intervals. Here are made available special¬ 
ized business unllf^>p|ff6fessional services,'-.and other institutions. j 
These centres beco'ipe in'^orporated towns with local governments. ' 

At last th#'.,farrtiers;^ave trade and social centres which cater to 
a rising stiind'ara'of living. Out from the railway on either side, 
on poor as well as on go'od land, the fringe of'settlement advances. 
Settlers penetrate the vacant spaces until the human link between 
the isolated communities- of the pioneers is complete. Under 
the stimulus of the trade centres which seek an improved highway 
to the door of every potential customer, in response to farmers’ 
agitation, and by means of governmental subsidy, road allowances 
are turned into roads. This netw'ork of railway and highway 
lies at the base of a new order of commercial and social life. The 
integration of isolated settlements proceeds with haste. 

The building of railways and highways chan ges^the-,stream of 
■migration, in that it..includes an increasing number of family 
groups and increas'es the marriage rate of the bachelor landholders. 

The sex ratio tends to approach that of the established rural 
areas. The age grouping of the population is concentrated in 
the middle years (Fig. 35). A much larger percentage of farmers 
with an agricultural background is sooa in evidence. The others 
conform to the permanent settler type, or’-move on to the freedom 
of a new fringe. 'The informality and .spor^aneous hospitality ofi^ 
the^earlier days of grim struggle are on the rPane. „ 

Much o^the indigenous social life of the earlier periods remains. 

It is absorbed in the programmes of the more formal and specialized 
institution/, which are now more heavily subsidized from -the f»?'" 
outside'aild.galvanized into a new efficiency to satisfy the educa¬ 
tional, political, religious, and recreational interests of a people 
whose economic success seems well assured. Many of these 
organizations were there before this new era of transportation 
development, but in most iristances they -were ,onlyI4alf there. -•» ' ■ 
They, too, were marking time. , ' ' 

"While schools, halls, cross-road'stores, anddittle hamlets continue^' ' 
to exist away from the railway, the new travel facilities lead folk ■ 
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past them to the shipping centres for the satisfaction of their 
more specialized commercial, legal, medical, and other institutional 
services which rec|,uire a larger constituency than a small agricultural 
neighbourhood can afford. Doctors, ministers, lawyers, higE. 
school teachers, nurses, agricultural technicians, and social 
organizers have their headquarters in these railway towns. School- 
houses and open-country halls are used as preaching stations, 
and for holding meetings of a very restricted local interest. The 
shipping towns, even though small, are the real centres of the 
organized life of the larger area tributary to them. Although 
the informal neighbourhood life centring in school, hall, and home 
continues, interest and participation in the life of-these towns 
grow rapidly. Through the medium of the shipping town, notions 
from the more remote urban centres find .lodgment in the minds 
of the members of the farm' family. More and more within their 
own autonomous region develop those larger centres in which the 
family group may see exhibited in larger measure urban devices 
and u^an ways of living. 

‘ 4. The Growth of Regional Centralization 

With the entry of the railway, shipping towns are strung along 
it like beads on a string. The “end of steel” towns have their 
boom days but, when the railway moves on, they fall back to the 
■ position of other towns along the line. In such a position the town 
remains unless it is specially favoured by the extent arid fertility 
76{ the tributary area, by an earlier start, or by being made a 
railway centre. In the competition between centres, one, as a 
’ result of advantageous position or resources, -comes to play a 
. dominant role in the region. Such a centre is larger in population, 
%nd has certain types of goods and s_ervices which cannot be found 
the s'fiialler towns. The region’s leading towp or city is more 
urbanized and its styles, its news, and its social activities are imi¬ 
tated by-the sifialler towns, and with further diminution by their 
tributary rural dwellers. This larger centre, together with the 
smaller subsidiary centres, form a ^single constell.ation. It is by 
means of its dominant centre’that a'region jachieves^self-conscious- 

■ ,ness and its inter'es-ts'’'in relatiem to p,tltei'’uegibns become clearly 
^defined.'' Such marked centraj-(zation i^'-bne fndieatibn-that a newly- 

■ settled area has reached maturity- Henceforward,, it settles down 
to its appropriate tasks with a minimum of trial and-error. 
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A'lany factoVyS contributg-to-^thc. centralized orgaiUzation of a 
region. The fertility of the re^.i'oh and the demand for^ts products, 
a number of good crops in succession, ;the building,of railway 
branch lines', electric lines, and hard-surfaced highways which 
focus upon the region’s main centre, and the use of/tlfe automobile 
are a partial list of the forces involved. The smaller towns and 
open-country hamlets retain their special local functions which 
no competitor can take away from them. With such divisions 
of labour as regards .centres and occupations, agricultural com- 
miinities' rea'ch their maximum in economic and; social efficiency. 
■A stage in organization is reached whereby the region can have 
expert leadership in reaching its main objectives in the various 
branches of agriculture, education, religion, dnd in its more gencraT 
cultural life. , ' 

Meanwhile, a standard distribution of population elements 
will have taken place. The family .unit predominates. The very 
young as well as the aged make their influence felt in institutional 
activities. An increasing regional birth rate makes for social and 
economic stability. Farm, operators arc land-minded when this 
stage is reached, because, the chronic frontiersman has moved to 
another fringe and other.,incongruous elements have found more 
satisfactory opportunities in the urban occupations of the region. 
Agriculture reaches a new stability in production, in modes of 
financing,; ^id in the technique of operation. It is the_ stage at. 
'which captal for farm enterprises as well as for institutional 
purposes comes from within the area itself. 

Social organization, with some lag, tends to keep pace with the 
basic distribution of population-elements and the existing economic 
exploitation. The new region does not cease abruptly to draw 
leadership, patterns of social organization, and financial aid from 
older regions. Nevertheless, it has come to the place wherer- 
predomlnantly, it lives on its own social and economic capital, 
.^nder their own leadership, the people of this new region modify ' 
inherited social forms and their own indigenous practices to suit 
’^^^F.’T&w^days of regional autonomy. The dominant centres 
are the theatres of the greatest activity in this respect,,and in such ' 
centres the complex integration of\their organized life reaches 
its zenith. ^ \ 

There has been no'break with the past in reaching this stage 
of maturity and stability. In. a verA vital sense this complex 

' \ 
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social and economic organization ip related to the memories of the 
struggles and crises of the early days'of settlement. It is in just 
such fashion that a region develops a somewhat distinctive culture 
of its own. The entry of particular ethnic groups accentuates 
this distinctiveness. This is further enhanced by the factors of 
time-distance and ;^division of labour as between regions. 

The foregoing analysis ofthe main stages in the life cycle of a 
typical agricultural region of the western plains requires some 
qualification. The denoted stages are the high points in the 
evolution of such regions, but they are not sharply distinguishable 
from each other. Certain phases of one period carry over into 
the,next, even though they are on the'wane. The expansion of 
settlement is a continuous process. Nor-does this cycle of'develop- 
rrient follow an even trend. If an 'advance is toojrapidpnt is' 
followed by a recession. This ebb and flow is 'a perennial 
phenomenon in new regions. Then, too, the length of [each period 
is determined by a great complexity of forces. The more accessible 
to world markets a region is, in terms of time-cost, the briefer 
will be each stage of development. Restrictive control by govern¬ 
ment, wars, and economic depressions may retard -a given phase 
of settlement. In somts, regions prolonged periods of drought,- 
drifting sand, or infertile soil may constitute barriers on which 
the tide of settlement breaks and recedes. Eking out a precarious 
existence, a few farmers cling to their holdings here and there. 
Thus the initial pioneering conditions may become'^-chronic. 
The life cycle in the development of a specific—rather than a 
typical—pioneer region can now be traced from the point of view 
developed in this introductory chapter. How far it may conform 
to type remains to be^een. 




.chapter II 

‘r SUCCESSIVE STAGESiOE-T-HE^SETTLEMENT 
A. PROCESS 

T he Peace River Country lies in northwestern Alberta and 
northeastern British Columbia. This great belt of potential 
agricultural land has no fixed boundaries. For the purpose 
of this study, its extremities may be ignored and attention fixed 
upon a great compact mid-section belt which extends somewhat 



beyond the north and. south limits of. the Peace dVainagh basin. 
The part of this region which lies in Alberta extends from longitude 
- 114° W.. to 120° W., and from latitude 55° N. to 59° N.; while 
the British Columbia section extends from longitude 120° W. to 
longitude- 122° W., and from latitude 55° 30' N. to 56° 30' N. 
The tract of land, thus designated, has an area of approximately- 
73,500 square miles orVbout 47,000,000 acres.^ Estimates of the 
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potential agriculturaL-aereagFAiAry from 7,000,000 to 18,000,000 
_actesA— ^ . ' ' 

Precise information is given in this study for a smaller area only, 
which lies west of the northward flowing sections of the^P_ea.ce’and 
Smoky rivers and north of the Wapiti. It correspofidS^o Census 
Division No. 16 in Alberta a'nd to the Peace Riye'r Block in British 
Columbia. It covers an area extending ong^Uundred miles from 
north to south and one hundred miles from east to west. This may 
be visualized as a square with the northwest quarter of it left out. 
On the west this area is bounded by the wooded rough lands which 
approach the foothills of the Rocky Mountains; on the north are 
the unsettled lowlands; and on the south and east there is a wide 
belt of territory, partly rough and timbered and partly low and 
swampy. There are a few small settlements between the western 
end of the Lesser Slave Lake and the Peace River. Thus the area 
includes most of the settled Peace'River Country and is representa¬ 
tive of it. Its lines of transportation and communication run 
southeast to Edmonton—a twenty to' twenty-four hour train 
journey. The belt of' rough, swampy country separating the 
Peace River region from the established settlements of Alberta 
lying to the north of Edmonton is about two hundred miles wide. 
As a result of this location, with extensive physiographic settlement 
barriers on the southeast, the Peace River Country is a “cultural 
island” in the wilderness. Its settlers, especially in the earlier 
days, have experienced a marked degree of isolation. It is the 
most important far-northern agricultural region in Canada, and 
a romantic interest pervades the his.tory of its settlement. 

■s' 

1. The Ouipost Era 


For more than a hundred years after its discovery the only 
approach to the Peace River Country was by means of canoe and 
river boat from Lake Winnipeg via the upper Churchill and Atha- 
baska Rivers. It was an arduous journey requiring several 
months, and was made only by Indian trappers and white traders 
who- brought the season’s fur catch to Grand'Portage or later to 
Hudson Bay. These northern traffic lanes were followed until 
the end of the nineteenth century, when more direct routes were 
established by way of the southeast from the “ends of steel” and 

2 Field subsequent references are the notes of information gathered locally 
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improved roads. , For a great many years tlicsc northerly exten¬ 
sions of modern means of transportation remained from ISO to 200 
miles from the banks of the Peace. 

The discovery of the Peace River area was incidental to the 
fur trade of the Canadian West. It resulted from the Competition 
between the two great fur trading companies, the North West 
Company of Alontreal and the Hudson’s Bay Company of London, 
England. Each of these concerns sought to outrival the other 
by exploring new regions and setting up the first trading posts. 
_These wgre the motives which led the fur trader, Alexander 
Mackenzie,- to ascend the Peace River in 1792-93 in his search for 
an overland route to the Pacific Ocean. The immediate result 



of his. journey was the establishment by the North West Company 
of a string of trading posts alongThe great river. The furs bought 
from the wandering Indian tribes were shipped by canoe or eight- 
oared York boat to Montreal by way of Lake -Afhabaska, Lake 
Winnipeg and the Great Lakes. Fort Fork, founded in 1792, six 
miles above the confluence of the Smoky and Peace Rivers near 
the site-of the present town of Peace River, Dunvegan estab¬ 
lished in 1800, and Fort St. John in 1805, v^ere, important posts 
within the Peace River_Country. j 

This new region soogjibecame. a valuable'^^ssk to The trading 
companies. The traders -found herds of buffalo, red deer, and 
moose on the plains, and the hunting of game became an important . 
pursuit. The meat was dried in the Indian fashion, and furnished 
provisions for the trading posts farther east. Some notion of the 
■ importance of this industry may be gathered-.from the fact that 
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during the year 1830 a ptal of 37,286 pounds of fresh meat was 
shipped at Fort Dunvegin alone.® 

The arrival of dome^c animals was also incidental to the fur 
trade. Horses were Brought to Dunvegan as early as 1809. They 
were used to paCiv meat home from distant-hunting grounds. 
Domestic cattle were plentiful at Dunvegan by 1840, as evidenced 
by the,following entry in the trader’s journal: “Shipped to Chipe- 
wyan three kegs of butter” (a 
' keg was the .common powder 
keg of 9 gallons). The following 
year eight kegs were shipped. 

These are the earliest records of 
butter making in Alberta. 

The need for a more varied 
food supply led naturally to 
agricultural experiments, espec¬ 
ially since the traders had little 
to do during the summer 
months after the season’s^ furs 
had been shipped east. A Dun¬ 
vegan ’ trader’s diary entry for 
1808 states; “Our principal 
food will;' be the flesh of the 
buffalo, red deer, and^ bear. We 
have a tolerably good kitchen 
garden, and we are in ho fear 
that we shall want the means 
of a comfortable subsistence.”® 

Some years later this trader 
sowed small plots of grain with 
good results, although he found the wheat subject to smut. ‘ 
Agriculture, however, remained a minor industry, is may be 
seen from the accounts of the small plots and primiti^ tools in 
use. Harmon’s diary relates;' “Extent of ground under,cultivation 
in 1829—about three and one-half acres.” A ploughshare and a 
scythe were brought from England, but the rest of the tools were 
made at the post. “Carphy employed at making a harrow— 
Cadrant off for wood for making shovels—Pause gohe for birch 

® E'. Jattary. “farming on thc Pe.icc River a Hundred Years Ago," Quun's QuaHcrly, Vol, 36 (1929). 
0. 482 (quoting Daniel H-irmon’s diary). 

* Loc. cit. ® Lor. nt. 
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to make cart wheels . . . men preparing wood for rakes.”® The 
fertility of the narrow flat lands along the edges of the Peace River 
was well known in fur' trade days, but there was no incentive to 
develop agriculture beyond local needs. Nor was it to be expected 
that fur traders would promote this industry, since its expansion 
would mean the disappearance of the fur business. 

During these outpost days a few missionaries penetrated the 
region and used the forts of the trading companies as their head¬ 
quarters. The Indians were drawn about these fort settlements. 
0n|y a_sc_ajT_tV-iBalo.-papu Ia-t-i0n--w««-neccss'aTy‘''i'ir"t1re “purEuTT'oT 
the fur trade. Family life was abs-ent, except for the alliances 
between fur company employees and native women. Some of 
the descendants of these unions are still to be found in the region. 
Tales of the exploits, the hardships, and the celebrations, associated 
with the picturesque characters of those early settlements constitute 
an integral part of the present day folklore of this northland. 

2. Isolated SeUleme7its in the First 'Xears of Agricultural Expansion 

This suitability of the north country for agriculture had been 
demonstrated in a preliminary way by the fur traders. The frost- 
free period allowed grains to ripen. Fertility and rainfall assured 
both yield and quality. At Shaftesbury was the first agricultural 
settlement of^_any importance. At the base of the fairly steep 
banks rising 800 feet above the Peace was a shelf of several hundred 
acres of flat land just a few feet above the river level.^ On this 
sheltered bench along the northern bank of the Peace were situated 
the Anglican and Catholic missions, near old Fort Fork and close 
"to the spot where a cairn has been erected in honour of Sir Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie. These rnissions were established in the late 
1880’s. They encouraged farming, and, towards the close of 
the century, a number of half-breeds and a few white people 
occupied small farms fronting on the river. Rev. J. Gough Brick, 
founder of the Anglican mission, was one of the leading spirits 
in this community. A sample of wheat from his mission farm 
took first prize at the International Seed Exhibition at Chicago 
in 1896. His son “Allie” Brick, an interesting and likeable per¬ 
sonality, married Miss Nancy Goodfellow, of white and Indian 
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descent. He was the first representative of the Peace River 
Country in the provincial legislature. 

The Shaftesbury Settlement, a Hudson’s Bay Post until 1896, 
served as a base for the expansion of agriculture on the higher 
prairie table-lands back from the river “Break.s”. Before the 
railway entered, Grouard, at the western end of the Lesser Slave 
Lake, was the land office for this area and there was a sub-land 
office on the road leading from the Shaftesbury Settlement to the 
upper level. Many of the Griffin Creek settlers obtain’ed their 
land through this Shaftesbury office. For some time it remained 
their commercial, educational, religious; and social centre. The 
Catholic mission operated a flour mill and a sawing and planing mill 
which were widely used by the upland settlements. Shaftesbury 
was also a shipping point by scow and boat. While the Shaftesbury 
Settlement has lost much of its original significance, the early 
history of this north country is closely associated with it. When 
settlement moved far west and north above the Shaftesbury Flats 
the zealous missionaries made their services available to the fringe 
of expanding settlement.' Qld-timers tell hew the old priest of St. 
Augustine Mission at Shaftesbyry tucked up his cassock and went 
far through the winter blizzards to see the sick and shut-in members 
of his parish.* 

The Klondike gold rush proved to be another incident in the 
migration to Peace River settlements. Near the turn oT the 
nineteenth century a number of gold seekers tried to reach the 
Yukon gold fields by this overland route. They came by trail 
as far as Shaftesbury Settlement, where they abandoned their 
pack horses for boats qr scows. Their intention was to ascend 
the Peace and the Halfway Rivers and complete their journey 
by crossing the mountains northwest of the Peace River. Most 
of them failed to reach their goal. Some of these disappointed 
vadventurers returned and took up land on the prairies west of 
ffie Shaftesbury Settlement. 

Mhe stories of traders, gold seekers, missionaries, surveyors, 
and adventurers reached potential .settlers in other regions. The 
climate and fertility of this new area became widely known in the 
first decade of the twentieth century. The growth of agricultural 
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settlement was slow in these early years because the distance to 
market was so great. While cattle and other livestock werej|ajs^_ 
in this far north country it was not a ranching area. The^limited 
natural pasture, the problem of winter ^feeding,- marketing over 
long difficult trails, all conspired to keep out the cattlemen, except 
for a few near the British Columbia border at a later date. Cattle¬ 
raising in this country had to be carried on in conjunction with 
the growth of cereals and domestic grasses. There was no exten¬ 
sive use of the land for agricultural purposes until homesteaders 
settled on their quarter sections (160 acres). Alany of them 
acquired additional quarters in due'Course. 



Fig. 9—The level land south of Fairvicw. 


The area with which this study deals falls naturally 'into two 
large and several smaller subdivisions, whose natural boundaries 
are marked off by the Peace River and its tributaries, by broken 
ranges of wooded hills, and by swampy wastelands (see Fig. 8). 
First, the Fairview and Berwyn Prairies, partly separated from 
each other by a belt of rougher, poorer land, taken together form 
an a,rea of open plain or parkland 10 to 20 miles wide and 40 miles 
long, stretching from a“point 20 miles west of the town of Peace 
River, to a point a few miles east of Dunvegan. North of the 
Berwyn prairie is a belt of wooded land'covering a poorer .soil, 
with, here and there, muskegs and gravel ridges. Beyond it, 
several miles to the west of the Battle River highway, is the small 
Clear Hills prairie. The Battle River prairie lies northwest of 
Clear Hills, and its southern edge is 50 miles from the Berwyn 
Settlement. Another large, fertile, agricultural section begins at 
Hines Creek, 14 miles northwest of Fairview, and extends to the 
vicinity of the British Columbia boundary. Except for the Fort St. 
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John district, wliich is approached more readily from Pouce-Coup^- 
Rolla prairies, the sections already indicated are the chief districts 
of settlement north and west of the Peace Riv'er. 

The Peace cuts .a deep gash l?etween northern and southern 
sections. The width of this river varies from one-quarter of a mile 
at Hudson Hope to one mile at VTrmilion Chutes. Throughout 
the area of this study its sloping banks, broken by coulees, rise 
from 700 to 800 feet above its. waters. In its 230-mile course from 
Hudson Hope to Peace River town, th^ Peace is crossed by ferry 



or bridge-,'6nly at-three;points,-Taylor’s Flats, Hunvegan, and at 
the tovvn,of Peace, Rpver.^' ^he .“breaks”, a belt of rough land, 
often sev|^l miles4m.d4,;brqken' by coulees, extend.;,adong' both 
banks oPtlie river, and, accentuate the barrier between its northern 
and southern areas of settlement. ' 

Second^ to the south of the Peace are the districts of Spirit 
River, Grande Prairie, Pouce-Cxpupe-Rolla, and, other smaller 
districts. Spirit River is a small 'prairie; wedged' in between the 
hilly .wooded‘.belt along the Peace and a -broken range of ,'W 
wooded hills to the south. Farther south and west of these'hilE 
he the Grande\Prairie and allied districts—at the present time the ; 
largest settR.disectio^f the Peace River region. The Grande 
Prairie section rs-feounded on the east by the Smoky Ri 
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soutli by the Wapiti, and on the west by a SO-mil 
land, wooded for the most part and interspersed 
This latter belt of territory which separates Grant 
the PouccJZ&ap€ prairie in the British Columbia Bit 
being settled. 

The Peace River Country contains no true pr 
partcland' region; the lower levels are lightly wood 
ridges are covered with merchantable timber. E 
called prairies is subdivided by creeks, coulees, sr 
rough wa^te land. The good agricultural land is 1 

The prevailing soil types are dark brown or bla 



but there are many patches of light sandy or leached timber soils. 
The agricultural districts indicated in the preceding paragraphs 
Eave on their borders less fertile wooded' areas, whidh are more 
difficult to'"clear and ha’rd'er to iriaintain in a high state of pro¬ 
ductivity. Even in the heart of the best districts sub-nfarginal 
lands are found. Such lands are characterized by an extremely 
■high mobility of settlers. Those who remain are forced to live 
under chronic pioneer conditions. There is much good land in 
the Peace River Country, b\it in the region as a whole the land is 
very uneven in fertility and in the ease with which it can be brought 
under cultivation. ' . ■ , 

The broken topography and the great variety of soil types make 
for widely. separated settlements,Mvith faf. .from uniform rates of 
progress. ^Farmstedds are scattered within a given locality. 
This, arrahgement is d,ue to government fa^nd policy, topography 
and climatic features,"’and the'inclinations of individual settlers. 
Ender Domipion land 'policy, patterned after that'of the United 
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las^bccn parcelled out in square 
cres each.- Even if all the contigt 
pied, as very often they are not, sett 
e-half mile apart, unless they discovt 
corners of their holdings. When a' 
1, distances^etween neighbours incre 



3, also, have their effect in distributing 
lited rainfall "a very large farm is necessary 
of a satisfactory standard of living! The 
IS a moderate rainfall. Like most other 
ian prairie region its moisture is somewhat 
lem of drought ha-s to be faced frequently! 
om section to section within the region, and 
rhe meteorological records kept at Beaver- 
a general index fir the Peace River Country, 
hat total precipitation varies from 9.76 tc 
'. The general average for ‘a period of 13 
What is more important, one-third to one- 
1 the growing season,' that is, during May, 
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• June and July/-' File months of December, January and February 
are cold, with a moderate snow-fall. SOTing comes suddenly, 
'usually during the latter half of April: June, July, and August 
are the summer months, with extremely lonX days. The tempera¬ 
ture for July, the warmest month, averages ^ound 60° F.'° Sep¬ 
tember and October are very pleasant monflhs. ' Except for the 
cold of the three months of winter which Ik frequently reduced' 
through the chinook influence, the Peace River Country possesses 
a delightful climate. 

_There -are patches of land .with higher altitudes where wheat 
fgrowirig is hazardous, but most of the region can count upon 80 
%^)st-free d'ays.^i Yet the danger of injurious frost during the 
growing season must not be forgotten.Some of the early ripening 
strains of wheat will mature in the upper Peace River "area in 110 
to 115 days and at Fort Vermilion in less tham 100 days. ,The 
lower altitude and the longer, hours of sunshine give an advantage 
to those areas farther north which offset their shorter growing 
season.“ The climate of the Peace River is quite suitable for the 
growth of cereals and vegetables. Frost hazards in certain sections 
are reduced as the surrounding land is brought under cultivation, 
but with the passing of the frost problem the drought problem 
emerges. 

The movement of agricultural settlers into this northern, region 
wa's dependent upon the increasing density and expansion of 
settlement in the southern areas of the three Prairie Provinces!' 
Rapid settlement of the western prairies during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century brought the Peace River area closer to world 
markets. By 1890'the railway _ reached EdrMiftbn, and kept 
moving westward. The 'westward thrust of population veered 
away from the rough lands west of Edmon'ton and turned north¬ 
ward, to the edge of the agricultural sectioh--which lies well beyond 
Edmonton. The day had come for the agricultural penetration 
of the land of the Peace which lay across a two-hundred-mile 
barrier of forests, rough lands, and low wet lands. It was a trek 
for the more venturesome and foot-loose. Two routes were followed, 
one by way of the Athabaska, Lesser Slave Lake and Peace River 

» Records kept by W. D. Albright, Superintendent o! the Do ninio.n Experimental Sub-Station at 
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trail; tlie other, the ltdson route, from a point on the transcon¬ 
tinental railway ISO miles west of Edmonton, through the wilder¬ 
ness* by way of Sturgeon Lake and the, Grande Prairie trail. A 
period of tljree weeks or more was required by either route, and 
heavy loads could be hauled only when winter frosts gave firm 
footing on the trails. Some used pack-horses' or oxen, others 
made use of canoes and boats for part of^^die journey, and still 
others walked in with packs on,their backs.''^^hile many years 
elapsed before these trails were improved, some advance was made 
in means of conveyance as the records of three later settlers show. 

I left Edmonton the sixteenth of May, 1910, and went by stage to Atha^aska 
Landing. From there I proceeded along ihe Lesser Slave Lake by boat to 
Grouard, and there hired a team to takc-njjqnjo the district west and north 
j){ the Peace. Teams were scarce and 'onl^„aMew could afford to use them. 
Having located my homestead I returned by team, boat and stage to Edmonton. 
•-■This round,trip took me just a) month. I went east to the lumber woods and 
returned in the spring of 1911 with my wife a!ffi^‘if-drefi, two teams, one year’s 
supplies,, motygr, ridte, plcfugh, wagon, sleigE0^1othing for three years, and a 
ililtre5jaddjtio^hca^tal.'i ' 5 

I came from England to jGanada, worked around Edmonton for a few years 
' in the lumber business. Another settler and I w'ith teams ofoxen drove into 
:the Peace River Country int3910. VVe brought in one year’s supplies, a mower, 
rake, plough] dborls, and windows, and squatted prior to the survey of our land. 
■j. 5 ^n October ive left everything behind except our bedding and the oxen, and 
'by riding and walking we reached Edmonton in 18 days. VVe returned early 
in the New Year with sleighs, tools, other equipment and additional supplies. 

It was in Edmonton that.^ot in touch with men from the Peace River Country, 
as at this time wc were keeping a small grocery store and used to supply-a great 
_many of the settlers with provisions, amongst them Fletcher Bredin of High, 
Prairie. As we t'hree, brothers were entitled to homesteads wc determined to 
try farming. I stayed with Mr. Bredin all that summer, and in the fall bought' 
an outfit, of pack ponies and rode to Grande Prairie by way of Peace Tkiver 
Crossing and Spirit River. I was so impressed by the country that I wired 
* my mother in Edmtmton and af ked her to pick up some South African script 
[titles to land granted to veterans of the South African War]. She bouglR' 
three of these, at 3525 each. The. (Sllowing winter I returned to Edmonton, 
vacated the store and outfitted to come to Grande Prairie and take up homesteads 
and script. Wc left Edmonton on February 6th, 1910, and after a very hard 
and trying trip we arrived in Grande Prairie~on March I2th after 5 weeks on 
the trail. Just before leaving Edmonton we built a caboose with 12 ounce 
duck and put in it a small camp stove. In the bgttomjpf this caboose we packed 
thirty hundred pounds of flour. .Mother’s bedding-and-clothes were placed on 
top, and she made a fairly comfortable t'rip excepting once or twice when we 
nearly upset the caboose.^* ' i 
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Another settler started from Strathcona with two tea'nis, .one fbi 
a caboose laden with supplies and another carrying personal effect^: 

We went 100 miles north to Athabaska Landing. From thereSve went by 
ic’e on the Lesser Slave Lake, thence overland to Peace River Crossing (100 
miles), then on to Dunvegan (60 miles by river) and from there by trail to 
Grande Prairie. The trail over the Saddle Mountains was so narrow that we 
had great difficulty in getting through with the caboose. We-were 31 days on 
the trail. 

In somewhat similar fashion many others, well- or ill-equipped, 
found their wav to this aericultural frontier. Thev “filed” or 



“squatted” on. the more fertile open land which was ready for the 
plough. Over this wide expanse of territory were scattered 
patches of settlement at Waterhole, Spirit River, Grande Prairie, 
Griffin Creek, Lake Saskatoon, Beaverlodge and Pouce Coup^. 
These were isolated from one another by broken country and wide 
^|tretches of unsettled territory.' Roads between them were but 
rough trails, and each settlement, tucked away in this wilderness, 
-ll-^ very much to itself. 'Some c(^tacts with the outside world 
were kept by the straggling in of new settlers, the trips of freighters 
and mail once a month. 

There were women and children in these days before the railway 
but the population was chiefly male, “shacking” and “flap-jacking” 
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its way througbyithe years. Every new frontier attracted men of 
all-ages, including a number in their twenties, many more in their 
thirties" and also a spWirkling of older individuals. The census 
recordsTof f911 report only 1,165 white people in Census Division 
'^Kror'16, and the Indian population probably did not exceed a few 
hundred people.”’ Miscegenation between whites and Indians 
continued during the first years of agricultural settlement. 

The scattered population did not have the facilities for a high 
standard of living, but it managed to keep going by producing 
meat, grains, and vegetables, by freighting, by working for periods 



outside the settlements, and by selling supplies to the small stream 
of. newcomers. Thus some ca'sh was in circulation wherewith to 
buy groceries and other supplies dunugThe period of waiting for 
transportation. A settler relates?, - L'-- 

. We ^ulftTur log cabin with ajod ropf. '"The floor ^as 18 by 2'^Jft;j'OTd 
made of hewn white poplar.' 'The logs-o'f.’the'walls \vcr.e|iewn inside a Jd.p"agere'd 
at a later date. I lost one horse which was iw pdor khtape the.,first year,- fop, 
there was little-feed. Oats^were 31.50-per bushel atpjdj^ary scarSe, I bought 
one load of hay. A log stable was built that fall,’ 20 by 4'O’ft., for the horses and 
chickens during that first winter. After that I put up wild hay and kept the 
horses in shape. Some ready jnoney and supplies wer^p-^ebtained by freighilng 
from. Athabaska Landing to Peace River. I broke^lO-Seres the first year and 


1926 (Ottawa; Dominion 
1921 on the reserves withii 


of Statistics, 1928), Table 6i'pJ-^47 reports 
Division No. 16. .1 
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10 acres the second year. VVe were a-ft'Cfo’.inakc a living, and though isolated, 
my wife and children were content. There was difficulty in getting a school 
as there were few families, and the bachelors fought it. at first. There was also 
factional strife as to the location of the school. Because of this delay our boys 
missed two years of schooling. Eventually the inspector .took the matter in 
his own hands and located the school. The doctor was a long distance away, 
and yet there was little suffering. The roads were very poor, but a minister 
from a distant mission gave us a service once a month during the sunlmer. 
Social life was very simple, limited to a little visiting, a few dances and parties. 
But we liked it from the start.'’ 

The commercial and social organization of this period was 
exceedingly simple. The old outpost stores extended their services 
to new elements in their constituency, and new centres emerged 
to give the agricultural settlers postal and trading facilities. 
Griffin Creek, Vanrena’, and Waterhole, north of the Peace, and 
Beaverlodge, south of the Peace, were among the new centres 
established. The Grande Prairie section was also served^ by the 
older trading posts, at Flying Shot and Lake Saskatoon.' These 
were small centres which drew their supplies from Edmonton. 
The records of Bredin and Cornwall’s trading centre at Lake 
Saskatoon cover the period of transition from fur trading to 
agriculture during the early years of the twentieth century. 


Among the leading articles of trade were ammunition, gilling twine, files, 
cough medicine, castor oil, yellow oil, pills, pain killer, vaseline, porous plaster, 
a bottle of “scotch”,^emulsion and an entry or two of celery compound. Citric 
acid seemed to have a vogue one season, and somebody bought a bottle of 
“Dunvegan ginger” for fire- dollars. Tobacco for chewing and smoking was 
in much demand. Candy, flour, baking powder, raisins, apples, apricots, butter, 
cheese, condensed milk, and even milk powder were purveyed. Herring, sardines, 
oatmeal, bacon, beans, soap, and rhoose-skins were familiar articles of trade. 
The clothing trade showed a wide range from boots to braid, blankets to beads, 
■ cashmere to corsets, gingham to , gloves, hats to handkerchiefs. Diamond 
dyes were available to alter the colour when desired.' German socks appealed 
to those who faced the winter snows. 'Other articles in thia miscellany were 
\-J; bluestone, bridles, brooms, candh^Sjr.canvas,-*-dress goods, dried meat, flannel, 
\ grease, halters, hairpins, matches, mbuth organs, pepper, pails, earrings, rugs, 
'saucers, starch, scissors, sinew, sleighbe!l|t violin strings, saddles, tartan, tbwels, 
washboards, and underwear. -- 


Considering the long freighting distance from l^utside, the' prices were- not 
so steep: pants—35., boy’s suit—35., muffler—75 cts., broom—31.50, women’s 
shoes—35.50 to 34.25, mouth organ —50 cts., dress plaM—50 cts. a yard, cheese— 
36 cts. a pound, jack knife—70 cts., boots— 32.5o\ rubbers—50 cts., boy’s 
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boots-?1.50, saddle—)!15., lialtcr-}52.50, ring~50 cts., tartan—50 cts. a 
yard, and a pane of glass—50 cts.'® 

With few children and scattered settlers, schools came tardily. 
The Beaverlodge district,illustrates the difficulties in this respect, 
although this district had certain specific advantages. The 
nucleus of settlement was composed of four families from different 
American and Canadian communities. They were soon reinforced 
by others, among them sixteen Ontario families, most of whom 
were members of the Christian Association, which had dissented 
from the Methodist Church in Canada. This group, with a similar 
perspective, entered the area in 1909’®, and a few others followed 
the next year. Already having a religious organization, they helped 
their neighbours organize the first school in the Beaverlodge 
district. 

Among the settlers of 1909 were quite a few children of school age, and some¬ 
thing had to be done about their education. The difficulty in starting a school 
aro.se from the fact that there were no school districts, no inspector, and only 
a monthly mail. Any correspondence would take a'month to reach Edmonton • 
and another month for the reply. Before going out for supplies in 1910 the 
settlers held a meeting in the home of R. C. Lossing to discuss how they might 
obtain a school. All favoured the project and appointed a committee to wait 
upon the Department of Education. Eventually the school district was laid 
out, and by means of voluntary labour, except a foreman paid for part time, 
they put up their own log school-house. The windows were brought in from 
Edmonton, and the rest of the material came from the woods in the district. 
Everyone cooperated ungrudgingly, including the bachelors. While the sefibol 
was being built 'Mrs. Drake was hired as teacher, and for a short time schooling 
was carried on in a settler’s vacated shack.^" 

The outpost missionaries made brave efforts to meet the needs 
of the people, but services were infrequent because the workers 
were few, settlements scattered, and the means of transportation 
very rudimentary. Aledical services- were even more meagre. 
Children were born with the services of a midwife, or, more rarely, 
with th(? help of a nurse. Despite this fact there was little sickness.^ 
A few cases of maternal mortality in the viciriity of Griffin Creek 
caused the Albert^ Government to station nu rses in that’district. 
Two of these nurses, Mrs. O’Brien and Mrk.. Heffernan, are now 
the wives of business rn'en at Berwyn and have Continued their 
interest in the development of adequate health services in the 
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regloj/ A long distance from the doctor and the hospital was 
the puse of very real anxiety, for these were settlersdn the twen-’ 
tietli century. The experience of c 
the region is a case in point. 


e of the first white women in 


;My,nearest neighbour was 60 miles away. The Bensons of Klcskun Lake ha(J 
edme in in 1906, but they remained only a few months. Our oldest daughter 
was born in December, 1907. The nearest doctor was 250 miles distant at Lesser 
Slave Lake, and the only person one could dignify by the name of nurse was 
^at Spirit River. This woman was married to a haif-breed minister (.Anglican) 
and she agreed to care for me. However, she arrived when the baby was a day 
old and did the best she could.'^ 


The organization of local government and the administration 
of the area awaited the decisions of Ottawa and Edmonton. Land 
settlement, as far as homesteading was concerned, was under the 
control of the Dominion Government until 1930, The organization 
of municipitlities, the incorporation of towns, and the organization 
of school districts awaited a greater density of settlement, local ipi- 
'tiative; and the seal of provincial authority. The chief protective 
and regulative representatives of government in' the first experi¬ 
mental period of settlement were the Royal North West Mounted 
Police who were stationed at Peace River, Dunvegan, and later 
at Flying Shot. When turbulent elements ran riot Mounted 
Police were on the spot. Their evacuation of the area in the 
early years of the succeeding period of settlement was an indication 
•that an effective local government had come into existence. They 
left Dunvegan in 1915 and moved out of the town of Peace River 
in 1929. Their duties were' taken over by thd provinciakpolice, 
until the latter were merged into the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in 1932. . 

The less formal and more intimate social life of th^.s^ttle^p 
had both its bright and dull days. There was no lack 
and hospitality when neighbours were in conUct-with each other, 
-but distances and lack pf roads and means of conveyance contributed 
to isolation ,and loneliness.'. The social .meeting-places at stores, 
schools, churches, and, homes were spasmodic and infrequent. 
Yet there were coloyrful events which broke up the monotony of 
an isolated existenck) In such iriatters the ‘few women of the 
area were a God-sen^, 0‘pe of these pioneer women writes: 

In 1907 I gave a Christmas dinner to all the white residents of Grande Prairie. 

I had only eleven guests ancf l was the only woman present. I made it a Grande 

“ I hid. 
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' I - ; 

■ '.‘Prairi^ dinnfec^ tha.'t')18, everxthlngAye._ate wa^home-groH^n as far as possible. 
The mei^u Wa"S'a^Iollow/; ,Wgetablojsaup/ 'rp.^tCteef, goose, mashed potatoes, 
.parsrnip4' pickle'd'ia^eJ&'T'O ,cucumbers,'cabBage sllad, bread from Peace Ri\rer 
\ flo.ur, frepfi butte^'aM crcafn, anaJ'lasPbut not Ifeast saskatoon wine.® 

' On’specialJfiays such as Dominion Day (July ]) there were 
sports and .ip^jchics. In such affairs the Indians and^,half-breeds, 
including tHeifI women, mingled-freely with the whites' and took a:_ 
very active'part in the festivities. These were gala occasions 
which often lasted several days. Settlers, washed and unwashed, 
came from distant settlements in heavy wagons, buckboards, on 
horseback and afoot. Literally they pitched their tents and, 
remained till the hilariohs days were over. The few'white families/ 
men, women, and little children, came to make merry. In some 
instances the cows, were trailed Lehind the wagons and,, thus, 
milking duties were performed 'regularly without shortening the 
period of festivity. During the :day there were races, games, 
feats of strength, stunts on horseback, quoits, Lnd other forms of 
sport. Platforms were set up and during the night, they were 
crowded 'with dancers, young and old. They danced the old- 
fashioned dances including Red River reels and jigs. Indian 
maidens made up for the shortage of white women, and, fot the 
time at least, social excitement inspired a semblance of racial 
equality. “Dunvegan ginger” and other social equalizers were 
imbibed somewhat freely by the merrymakers. Shacks^annocks, 
and introspective brooding were forgotten for the time. These 
good old days are remembered with lively interest by the old- 
timers who play the role of raconteurs to the recent settlers. Some 
of the more celebrated of these old-time sports days took place at 
Lac Cardinal, Dawson Creek and, still later, at Battle River.' ' 

There were other quieter affairs at the homes of ,th.e,'^slettlers, 
when the log houses were large enough. - Homesteaders met for 
informal parties, dances, and card games. ■ 'When distances made 
it possible”there was neighbourly visiting, especially on Sundays. 
Of course the winter months afforded the greatest, amount of 
leisure time, but during those rtfonths the difficulties of travel 
were'multiplied. 

There were those on the Peace River frontier whose feats of 
strength and courage are still remembered. Significant among 
these are the accounts of the work of Dr. (Mrs.) Higby, who was 
the frontier doctor, south of the Peace, during the closing years 

” /i>V. 
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of this particular period.' With oxen or with horses, in winter and 
in summer she pursued her medical duties over a wide area. Her 
high courage and sense of duty took her everywhere. The stories 
of her achievements are almost unbelievable. Many others there 
were, who in a less public way worked not \less courageously. 
But this frontier has had, also, its unlovely characters. There 
were the misfits, the weaklings, and the par^asites. There were 
those who abused frontier hospitality, and were guilty of acts 



F...,S A„I„d,a„c„.a.p™=„.=tS.urseo„L.t. 

which no decent community would countenance.Of them .Ugly 
and sinister tales are still told, and their narration prevents an 
indiscriminating/'idealization of the frontier. ‘ 

'''' 5 . The'-Era oj Expansion and'Integration of Settlements 

No single factor ushered in the next period in the Peace River 
Country. During the early days of experimental settlement few 
products reached the world market; the settler’s security of tenure 
was slight except in the most fertile and readily tillable patches; 
on their fringes settlers came and went like the seasons. Yet the 
nuclear patches of permanent settlers prepared the way for a more 
productive era. They afforded a settlement b..^e, and were ready 
to act vigorously when means of transporlation^ecame available. 
•The most important single event in the development of this region 
was the entry of the railway.' ,, 

The Edmonton, Duhvegan and British'Columbia Railway, built 
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by private capital, ipeached Peace River t<wn in 1916. An exten¬ 
sion from McLeni'ian to Spirit River and Grande Prairie was 
completed iif the ,^ame year. The road bed was then laid from ' 
Spirit River to ^ouce Coup 6 but no rails were placed thereon. 

The Alberta Government took over the Edmonton, Dunvegan and 
British Columbia/system, and leased it to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 192^. Subsequently the system was leased to the 
Canadian Pacific/ and Canadian National Railways jointly. Since 
then, extensions/ north of the Peace have been made to Berwyn 
in 1922, Whitelaw in 1924, Fairview in 1928, and Hines Creek in 
1930. South o| the Peace the line was completed to Wembley in 
1924, Hythe in 1929, and Dawson Creek at tli’e end of 1930.-^ ^ 

From 1912 tli'e building of the railway was anticipated, a rosy 
.future for the;/region was painted, the rush of settlement began, 
and wheat groWing became a considerable enterprise. Telegraphic 
and telephonic communication penetrated the heart of the region. 

The whole frontier was astir. Speculative fever pulsed in the- 

veins of those near and far away. Peace River town was boomed _ 

as the comiijg city of the northland. On the,western bank of the 
Peace, from/the water’s edge back several miles, quarter sections.., 
were subdivided into city lots and sold to the highest bidder. 
Needless to say, the money of these speculators was “grounded” ■ 
in the rou^ii “breaks” beyond fhe Peace. The big bridge across 
the Peace'Wa^ biiilt, the-steel rails moved west, and the to_wn of 
Peace-River w'ks deflated to its natural size. Building lots’still 
hang to the edge of the assessment rolls of Peace River and adjoining. ^ 
municipalities. They yield neither taxes to these m.u-ai'cipalitiy 
nor a-etur^s to the disillusioned investors. . . .',1 

The rMl Eldorado of the investors in city lots was DuKveghn^j 
one of the oldest fur trading posts-in-the-region-^—^Ma'nyC'tifought 
that Du/nvegan, at the river crossing of an-ancient trail, would 
be a natural railroad centre for the lines north and south of the . 
Peace.//At least the promoters made this a vivid possibility, to 
their customers in many parts of the world. The prospectus 
left nothing to the imagination. There were business streets, 
long avenues' of prosperous homes, crotvded street cars, bustling 
hotels/ and golf courses for the relaxation of the tired bu^ess 
men/an the thriving north. Men bought eagerly; they were 
allowed tq ge,t in on the ground floor. Lots on streets neither paved 
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lor even laid out, were bought and sold. In distant Edmonton 
ind other cities this thriving metropolis in the land of the midnight 
>un looked like a new Eldorado. Some years later the more 
:urious among these investors came to see the city of which they 
were part owners. They saw the few buildings of a century-old 
trading post, saw the current-propelled cable ferry instead of a 
jridge, and with astonishment asked, “Is this Dunvegan?” Many 
3f the towns at the end of actual steel had their brief boom days 
jntil the railway r^oved on and with it the boom. The railway 
ines of the great prairie region, south and north, are gtrewn with 


Fio. IS—Tlic first years of the homesteader in the Peace River Chuntry. 

Totyn building, after all, was only incidental to the vyay^ of land 
■settlement. Hdmesteaders appeared on the sq.ene from, a great 
many different region's and occupations. Among them were 
ministers, teachers, engineers, sea captains, and farmers, good, 
bad, and indifferent. The heterogeneous elements included 
hundreds who never would becoine permanent settlers. For 
them homesteads were to be sold, eventually, at a profit..,. They 
Avere there to make rhoney, and were not o'ver-scrajiuifius about 
the-methods used to attain this aim. These unassimilable elements 
swarmed into the area when the land fever.was at its high point. 
Two factors; combined to hasten the procesSv The-j-raijway had 
tapped the region, and war prices were being paid ,for wheat 'in; 
the w#-ld market. Wheat, momentarily, could b'e-'-grown-^with' 
some little profit by settlers sixty miles from their shipping point; 




A resident of the Rolla district hauled his wheat or hogs 60 miles 
over the trackless railroad bed to Spirit River year after year: 

I di3 breaking in, a small way before the war w'as over, but I did not get 

really started until after 1919. Then I bought a tractor-and.xhresliing..outfit_ 

and had 500 acres broken in 1925.^^ 

Hundred.s of other settlers were hauling'VYheat and livestock—in 
time more wheat and less livestock—rto shijsping'stations, near or far 
.away. ■ Tli'cy W'ere clearing, breaking, and,cultivating during the 
summer months. The winter was a tirne for haulirig products to 
market and puttfn■g^-things in readiness for the sowing season in ■ 
early spring." 

The seasonal work cycle ran asTollows: 

Break-up during the last two weeks of MarchNfe the tentli of April. It 
is a wet, sloppy time; moving, about is difficult. It is the time ifor thoroughly 
overhauling harness, machiner,^, and other equipment. During-this time seed 
grain is carefully cleaned in the granary, treating material made ready, seed 
bins moved a^d^general jS'rcparations made. The seeding pcri<ljtl'takcs- place , 
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between the twentieth of April and the end of May. These dates are only 
approximate, as, seasonal, variation^^are characteristic of this region. 

From the middle of May to the middle of July successive tasks confront 
the farmer. After barley is sown,4here il'Sp.rIng ploughing for green feed (oats); 

, somewhat later there is surface cultivation of Summer fallow to cause germiniftion 
of weed seeds. These'reach the bios,soipi/, stage about the third week in June 
and are ploughed under. Breaking .goes' on from the first of June to the end 
of July. ^ : 

The haying period extends,,from;tln;'mj9dle of July to August the first for 
tame hay, and for a still longer period on the wild .ntcadows. The wild hay 
crop is light. • • 

, The harvest period begins the middle of August and lasts well on throifgh 
September. 

Threshing goes bn from the middle of September to the middle of Octbber. 
This is the time, too, for taking up the garden products and “mudding” log 
buildings against the winter’s cold. 

This is followed by wood chopping,, slashing brush for tractor breaking. 
It is cut 8 inches from the ground that the tractor may pas's over it. By the 
middle of November snow is expected. 

Then comes the winter period, when a large percentage of wheat and other 
grains are hauled to the shipping points by sleighs, wagons, or trucks, dq^ending 
upon road conditions. -There is also the feeding of the stock, cutting wbod, 
drawing lumber and coal, and putting'up ice. 

The summer daily routine followed this general pattern: -jr, 

Farmer rises at 5 a.m., starts the fire and brings in the horses for feeding 
and the cows for milking. The wife rises at 5.30 and attends to her duties. 

Breakfast at 7 a.m. '■ — 

On the way to the field at 7.30. 

Stop at 12. 

In the field again at 1.30. 

Leaves the field at 6.30. 

Supper at 7. ' ” 

Chores till 8 p.m. 

Incidentals, later.2* 

Not all farmers followed to_ th| letter the seasonal and diurnal 
cycles just outlined. There were those ^misfits from the earlier 
period of settlement, ahd those recruits from occupations far 
removed who found it hard to stick to the ceaseless round of 
farming operations. There'were those who thoj^t the agricultural,, 
battle could be fought with a tractor and truclTin three months'. 
With,, few exceptions, those/whp.^have succeeejed i^n thqijbusy days 
of grain-growing, with, perhaps some livestock as. a sidd-line, have 
had to work hard and'lohg,' whether with -or without.the fnost 
up-to-date farm machinery.. They used this machinery to get 
along with less help, Cultivate a larger acreage and make possible 
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a higher standard of living than the subsistence level^ enjoyed 
in the isolatejicommunities of the previous period. Now, in a rflore 
specialized grain-growing area, they exchanged their products for 
an increasing variety of goods and services from the more distant 
urban centres. The community was finding itself in the world’s 
regional division of labour. _ ^ 

This process of expansion was by na means even,'for there.were 
countbr-forpes which at onp moment retarded settlement and dt- 
another set it more violently ,in motibn. Overseas immigration 
to Canada practically ceased during the World War, and there 
was a decline in the migration from othefTfegions on this continent. 



^Moreover, ■ there was an exodus from the Peace, River for war 
service. Its per capita enlistment -was unusually large. But 
when the war was ended, the covered wagons moved toward the 
ndrthland again. Demobilization, assisted*” settlerrtfent from the 
old land, soldier settlemenUschemes, continued high wheat prices, 
publicity—all these forces united to swell the tide of migration 
to the Peace River Country'until the depression came in the early* 
1920’s. . 

After the great post-war ...expansion there came a period of 
recession from 1921 to<4’925. 'Phe fiumb”er of m^,a.nts northward 
was exceeded by the outward ma;^ of dissatiaK-d settlers.- This 
set-back was caused By falling wheat prices and high freight-rates,^® 
by a drop in cattle prices which came after farmers had been 

S« Tabl= n.re shipments of graiVfram-Peace River area in .m6-31. « 
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encouraged, by the banks and by government-bonuses (the Cow' 
BiIIs)2?, to multiply their herds and after the dry year of 1924.=® 

This latter experience cured for a time the “cattle fever” which ' 
had made many far>|mers so ill financially. The transpdrtatioft 
outlook also discouraged many people. Extensions to existing 
railways were always promised or hoped for “next year”, but 
next year’ was like the receding horizon, and hope deferred made 
many a heart sick. This check in expansion resulted in certain 
permanent gains for the region; it taught farmers that hasty or 
ill-timed diversification may bring about agricultural failure; it 
drove out the “suit-case homesteaders”, “agricultural prospectors”, 



and foot-loose adventurers; it encouraged a freight-rate adjustment 
in 1925 which enabled the region to compete on the same basis as ' * 
the older settlements close to Edmonton.-* Nor did this contrac¬ 
tion of population mean a corresponding contraction in^ agricultural 
production. In many instances it meant^jImLliomesleads-came, 
under the operation-^by rental-or-purchase—of men who had 
farming knowledg^and skill. In short, it meant larger holdings 
under thejii-reEtion of more competent farm management (see 

" The next period of vigorous Expansion began in 1926, gathered 
force in 1927 and 1928, and finally came to a halt under the full 

«-S« Tables III and IV rc numbers and shipments of horses.-livestock, etc., during 1916-31. 

See Table V re annual yield per acre for period 1916-31; see also Table I Appendii for outline 


1925 freight 
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weiglit fff depressed markw conditions in 1931. Better crop years, 
0ee Table V), lower freight rates for grains and higher prices for 
these cereals, together with the unpleasant memories of cattle 
. 'production swung the pendulum sharply in the direction of grain 
growing—especially wheat. This was facilitated by the extension 
of the railway stage by stage to the Pouce Coupd and Hines Creek 
sections in 1930. ‘Fart passu with railway building' went the 
development of the highways after 1922. This road builtiing gave 
a fine trunk road from the town.of Peaice River, north of the Peace 
t© Dunvegan, then south to Grande Prairie, and west a.nd north 



through Pouce Coup^ to Fort St.John. Toward the end of this'^ 
period important branch roads^ were' built from Grimshaw to 
Battle River prairie, from Grande Pmirie to Sturgeon Lake, from 
Valhalla to.Sexsmith, and from PouEe Coupd West to Moberly 
Lake. There was also extensive improvement of secondary roads 
m Census Division No. 16 and the Peace River Block' The high¬ 
way from Edmonton to Peace River was greatly improved^' and 
during' dry .periods automobiles coulB traverse even the worst 
section from Smith to the west end of,Cesser Skve Lake. Govern¬ 
mental, agncfltural, commercial, arid railroad interests united to 
speed up the-process of settlement, ' \ 

In striving toward this objective they set actively in motion the 
agencies of modern publicity. The task; of these agencies' was ' 
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made easier by certain fortunate^cirftim'stances. This dew region 
was, perhaps, the last great area in tflie, northwest suttable for 
settlement and, in consequence, populao,,magination was'^roused. 
At the^ very moment when settlement; ^recession threatened; to 
become serious, the Peace River Country produced a Wheat JCing, 
Herman Trelle. Indeed he was a king of wheat, oats, peas, and 
other agricultural products.- Trelle became interested in pure seed 
strains particularly suitable to the Peace River region. With a 
keen mind and by dint of hard work he got to the point where he 
was ready to exhibit his seed strains in provincial comnetirinn Hp 



began winning prizes back in 1922. Since that time he has received 
so many major prize awards for his grains and o ^er seed strain.s in 
provincial, national, and international—'cSinpetitions that the 
name of, Herman Trelle’ ha^—become deservedly famous. The 
stories of his achievententr"made -excellent news copy in Canada 
and other countj-ie'sT^ While he had brought agricultural distinction 
to Canadau-ingeneral, it must not be forgotten that his prize grains 
wej^gfown on his W<"mbley farm in the Peace -River Country. 
JHis fame drew further attention to its agricultural possibilities 
which were described in glowing terms by, the daily press.' 

The Peace River'di'strict is a young man’s country witk unlimited opportunity. 

Life in the Peace River.,district is pleasant; it is not beset by the privations 
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Its adaptability for mixed farming excels tli;(t of any other section of the 
Dominion. . I ■ 

Peace River devcloprtjcnt will double^the population of Vancouver. 

That the crop of 1927 will be much tfhc'largest,on/rehoH is certain. 

The thing that impressed most w^^that there appeared^'tci be no poor crops. 
The Peace River district is capable of prodiicin'g 500,000,000 bushels of 
grain annually. - It can be made to support a population of 3,000,000 people 
with ease. _ - ' ^ / 

Ifs climate is excellent, its vegetation luxuriant arid its soil is extremely rich.®“ 
It is a young country but it bears the signs of prosperous maturity . , . 

• one outstanding reason for this achievement is thc/character of the Peace River 
settlers. They are for the most part drawn fronv Eastern Canada, the British 
Isles, the United States, from Scandinavia and of heir countries in northern Europe. 
They have faith in the country and pride in it.^^'fil. There arc many homesteads 



of the future of the country. The Secretary of the..Board of 
: Prairie, submitted to the correspondent a signed statement 

yields of the district: ^ _A, 

age yields of wheat (1915-1924), Huron. 4l\ushels 


i;,Marquis, 34 bushels 18 lbs. The s 


fon, 41 bushels 55 pounds 
rear average (I9IM924J 


Is; Huron, 41 bushels 44 lbs.; .Marquis, 36 bushels 23 lbs.; and Ruby. 


a7t: l i (1916-1924); Victory, 

87 bushels 2 lbs.; L.gowo, 83 bushels 18 lbs.; and Danberey, 63 bushels. Nine 

^year average of barley; Early Chevalier, 33 bushels 22 lbs.; O.A.C 21 37 

bushels 3 lbs. Seven year average^of Prenmost flax U lu' /re—- 


year average ot barley; Early Chevalier, 33 bushels 22 lbs.; OAC 21 37 
bushels 3 lbs Seven year average^of Prenmost flax, 11 bushels 43 

wh^h ftwo or three of the driesL season?^ record, 
Which have pulled down the averages.3^ 
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Consider first the river that gives to this great country its restful and alluring 
name. Rising in the trench of ithe Rockies close to the centre of northern 
British' Columbia, it po#rs its turbulent waters for 100 miles through majestic 
mountain passes and canyons, li'merging from the last of these at Hudson 
Hope, it winds iis way,more slowly and peacefully for another 700 miles through 
a rich agricultural plateau . . . 

Federal government statistics put the area of the Peace River’s agricultural 
country at 47,000,000 acres. That is probably too generous. On the other 
hand, the Federal government’s estimate is quite conservative. Taking the 
term “471000,000 acres,” what does it signify? Ontario, with an annual agri¬ 
cultural production running around ?500,000,000‘is using less than 25,000,000 
acres.for all purposes. In the three prairie provinces combined, over 500,000,000 
bushels of wheat were produced from 22,500,000 acres .... 



Who sh'all estimate the potentialitjes of such a country? - When its density 
of farm population has attained even the present low-,average for Alberta, it 
will be sustaining well over a million people on its farms alone. This makes 
no allowance for the concurrent .urban or mineral development .... 

Scenesjof thelgrcat pre-war immigration period are being reproduced in Peace 
River to-yay. Settlers are flocking iti as to no other district in Canada since 
pre-war days. New areas are being opened up and fully homesteaded in a single 
season. 'Towns of a- hundred buildings exist where native grasses grew a year 
ago.52 I • 

Thus did countless others write and speak, but often far less 
moderately than those just quoted. Their enthusiasm was 
kindled by the fragmentary figures available, the stories they had 
heard^ and the beauty of the Peace River countryside itself. Many 
of those who wrote about this northern country or who kept 
alive,' their enthusiasm through... the... deliyery,,pi...pubjic„^^ 
had'travelled on the Peace River-Fort St. John highway. The 
highway plays ^ prominent part in advertisii^,^ the region, because 

/aurJl, Aur. 29. 1929. 
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p'/ly a few travellers see more than the immediate countryside or 
hear more than the comments in the villages through which they 
pass. Few regions have a highway through a fertile country where 
the landscape is more beautiful. From the heights of the Saddle 
Mountain, from the top of Mount Saskatoon, ,or from the high 
banks overlooking Taylor’s Flats, the traveller'sees before him wide 
vistas of cultivated land interspersed with wild, land, clumps of 
trees, rivers, and lakes." Naturally, this highway-^passes through the 



of settlement is increasing along the main highway although, 
ig’is^accompl/sheci with difficulty. 


shic 


older and better^ac^as where are to be seen the broades.t fields and 
best horhes.'^V^lke a great bow it bends from north to south 
across the Peace, and eventually back north over the Peace again. 
It is not surprising that)those who travel this road during the 
,, summer months, and especially when wheat fields show their gold 
on either hand, shoul^ ;^^^e,vR)?^^^iver region the benefit of 
whatever.vdouhf^they m|gm®&rrve h*^d. The area, receiving more 
and morB-'^tentlon, beej^e an objective for those who, from many 
motives, sought to make a" fresh agricultural or commercial start. 
This settlement upon the land increased^agricuitural production and 

, • ' ■ 
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made for changes in population elements. These trend^ are indi¬ 
cated quantitatively over a period of years by the number of farms, ■ 
occupied acreage, improved acreage, annual yields and shipments of 
cereals and livestock. Specific changes are also shown in aggregate 
population, age and sex distribution, ethnic, occupational and 
regional backgrounds for the period of expansion and integration. 
(See Chapter III for the quantitative measurements.) 

Closely related to the trends in productivity and in the com¬ 
position of population was the building-up of life on a regional 
basis. . This inte-gr^atibn of isolated districts of settlement was 



achieved through the occupation of intervening farmlands, llie 
extension of the means of transportation/and communication, and 
through the development of social organizations centering in the 
railway towns and; villages. 

The railway’s eiitry to the Peace RiVer Country, while the chief 
force in the integration of scattered districts, was a disruptive 
invasion at the putset. Its coming, p elsewhere in the prairie 
region, was the signal for “boom "towns”, land speculation, and 
an increase in the number" of shysters, especially in -the “end of 
steel” towns. The uncertainty and drift in railway building policy 
gave rise to the “wild-cat” guesses anid speculative interest in the' 
next move of the construction gangs. The disturbance of the 
railway’s entry was increased further by its avoidance of the Wwns 
and hamlets already in existence, although it passed within 4 few 


c 
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miles of them. This meant 
that at Berwyn, Bluesky, 
Fairview, Wembley, and 
Beaverlodge; towns and 
hamlets were lifted bodily 
from their old locations and 
' placed on sites from two to 
five miles distant. Tkese 
. sites were chosen by the 
' railway officials. One htin-~ 
dred buildings were moved 
from old Beaverlodge to its 
new site in 1928. School 
boundaries were dislocated 
i at various points in the 
region, and established in- 
t stitut'ional services were 
■| disorganized. Gradually 
t adjustments were made to 
'Z .tbis new situation and the 
^ railway assumed its role as 
f an integrating factor, 
n ‘There was a parallel de- 
H velopment in- telegraphic 
g and telephonic .-facilities, 
g Towns became the centres 
of the organized commer-. 
cial and social life of their 
constituent territories, and 
hence became involved in 
commercial and social rival¬ 
ries. With adequate means 
of transportation farmers 
used more than one centre 
and were, in consequence, 
the active agents of regional 
integration. Furthermore, 
these towns were the local 
headquarters of units of 
commercial, agricultural 


■J 
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and -social organizations whose programmes and functionaries 
were weaving a web of common life about the region. 

4r. The Period of Regional Centralization 
In ^le Peace River area the period of regional centralization is 
just commencing. As yet the region does not focus in one dominant 
centre. In a sense Grande Prairie is the “capital” of the Peace 
River Country but its organizing influence is most apparent south 
of the Peace. North of the Peace,-the town of Peace River is the 
main centre to which the towns and villages along the line are 



Fig. 30—Circus day in Grande Prairie, the Peace River “capital”. 


somewha,t subsidiary. , Nevertheless, (jrande Prairie’s commercial 
' and social institutions have penetrated northward much more' 
extensively'than those of Peace River town havK'penetrated south¬ 
ward. _ I ' -- ■' 

Grande Prailie had a popjulation of 1,464 in 1931, and a retail 
business turnover in 1929-1930 of more than 22,000,000. Peace 
River town had in the sapie years 864 inhabitants and a turnover of 
a little more than half of that for Grande Prairie! Grande Prairie 
is at a more strategic point, having a wide expanse of fertile agri¬ 
cultural land north, east, and west. Grande Prairie performs 
some wholesale functions for the area, is the headquarters of 
regional supervision for banks and insurance companies, of pro¬ 
vincial .agricultural representatives, and it has the largest and 
finest equipped hospital and high school in the north country. 
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Grande Prairie has a finfi'tfeatre building wirh the only “talkie” 
equipment in the region. This theatre draws attendance from 
the north of the Peace quite frequently. On the other hand, the 
town of Peace River is still the centre of the fur trade for the nor¬ 
thern region, is the headquarters of the Anglican bishop, has a fine 
municipal hospital, is the headquarters of the school inspectorate 
and provincial police north of the Pea^e, and is the land settlement 
headquarters of the region. It is beautifully located on the Peace 
at the break of rail and water transportation and serves as the 
lading centre of the expanding agricultural districts west and north. 
Fur trade traditions and memories cling to it and are kept alive by 
the role that-it still plays as a supply centre and shipping point 
for the northern posts. 

More.Indians and half-breeds live and visit there than in any 
other town in the region. It is the centre of the less conventional 
type of social life in the region. It stands midway- between the 
old and the new. Only Imperfectly as yet have subsfiliary towns 
and villages defined their functions in relation to 'these larger 
centres. In time and as a result of a more complete network of 
transportation, one of these centres—or _ perhaps still- another— 
will be the dopilnant centre in'and through which the life of the 
region will'co'me'sharply to focus. 

The development of the Peace River Country has been presented 
in terms of the main stages of its life cycle to date. Its commercial 
and agricultural activities, its population elements, its means of 
transportation and communication, its sociaU institutions, and 
every other phase of its life exhibit successive modifications which 
bear a close relationship to the various stages in the natural history 
of the -region as a whole. 

Up to this point changes have been presented in more or less 
descriptive'forms. It now remains to give them quantitative 
expression. 
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CHAPTER in 

STATISTICAL INDICES-OF THE SET^EMENT 
PROCESS 

T he stages of development described in tl\^prececMg chapter 
are partially correlated with measured dmtrgcB in the s 
of farms, improved acreage in relation to occupie.d acreage, 
and in the nature of agricultural production. The tendency 
toward the consolidation of quarter-section holdings into larger 
farm units is quite clear. Equally evident is the experimentation 
in the field of production, so typical of new regions. During'the 
first period of marke"d agricultural expansion cattle-raising rose 
irregularly and then waned. Wheat eventually came into its'own 
as the major 'cash crop. ' ... 

The region’s cycle of growth and change is also’."accompanied- 
by successive‘measurable differences in age and sex distribution; 
the population of the region is approaching more closely in its 
sex- and age-grouping that of. agricultural regions long scttfccE 
. ' ■ The cyclical changes which this region as a whole exhibits are 
not accompanied by a redistribution of ethnic elements, except 
for some increase in the Central and Southeastern Europeans in 
the newer districts and some scattering of a few individuals from 
the groups. Once settlement has taken place in a region which 
remains almost exclusively agricultural, its ethnic comppsition 
changes so slowly that data taken from this'field do not supply 
indices to the stages in its maUiration. Such stages belong to a 
much shorter tiine series.' .T^Jjrese data are retained in this chapter 
because they rourrd^out the population data and because diversity 
of ethnic origin, together with diversity of birthplace and of occu¬ 
pational experience, make pioneer regions such as the Peace River 
Country amazingly;,.heterogeneous in population. This hetero¬ 
geneity, too, is related rather directlw to the development of the 
social and economic organization of me region.^ -Indices of the 
j cyclical development of the region might be obtained from occu- ■ 
pational and birthplace material if our data were complete for 


1 . 
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the 'different periods. The quantitative occupational data,' in 
particular, ,are limited to the iilfne when the survey was made. 
However, the available data, indicate how new the region is in 
terms of the native and regional birthplaces and of the agricultural 
background of the operators. 

The first tables deal with changes in agricultural production. 


Table I—Agricultural Statistics, Peace River, Census Division No. 16 


Census 

No. OF 

Occupied 

Mean Size 

Impkoved Acreage 

Total i 

j Field Crops 

Ucp«) 

Oats 

1916*..... 

1,307 

330,543 

253 

69,363 

19,777 

24,042 

19211. 

3,578 

879,945 

-.246 

243,f70 

58,548 

84,690 

1926**.... 

2,796 

857,154 

307 

308,232. 

128,735 

73,001 

1931tt.... 

6,974 

1,804,418 

259 






Areas oi 

? Earliest SETTLEMENTftt 


1916*. 

1,017 

263,594 

259 

58,330 

17,838 

19,896 

1921t. 

1,905 

-- 506,655 

266 

178,140 

50,946 

, 54,420 . 

1926**.... 

1,594 

501,966 

315 

214,960 

100,741 

43,023 


'• Ccmns of Manitoba, Saskatchman and Alberta, 1916 (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistips. 
1918), Table 25. 


t Census of Canada, 1911, Vol. 5 (Ottawa: 
•’ Census of Alberta,, 1916 (Ottawa: 1928), 
tt “Prcliminar> Report,” Census of Canada 
••• Op. eit. Final Bulletin No. I9,^p. 34. 
ttt Rural Municipalities—739 Grande Prai 
—740 Bear Lake 
-857 Peace 

^ —858 Falrview 


1925), Tables 81 and 
, Tables 97 and 98, 

:, 19.31 (Ottawa: 1932), 

I South of the i 



At the time of the-penetration of the railway in 1916 the num¬ 
ber of farmers was only 1,307 (see Table I) in the area which is 
defined as Census Division No. 16 of the Peace River district. The 
expansion in the next five years increased the number of farmers 
alrhost Threefold and the occupied acreage in approximately the 
same proportion. However, in the succeeding five years, from 
1921 to 1926, in which there was a slight recession in the numbers 
of population in the area and a considerable reduction in the 
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number of farmers (782), there occurrd^d only a slight falling off 
in the total amount of occupied land. In other words, those settlers 
who- remained during this period of fece'ssion must have taken 
over the land belonging to the migrants and have added.it to their 
own holdings. This is indicated by the fhct that the size of tIfS 
farms increased from an average of 246 acres in 1921 to 307 acres 
in 1926. \ 


Table M—Shipments of Wheat and Oats on Raiii>vays Serving Greater 
• Peace River Area, I1919--1931* 


Year 

Wheat 

Oats 

\J 


Oats 


41,S41t 

14,342''" 

23,472 

43,734 

50,618 

60,229 

72,769 

13,227:^ 

18:850 

21,599 

7,689 

29,645 

18,362 

' 1926. 

105,744 

177,625 

213,344 

211,773 

273,213 

334,659 

14,829 

33,098 

42,387 

42,382 

50,302 

70,451 



1921. 

^T92'8. 

1922. 

1929. 

1923.. . 

1930 . 

. 1924. 

1931. 

1925.-. 




* Stfam Railtvays of Canada, Annual Reports (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics), 
t Includes all grains, chiefly'oats. 


While the number of farmers was increasing threefold in the 
-first period from 1916 to 1921, the improved a^eage increased' 
almost, four times, and, "in the succeeding period of recession in 
population there was at the same tiipe an increase of about 60,000 
acres in the amount of improved land. In 1916 there was an 
average improved acreage per farm of S3. In 1926 this had changed 
to 110 acres; it had doubled in 10 years. Even with-this recession 
then, the production of the area increased, wheat acreage increased 
threefold in the first period and more than doubled'in the succeeding 
period m spite of the smaller population. Oats acreage was 
slightly^grger than that of wheat in each of the years from 1916 
to 19^^^t the increasing popularity of wheat was shown in the 
much acreage which' was sown to it in 1926 after the more 

favourable freight rates had given encouragem&t to its production 
and export, 

AnnuaLshipments of,-\yheat an<^@^s for the years 1919 to 1931 
(see Table Il^ndicate in a mo.re dd^t^d fashion the great expansion 
in the production and export,of wieat in the area, especially in 
that expansion period which occurred between 1926 and 1931. 
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Wheat shipments rose during this last period from 105,744 tons, to 
354,659 tons. The shipments of oats uxre considerably higher than 
those of wheat until the year 1921, but subsequent'y|ears show de¬ 
clining tonnage of shipments of oats until 1927- when they began 
to increase slightly, i 

In the areas of earliest settlement (see Table I) the changes in 
the number of farms, the occupied acreage, the improved acreage, 


Table III—Numbers of Livestock on Farms in the PEApE River Area, 
Census Division No. 16 ' ! 


1916*.1 

No. OF Horses | 

CATT1.E : , 

Hogs 


5,S90 

6,350 ;i 

11,374 

1921t..' 

18,461 ! 

39,675 

14,457 

1926**. 

20,280 '‘I 

22,372, : 

16,911 

1931ft . 

30.243 

• 28,760 

37,799 


• Census of Manitoba, Saakatchman and Marta, 191S, Tab/e IS. | 

t Sttlh ernitu of Canada, 19SI, Vol. V, Tabic 89. ■ j 

•• Ctnw of Mena, WBB, Tabic 103. ‘ 

tt "Preliminary Report," Census of Canada, mi. 

and the production of field crops during the periods of expansion, 
1916 to 1921, and of recession from 1921 to 1926 are much the same 
for the whole area of Census Division No. 16. The changes in the. ' 
number of farms were not so great, but the size of farms increased 
more than in the area as a whole over the whole period 1916 to 
1926. The displacement of oat acreage by wheat in the period 
of recession after the failure of livestock production and the 
introduction of more favourable freight rates (1924-1925) is especi¬ 
ally noticeable in these areas of earliest settlement. 

The table on livestock in Census Division No. 16 (Table III) - 
indicates the periodical changes in the livestock industry in the 
census years.. The number of horses increased in almost the same 
proportion as did the rural population arid the occupied acreage 
in the first period of expansion after the penetration of the railroad. 
Their numbers increased only slightly, however, in the period of 
recession from 1921 to 1926, Numbers of cattle' on the farms 
increased almost six times between 1916 and 1921 owing to the.(^ 
effects of the'Cow Bill and the great movement for diversified 
farming which followed the War, However, their numbers'declined 
very sharply in the succeeding period with ■ the low prices, the 
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Table IV—Shipments of Livestock on Railways Serving Greater Peace 
■ River Area, i'919'-193I* 



Tons o 

F Freight ! 

lAULED 


Tonsc 

F'Freight 

Hauled 


Horses 

Cattle 

Hogs 


Horses 

Csttle 

Hogs 

1919. 

,i3,493t 



1926... . 

541 

5,092 

2,375 

1920. 

. 1,299 

3,074 

1,629 

1927.... 

if 980 

4,755 

2,544 

1921. 

767 

2,786 

1,077 ' 

1928.... 

. 1,713 

5,135 

2,596 

1922. 

, 415 

7,572 

2,783 

1929.... 

. l-,6?4 

3,668 

2,509 

1923. 

207 

7,935 

.. 2,291 

1930.... 

. LSOif 

2,987 

2,160 

1924. 

316 

8,772 

2,889 

1931.... 

765 

3,485 

, 2,575 

192S. 

474 

9,223 

3,454 










==== 




• Data provided by Canadian National Railways, 
t Livestock of all kinds. 


decrease in the rural population, and the increased acreage which 
was given over to wheat. 

Annual shipments of livestock ‘ from that part of the north 
country which might be called the greater Peace River district are 
indicative of the changes which were shown in the census figures 
for five-year periods. The figures, which are the tonnages car^ied_^/^ 
by the railroads (see Table IV), are giVen for the years 1919 to 
1931. Both ingoing and outgoing freight are included, -The 

Table V—Average Yield per Acre of Wheat* and Oats in Peace River 
Area' 1916-1931, Census Division No. 16_ 


1916*.. 

1917.. . 

1918.. . 

1919.. . 
1920**. 
1921t.. 

1922.. . 

1923.. . 





60 
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shipments of horses follow much the same trends as do the popu¬ 
lation figures, since it was chiefly tlje importation of horses by the ■ 
settlers that accounts for the shipments. The tonnages increase 
in the expansion periods and decrease in the period of recession. 
The case is different with the shipments c^Ltattle, however. The 
figures indicate that large numbers of cattle were imported into the 
territory in the years 1919 and 1920 when the tide changed, and 
cattle began to move out from the area in greatly increasing num¬ 
bers from that time tilljl^25. The actual number of cattle in the 
area was greatly lessened as shown by the census figures in Table 
III. After 1925 the tot^lshipments of cattle began to fall off very 
perceptibly.’ yTilc total shipments of' hogs changed but little 
from 1919''tb^i931,javeraging'between 2,000 and 3,000 tons each 
year. . ' ' ' 

The average yields per acre of wheat and oats given in the 
preceding table (Table V) are indices of the varying crop con¬ 
ditions experienced in this period. The yield of wheat varied 
from 11 bushels per acre in 1921 to .33 bushels in 1927. The yield 
of oat^s varied from 18 bushels in 1922 to 59 in 1927. The yields 
of- particular years had a very direct effect on the migration to 
and from the Peace River area. The good crop of 1919 was one 
of the factors contributing to the increased settlement which 
occurred in 1919 and 1920. The poor years of 1921 and 1922 
gave considerable impetus to the movement of settlers out of the 
area.® It tended to check the influx of new settlers and'to dis¬ 
courage those who had already taken up land. A series .of good 
years with average yields of 20-33 bushels per acre for wheat 
contributed to the renewed expansion of settlement which occurred 
after 1926.^ (For more detailed data on the crop conditions in 
the years 1916-1932 for the Peace River district, see Table 1,- 
Appendix). 

In the period of isolated settlements and in the succeeding 
period of expansion and integration the growth of population is 
spasmodic and both advance and-recession are experienced. The 
trends in population expansion, changes in sex ratio, in age and 
sex distribution, and in ethnic and occupational backgrounds 
are shown in the following pages. 

Rapid growth of population, due mainly td'migration, charac¬ 
terizes both the Province of Alberta and its northern frontier, the- 
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Peace River area. The newness of the latler is seen in the fact 
that its peak increase of 423.8 percent, came in 1916, while the 
highest rate of increase, 153.6 per', cent, for the whole province 
occurred ten years earlier. Ahoth.6r frontier characteristic may 
be recognized in the fact that percentage ilicreases for successive 
census periods fluctuate much more widely for the Peace River 
area than for the province. The absolute figures must, of course, 


XTable VI—The Growth of Population of the Peace River Area compared 
. WITH THAT of THE Province of Alberta, 1901-1931 



•• This total includes 1,33d people in Battle River senleirt^iit. which extends north of Census Division 
No. 16. ^ , ,1 

tt Population data for the Peace River Block are available only for the Dominion .Census years 
1921 and 1931. No census was taken in British Columbia in 1916 and 1926, as was the case for the 
three Prairie Provinces. 

••• Increase is based on the I(V-year period, 1921-1931. 

ftt Cenrur 0/ Albirta; 1906. The above total includes population for Dunkegan, Grande Prairie, 
Peace River Crossing, and Spirit River settlements. 

be kej^t in mind. Thu^ an increase of roughly five thouskhd people 
in 1911-1916 for Peace River area corresponds to 423.8 per cent, 
of the 191^ total while an increase of about six thousand in the 
next five-year period corresponds to only 98.8 per cent, of the 
1916 figure. The depression period of the early 1920’s is reflected 
in the relatively low figure of 3.3 per cent, increase for Alberta in 
,1921-1926. Its influence is even more marked on the northern 
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frontier where tliwinet decrease of 6.4 per cent, indicated that the 
exodus from thrmrea exceeded the influx. The rapid growth of 
population during the 1926-1931 period (20.4 per cent, increase 
for the province and 157.9 per cent, for the Peace River area) 
reflects the improved economic conditions throughout the west. 

It is worth, noting that the renewed momentum of northward 
migration was not spent until late in 1930,; a year after the de- / 
pression was general in older areas. ■ 

The sex distribution of population changed during this period' 
of settlement, as- may be seen in'Jthe follow'ing table; , . 


Table VII— Sex Rat;os for the Peace River.‘’’Area and for the Province 
OF .'\niERTA, 1901-1931 * (Number of Males-per 100 Females) 


^ Albebw Ccns,us Di'v. No. 16 j Pe 


1901.. 

1906.. 

1911.. 
,1916.. 

1931.. 

1926.. 
1931*' 


128 
HO . 
149 
126 - 
123 : 
120 
121 / 


194t 

202 

160 

136 

142 


18S 


t f/ Htbiru, mu Vol. 1,’rable / Based on dat'a from.seven Percc'River settlements, 

which were unorgantted territory in Edmonton Electoral District in'I9I 
•• "Preliminary Report^ Crnrirr 0/CRtiede; raay. 

.) ■ V , fi ^ 

-y . ; . ' ; J/-fl 

. ,_The difference in the/ex ratio between the twTr^gions is one 
of degree, and the ratibs of 194 and 202 males per 100 females 
in the Peace River area in 1911 and 1916 respectively, are explained 
by the fact that relatively few women migrated northward before 
the railway reached Peace River. There isia definite trend towards 
a balance in the sex ratio as the age of settlement increases, but 
the stage reached by the province in 1906^ as reflected by a ratio 
of 140 m'iles per 100 females was not approximated by Peace River 
area until 'twenty years later. Retardation of settlement in the 
Peace River Block as compared to the rest of the northern region 
is indicated by the unbalanced ratio of 185 males per 100 females 
as late as 1931. This condition is related to lack of transportation 
facilities until recent years. It is worthy of note that periods 


\ 
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of very rapld^migration are those marked by a great influx of males, 
and the trend toward a balance bet^.eeu the two sexes is thus 
temporarily disturbed. This is exemplified in the case of Alberta 
in 1906 and 1911 when the proportion of males was greater than 
in 1901. A similar fluctuation is seen for Census Division No. 16, 
in' 1916, when the sex,'ratio was 202 ' males per 100 females as 
compared to 194 in 1911. ^ 

The next table records the changing sex ratio for the northern 
settlements in the most advanced--s-tage of development at the 
present time. , * 

Table VIII —Trends in the Sex Ratio for'the Areas of First Agricultura4 


Settlement in the Peace River Area* 



The sex ratio for the. areas of first agricultural settlement follows 
a trend simllarTo that for, the Adiole Peace River area, as shown in 
the preceding table. The malpi-population outnumbers the female 
population__by»miore than' two to one until l9l6, when the railway 
reached Gr^dfe'Trairie and Peace River town. From this time,on 
an increasing proportion of female migrants is evidenced by the 
rnarked, tr^nd fbwaVds a balanced sex ratio in 1921 and 1926 census 
years. It‘may be'stated, by way of comparison, that in 1926 
the..ratio for the total rural population of Alberta was 1322 
’(Table VII shows a ^ex ratio of 194 males per hundred females 
in 1911 for the whole Census Division,.while that for the first agri¬ 
cultural settlements is 213 in 1911. This difference in the pro¬ 
portion of males is due partly to the influx of single male home¬ 
steaders to' the Fairview-Berwyn and Grande prairies. Another 
reason i? that-the population fgr the whole Census Division includes 
not only the above-mentioned prairies but also the older settlements 
at Peace River, Shaftesbury, and Spirit River where the two sexp 
were represented by almost equal numbers. , 1 
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. ' • The tables just presented must be placed over againsf the 
stages of devf^lopment outlined in the preceding pages of this 
chapter.'^ Tl/e trend away from an excessive male distribution 
may be not^d for the region as a whole, but it is somewhat offset 
by the continued opening up of new districts on the fringes of the 
older settlements. In Table VIII the t^rijoriai units are constant 
and the trend toward a more balanced sex ratio becomes more 
apparent; 

The shape of the population pyramid of the Peace River sample 
in coffl'patison with those of older regions is an indication of 



its youth (see Fig. 35). The extreme irregularity and the un¬ 
balanced sex ratio are the most noticeable features of this diagram. 
The excess of males is especially marked in the age-groups above 
30-34 years and the largest proportion of males is between 30 and SO 
years of age. There is, a tendency toryard symmetry in the three 
lowest age-groups, which include children born within the, area. 
This tendency will appear also in the adult groups'within the next 
t'wo evades as natural increase takes the place of immigration. 
At th^resent m^ent it is a population at the age of high pro¬ 
ductive efficiency. 

The ethnic character of the region has remained relatively 
constant. 

® Set Tables I and H. ^ , 
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The acco,mpanying table presents the number and proportion 
of principal ethnic groups in Alberta for the la'st four census years. 
The British group is the largest throughout the three decades, 
yarying from 47.8 per cent, in 1901 to 59.8 per cent, in 1921. 
The drop to 53.2 per cent, in 193Tis e^^lained by proportionately 
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in 1931. The group called “Various Others” includes American 
Indians, Asiatics, Hebrew.s, and others whose origin is not specified. 
The American Indians who form the majority of this group, vary 
from 13,000 to 15,000, but the corresponding proportion dropped 
from 18.4 per cent, in 1901 to 2.1 per cent, in 1931. 

The distribution of ethnic elements in the Peace River area 
follows much the same trend as that for the whole province. The 
earliest data for the north country appear in the Census for 1921, 
but the ethnic distribution for the Peace River Block is not avail-' 
able until 1931. For this reason, only the last census figures, are 
used in the accompanying table. 


Table’" X—Prin'cipal Ethnic Origins or the Population in Peace River 
.A.REA IN 19.tl*(Cciisus Division No. 16 and Peace River Block) 


Ethnic Oricln 

Population 

Percentage 

Total. 

34,630 

100.0 

British. 

17,384 

50.2 

Scandinavian. 

4,226 

12.2 

North and West European.. 

5,867 

16.9 

Central and Southeast European. 

4,815 

13.9 

VarioiLs Others. '-t . . . . . . 

2,338 

6.7 


i\o cllinic d.!!.-! .ire .iv.iil.il)]c for liiitile Rivtr settlement, since it lies in nnorganired territory 
outside Census Division No. Ifi. The total population was 1,331 in 1921..' 


Data from “Preliminary Report”, Ctnius of Conada. 1031. ' 

The British group comprises one-half of the Peace River popu¬ 
lation, or a slightly .smaller'proportion than that for the province. 
A regional difference is seen for the Scandinavian element'which 
forms 12.2 per cent, of the Peace River population, bui c^ly 
8.6 per cent, for the province. .The North and West Europef^it,. 
group forms practically the same^'pi-roportion in botb.area'b, i.e., 
16.9 per cent, in the north '8'ountry'hnd.i 17.6'Tef" cent, for the 
province. 

The Central and South European group is under-represented,on 
jhe north frontier ih comparison with the province, as indicated 
by proportions of 13.9 and 17.1 per cent., for the respective areas. 
The native Indians account for the bulk of the group called “Various 
Others”. They comprise 4.9 per cent, of the Peace River popu¬ 
lation, or more than twice .as large -a proportion as th^t for the 
province. It would appear from these figures that the Peace 
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River area has a population whose ethnic composE^bn reflects, 
in the main, the heterogeneity that characterize's^^e population 
of Alberta as a whole. 

If we examine the sub-areas of the-Peace River area, which were 
surveyed for this study, we find certain differences between older 
and newer settlements in the eihnic composition of their popu¬ 
lations. y" 


Table XI— Principal Ethnic Origins of the Total ,Population in 
Fairview, .Grande Prairie, Berwyn, Rolla, and Fringe Setple.ments, 
jN 1931 (Percentage Distribution) ■ 


Ethnic Origin 


Rra.ru; 

Brkwvn 

1 Roi.la* 


Total. 

100 0 ' 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 “ 

TOO.O 

British.. ... 

57.4 ' 

, 55 2 

, 56.7 

59.3 

40.8 

North-and West 

8.9 

14.1 

n.i 

13.3 

• 9.5 

“ European. 

Central and South¬ 

24 9 

17 8 

14.9 

13.8 

' 15,5 

east European . , 

6 3 

11.7 

13'e 

4.9 

' 26.8 

Various Others. 

2.5 1 

1.2 

'3.7*' 

8,7 

• 7.4 


• Rolia settlement is here taken to Pncludc Sub-diMSions C (Heaton River) .ijid D (Riskat^navv River) 
in Census Division No. 10 for British Columbia. 


t The “Fringe" Settlements include Hines Creek and Clear Hills settlements, i.e.,-Local Improve¬ 
ment Districts: Nos. 859, 888, 889, 917. Data for Battle River, the third settlement usually included 


While the .Tjfe'ayority bf the settlers are of British extraction, 
Scandinaviai^'s and Northwest Europeans are also relatively Im¬ 
portant. (In'most instances these non-British elements have come 
either from older Canadian regions or from the United States, 
and are fairly^ell adjusted to the life language of this con¬ 
tinent.) The settlement of Valhalla is composed, in the main, 
of Norwe'gia'fts-Cfrom Camrose, Alberta, and from'Minnesota. 
Among the earliest settlers are the' Germans from the Rhineland 
-and the German-Russians fro^ijav.the Black Sea region, who form 
the" homogeneous * Catholic community of Friedensthal near 
Fairview. There is a small group of French-Canadlans near 
Bezanson in the southeastern corner of the Grand_e Prairie district. 
Polish, and in recent years, Russian and Ukrainian elements, Lave 


\ 
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been pushing into the fringe districts, east of Spirit River, imme¬ 
diately'east of the British Columbia border, northwest of Rolla, 
along the Battle River highway, and on the outskirts of Cle^r Hills 
,and Battle River districts. Indian reserves are found at a few 
points throughout the area, but they are opened to whil^ settle¬ 
ment when the land is needed. - \\ 


TABLfe XII— Birthplaces of Farm Operators (Comparison of 332 Peace 
River Farm Operators with the Total Farm Operators in Census Division No. 16, 
and in the Province of Alberta)* 



Total 

, Farm Opei 

lAToas 

Percen 

TAGE DiSTRI 

BUTION 


Peace 

Cen.u. 

province 

Peace 

Cenaua 

Province 


Sample 

No. 16 ' 

Alberta 

Sample 

No. 16 

Alberta 

No. of occupied farms 

332 

2,796 

. 77,130 

100 

jOO 

' 100 

Operators reporting 







birthplace . 

329 

.2,736 

75,394 

99 

98 

98 

Bfitish-born . 

185 

1,477 

34,713 ' 

56 ' 

S3 

45 

Canada. 

117 

956 

20^290 . 

35 

34 

26 

British Isles...... 

68 

504 

14,099 

21 

18 

19 

Other British 







Possessions . 


17 

324 


1 


1 United States . 

66 

649 

19,130 

20 

23 

25 

! Continental Europe. . 

78 

1 610 

21,389 

23 

22 

28 

Scandinavia . 

35 

324 

6,294 

11 

12 

8 

1 North and West 







j 1 Europe . 

23 

63 

3,026 

7 

2 ' 

4 

V Central and South- 







; east Europe. . .. 

' 20 

_ 223 

12,069 

6 

8 

16 

Asia and other 







I countries . 



162 



Of 

Nm reported . 

' 3 

60 

1,736 

1 

' 2 

2 

-i-- 








Cinsuj of Mcrta, 19S6, Table 10, p. 195. 
t Lm 8 than K of 1%., 


By way of summary, it may be stated that people of British, 
.Scandinavian, and German descent form the bulk of the population 
in the older settlements. The British .people* also form the largest 
group in the fringe,settlements, but their proportion is decreasing 
rapMly in favour of Central European”peQple. 

Eyeri more Important than ethnic origins is a consideration of 
the 'regional origins of the population. Frontiers exhibit a great 
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heterogeneity as to birthplace of its inhabitants, but as the region 
matures the native-born element becomes predominant. 

Two circumstances render the comparisons made in Table XII 
less valid than th^y ^otherwise might have been. The "latest 
available statisticar^ta for Census Division No. I6'and for the 
province are taken drom the Census-of Alberta,- 1926. A great 
number of people moved into the area during the next four years, 
however, and 80 of these recent arrivals are included in the sample 
-group. Again, the sample Includes 55 farn^ operators from the 
Peace River Block, but data as to total farm operators in this 
sub-area are not available. Yet these discrepancies are not 
great enough to obscure the essential differences between older 
and newer regions. 

The British-born operators are slightly over-represented in the 
sample, as compa.red with the Census Division, and this applies 
mainly to the group from the British Isles. On the other hand, 
the United States-born operators are-slightly. under-represented, 
i.e., by 20 per cerft. as compared with 23 per cent, for the 
: Census Division-. For .the rest, the sample^ gives jHghtlj^ more" 
weight to operators from north and west Europe than is warranted 
by the corresponding figure for the Census Division. Taken as 
a whole, the survey sample of 332 farm operators may be taken 
as fairly representative of the various ethnic elements in the rural 
population of the Peace River Country. 

-The present settlers not only have a variety of ethnic backgrounds 
but they were born in diverse r'egions. Sometimes they came 
straight from'their birthplace to the Peace-River Country; in many 
more cases they had moved from region to,region until they came to 
a full stop in the valley of the Peace. Figure 36 shows the variety of 
routes of migration followed by a sample group of.328 Peace River 
farm operators. The number of men who followed a given route 
is indicated by a figure, and a stop-over of at least one year is 
shown by a dot in the region specified. The arrows indicate the 
general niovement westward. The most direct routes, i.e., with 
none or only one stop-over, were followed by-88 per cent, of fhe men 
from Eastern Canada, by 57 per cent, of those from tho British Isles, 
by 68 per cent, of the Continental Europeans, and by 77 per cent.- ■ 
of the United Stdtes-born operators. Less than 6 per cent, of the 
sample group came to Canada by way of the United States._ 

While many of the people of the non-agricultufal occupations 
had been weeded.'out by fhe time of this survey in 1930, the area 
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occupational experience. As in other ;newly settled regions such 
occupational variety is in sharp contrast with an almost exclusively 
agricultural population jri farm areas long settled.’- There were 
found those who had been’ for a time blacksmiths, carpenters, 
draughtsmen, fishermen, glass-blowers, moulders^pluml^ers, sawyers, 
tailors, bottlers, bricklayers, builders, warehousemen, foundrymen. 

Table XIII —Classification of Previous Occupations of 332 Peace River 
- , Farm Operators 



Semi-agricultural occupations.. . . 16 

Professions!. ;..•. . 21 

Business nranagersi. 29 

Unskilled'. 46 

Artisans... 51 

Clerks, office workers, personal and civil service. IIS 

Semi-ski^ed artisans..i. 118 

TOTAL..‘...i; l96* 
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lumbermen, miners, jockeys, mill-workers, sailors, policemen, sur¬ 
veyors, fruit-packers, smelter-men, trappers, ministers, dentists, 
lawyers, doctors, soldiers, mechanics, storekeeppfs, engineers, rail- 
waymen,'lO'ffice workers|t teachers,-^ hotelkeepers^ and jacks-of-all- 
trades. ' ' '' 

Further evidence of the occupational mobility, i.e., the changes 
in occupation, of the 332 farm operators in the Peace River sample 
is given in the following table: 

Table XIV —Distribution of Farm Operators by Previous Occupations 

OTHER THAN FARMING 


-No. OF Operators 

94. 

,127 .. 

. 74 . 

29 . 


332' 


A total of 94 opera^brSv or 28 per cent, of the sample, had'worked 
only at farming before settling in the Peace River area, while the 
remaining 72 p'er cent.|-had engaged in one or more non-agricultural 
pursuits. . Yet some rural contacts are established for the majority 
of the sample group from the' fact that 271 operators; or 81.6 
per cent, of the tbtal,^ere born on farms, while the remaining 
61 operators, or 18.4 per cent, were born in towns or cities. This 
last group included 24 men from urban areas in the British Isles/ 

There were 81 men, or 24 per .cent.'of the‘sample, who reported 
no previous agriculture experience.' The remaining 251 operators, 
or about 75 per cent, of the total, had been engaged at least one year 
in full-time farm work. About 50 per cent, of this latter group had 
spent 1 to 9 years on farms.before entering the Peace River area; 
32 per cent, had 10-19 years’ previous farm experience; the re¬ 
maining 18 per cent, had spent 20 years or more at farm ■?7ork 
outside the Peace River area. 

The" main stages of the Peace River development have been 
described. __ It is now^our task to define the present-day fringe by 
comparing it.with the older districts.' . In this way the various 
stages in the life cycle of the region can be exhibited side by side, 
and their living conditions analysed. ^ 










CHAPTER' IV ' - 

THE PATTERN OF AGRICl/LTURAL DEVELOP¬ 
MENT IN THE PEACE RIVER IN COMPARISON 
WITH OTHER AREAS* 

T he description of changes in agriculture in the first part 
of the preceding chapter has dealt with the cycle of land 
exploitation in ,its time-sequence.' This"analysis,''however;~ 
does not present a^homplete historical account of the'various 
phases of that cycle. For that reason, then, it is necessary to 
make use of information collected by rural surveys in 1'930 to 
present a cross-section of- the Peace River settlements in com¬ 
parison with those of well-settled areas in other parts of the Great 
Plains regions of Canada and the United States, and also to give 
a similar analysis of successive districts within' the Peace River 
area itself. By such mean's a pioneer region is defineT'through 
comp.^iSon with areas in a more advanced, stage of development, 
and tnejringe of this region is defined by comparing districts just 
settled with those which ace approaching maturity. 

Successive, changes occur in the conditions*of farming as an 
area proceeds through-;.the cycle of exploitation. The nurnber of 
farmers increases, and at the saane time also the size of the farm. 
The quarter-section homestead becomes successively the half- 
section owned farm, and'Jater the three-quarter section owned and 
rented farm. Many' become even larger. Correlated with this 
change is the increase in the amount of improved land. In the 
early years of settlement a large proportion of the land is made 
up of new clearing or breaking. Later, with constant cropping, 
comes the weed problem anT^the summer fallow. Gradually 
the popular cash crop, wheat in this instance, displaces the earlier 
maturing feed,crops, such as oats and barley, which are grown 
chiefly for the needs of livestock. Livestock is of more importance 
to the settler when Jie-first enters. Transportation'is poor, and 
he must raise co:m.modities with small bulk per unit of value. 
Average capitalisation of the farm shows successive changes in 
other items l?e^cs livestock. Land and buildings take a pro¬ 
gressively larger part of the total investme'rit'in the farm as the 
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Initial capital is one of the naeaus by which the settlers haye 
established these agricultural conditions. The data indicate that 
final ret worth is directly correlated with the initial capital. 
Cash r^eipts are another naeans by which farming is established. 
In the- early stages of settlement when the farm is not a producing 
unit, the settler receives a large part of his annual returns from 
outside the farm, ^usually'by working in the older agricultural 
-sections -of the country."' Regional maturity brings a relatively- 
high degree of independence of outside sources for provision of ttee 
means j^f living. / 

In order to appreciate the agricultural development of the 
Peace l^iver Valley, it is necessary to compare this region with the 
,whole province cjf Alberta and with other areas still more suitable 
for this purpose.I’ To facilitate this comparison, a number of tables 
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are presented summarizing data published in the Census of Alberta, 
1926, data from the records obtained in the 1930 survey in the 
Peace River Valley, and also from other similar studies. 

1. Number and She of E^rrfn LTo/SfftgJL 

The development in the numbeyT of farms in Alberta from 1901 
to 1926 inclusive is indicated by/the increase from 9,479 farmers 
in 1901 to 77,130 in 1926'. Tha highest number reached was in 
1921 when 82,954 were reported, and the exodus of some 5,000 
is explainable in terms of the rapid decline in farm prices following 
the. War. ' . ' , 

The average acreage held has increased from 2-88 acres per farm 
in 1901, to 370 acres per farm in 1926^. TAe increase in the 
size of farms, however, ddes not tell the whole story; The rapidity 
with which the'farm industry has advanced in Alberta can probably 
best be measured by the increase in the amount of improved land.® 
In 1901 only 474,694 acres, or an average of approximately SO 
acres per farm, were reported as improved while in 1926 the total 
improved acreage was 13,204,114, or an average of-more than 
171 acres per farm.'^- 

The trend toward larger Foldings can be seen from the fact that 
only 27 per cent, of the farms in 1901 were larger than a quarter 
section, while in 1926 the proportion had increased to 57 per cent.' 
Census District No. 16, which includes the Peace River Valley, 
had a total of 2,796 farms in 1926. The averagie area occupied 
per farm was 307, acres or just slightly less than jthe average for 
Alberta for 1916. The average amount of improyed land in 1926 
was approximately! 10 acres per farm, which isj practically the 
same as the average for Alberta in 1916. This suggests a lag of 
about ten years in the development of the Peace River area. 

The 332 farms visited during the survey of 1930 are shown in 
Table XV to have held a total acreage of 145,337^ or an average 
per farm of 438 acres. This would suggest that the; farmers visited 
were not quite representative, but operators of a sbmewhat larger 
farm unit than the average in the district. Not only is this figure 
larger than the average in the district, but it is also larger than 
the average for the whole province, in 1926. It mlust be kept in. 

’ Cnsuj'o/ Alberta, ISSS (Ottawa: Dominion Boreau of Statiatica, 1928), Tabic S6. 

‘ tiif. ' j ' - 

® Land which haa bean brohen. ‘ ' i 

\Crasny a/Alberta, /see, Table S6. , ! ; 
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_ Table XV— Average Occupied and Improved Acreages _ 


I 

Census Div. No. 8* 
Alberta, 1926 

[ Census Div. 

' No. 16* 

I Alberta. 1926 

Peace River 
Sample 1930 

Total acreage in area;. 

Total occupied acreage. 

4,166,637 

3,160,215 

1 7,104,255 

857,154 

145,337 

Percentage of area occupied... 

76 

12 

Average size of farm. 

- 349 

307 

438 

Total improved acreage. 

1,344,270 

'308,232 

59,752 

Percentage improved. 

42 

36 

41 

Average improved acreage per 

148 

110 

1 180 


• Ctnius 0/ Alberta, 1928, Table 94. 


mind, however, that the figure for the province represents a very 
wide variety of farming areas and is therefore not strictly com¬ 
parable. Comparing these figures with those of the Melfort district 
of Saskatchewan* it is worthy of note that the average for the 
latter is 465 acres per farm, a figure somewhat higher than those 
for either of the areas mentioned. The Melfort district is consider¬ 
ably older than the Peace River district, although its soil, climate 
and 6ther physical features are quite similar. 

The number of farms of different sizes found among" the 332 
farms surveyed in the Peace River area is shown in Table XVI. 


Table XVI— Size of Farm Holdings in the Peace River IArea 


/f 


" ./ 


/ 


0- 160. 
161 - 320. 
321 - 480. 
481 - 640. 
641 - 800. 
801 - 960. 


Total acreage 
Average. 




Tota 




80 
95 ■ 
63 
SO 
19 
11 


961 - 1120. 
U21 - 1280. 
1281 - 1440. 
1441 - 1600. 
Over 1600. 


Total 


Number of 




/ 332 


145,337 

438 





iskatoon: College of Agriculture, University 
study were from a very restricted territory 
hat reason are not strictly comparable with 
types of .farms from the centre to the con¬ 
ut between the Peace River area and the 
er study included a more scattered sample. 
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It is noteworthy that ,175' of the farms com'priscd half sections 
or less, and 157 were three-quarters of a section or more, some 
ranging over two and one-half sections. 

The amount of improved land operatedmy these farmers visited 
in 1930 was 59,752 acres, and the average per farm was 180 acres 
(41 per cent.), or 191.8 acres on the average for th'e 309 farms which 
had improved- land in crop. (See also Table IV, Appendix, for 
classification of farms according to improved acreage.) This 
is slightly larger than the provincial figure for fhe year 1926 (171 
acres peri farm, or 46 per cent.). In MelforU the amount of 
improved iland is 69 per cent, of the occupied acreage as compared 
with the 36 per cent, in the Peace River, Census Division No. 16. 
In Census Division No. 8 of Alberta, an area much older but compar- 
-ible physiographically to Census Division No. 16, the proportion of 
improved land was 43 per cent, in 1926. It is quite typical of the ' 
fringe region that a smaller proportion of its occupied acreage'is 
■improved. It takes considerable time and capital investment to 
clear and break land for cultivation and botli.of these are at a 
premium in the fringe. 

2. Tenure of Sarvt Holdings 

The occupants of farms in- the fringe areas are chiefly owners, 
or homesteaders, who will become owners upon the completion ^ 
of their homestead duties. Table XVII presents the numbers 
and percentages 'of owners or homesteaders, managers, tenants, 
and , owner-tenants .for -the-Peace River sample and for Census 
Division No. 16, as well as for the older area of Census Division No. 8, 
Alberta.« The figures indicate that there are significant differences 
between the older and the newer areas. Only 66 per cent, of the 
Census DNision No. S’' operators are owners or homesteaders whilp 
in the frinjge region of Census Division No. 16, 70 per cent, are in this 
class and, in the sample, 79 per cent. One-third of these latter 
have not yet “proved up” their homestead ri^ts. If the owners 
and owner-tenants are combined, the difference becomes more 
significant. The combined figupe for the older area includes only 
81 pet cent, of the total number of operators while, in the fringe 
census division, the figure is 91 per cent. This leaves only 9 per ' 
cent, tenants in the fringe area and no managers whatsoever, as 

‘ Ibid. p. 54, Tabic 34. ' ■ 

’ This is one of the older areas in the parkland of central ^Alberta. Its physical features arc much 
like those of the Peace River area, ft includes the towns of Red Deer, Wetaskiwin. and Camrose. 
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compared with'the 18 per cent, tenants in the older area.and 1 per 
cent, managers. • 

The newer fringe contains few tenants because land is com¬ 
paratively cheap in the first stages of settlement and it is not 
necessary for the individual 'to have any large amount of capital 
in order to bepome an owner of property. The 310 filing fee and 
the fulfilling (^.certain.^homestead duties is the only requirement. 
However, as the area becomes, older and ^s the value of land 
increases, the amount of initial capital required for an individual 
to becorhe an owner necessarily increases also. As a consequence, 

Table XVII —Tenure orFarm Holdings 


. 

Census D 

IV. No. 8* 

Census D 

V. No. 16» 

Sample 1930 

No. 

Per«nt. 

No. 

Per cent. 

No,_ 

.Percent.- 

Total number of farmers... . 

' '9,059 

■ 100 ' 

2,796 

I'OO 

332 

100 

Owncrs-or homesteaders.... 

6,041 ’ 

67 

1,955 

70 

263 

79 

Managers.. 

57 

1 

12 




■Teri,ants.% . . .. TT .. I 

1,602- 

17 

. 239 

9 

3 

J 

Owner-tenants-.; . 

1,359 

15 

590 

21 

66 

20 


• Census oj Alberta, 1926, Tabic 94. 


those with small amounts of capital must first become tenants. 
Tenancy in an extensive .form may take place on tfie fringe only 
after its cheap agricultural land has been taken up. 

Most of the settlers took up homesteads when they-first arrived. 
Only 47 of the sample studied had purchase^d the-first farms on 
which they settled, while 280 had acquired their first holdings by 
homesteading or by legacy. This is shown in detail in Table V, 
Appendix, which also reveals the fact that the two,great homestead 
periods were the years prior to 1914 and the years between 1925 
and 1929. 7 , . ' 

The survey has shown that a settler usually adds one or more 
additional units to his original homestead or first purchase. The 
total number of- such purchases recorded by the Interviewers was 
248, and from these records some information can be gleaned 
regarding land values in the Peace River area withm the last 20 
.years. Table VI, AppenHix, sets forth in detail me number of 
purchases made at different prices iq the four fiw-year periods 

. : ■ : ■ _ J 
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between 1910 and 1930. Thirty-three of such purchases were 
made at prices averaging less than 35 per acre, while the majority 
ranged between 35 and 320 per acre. ThcL highest price paid for 
unimproved land was 345 per acre in 1929, when the Indian 
Reserve close to Fairview was opened up. Improved land has 
changed hands at prices ranging fr£m 35 to -355, and one case 
was recorded of a sale at a figurey^.ppri^hing 375, this deal 
was not completed and the original owner repossessed; the land. 
These prices parallel fairly clos^ those for'^the Md^rt district 
of Saskatchewan during its development up"to 192^*?‘‘,The table 



Fig. 38—Flax in bloom on the Battle River prairie. 
Fig- 39—A stand of hay. 


does not show any marked trend toward higher knd values chiefly 
because the greater number of purchases have been outlying farms 
or those on which the original hoVesteader had failed to make 
good. However, 345 per acre was 'i-n 1930 a common valuation 
placed on the better class of land\^mch had been improved 50 
to 75 per cent. ■ vj ' 

3. Ut^zation of Improved Land 

The utilization of the farm lands under the above-mentioned 
forms of tenure in the Peace River Country indicates certain typical 
fringe characteristics. 'The most important crop is wheat, which; 
with 80 acres per farm, claims approximately 45 per cent, of the 
irhpfoved acreage. Wheat is a cash-crop which can be carried 


0 
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fairly long distances to outside markets, a necessary requirement 
■ for fringe exploitation. For the same reason, flax is sometimes 
grown. Oats are raised on 21 per cent, of the improved land, aniT 
other crops on 4 per cent, (see Table VII, Appendix). Coarse 
gra-fn crops are for the most-part retained on the farm for live; 
stock feed. ' . ■ 

Peace River enthusiasts have often spoken of the great fertility 
of the soil in the area and the tremendous crops which are rea_ped. 
Phenomenal yields are reported from time to time and 40 to '50 
bushels of wheat per acre on new breaking are not unknown. The 
average in 1929 for the sample group was 28 bushels on new break¬ 
ing, 22 bushels per acre after summer fallow, and 17 bushels-per 
acre on stubble land—the average for all wheat land being ap- 
.proximately 20 bushels. While this is above the average yield for 
the Prairie Provinces, it indicates that phenomenal yields are,the 
exception rather than the rule. Wheat, howe|ipr, with special 
emphasis on the early-maturing varieties, will c(^ntinue to be the 
staple of Peace River Valley farming. Oats have always been a 
good crop. The average for 1929 on the farms surveyed was 
approximately 45 bushels per acre with much higher yields on so'me 
of the new land. In 1929 barley yielded in some districts as low as 
^QJjS.sh^Js per acre, and ii^others as high as 40 bushels per acre. 

' IiPthis'afeta the fallow la^d comprised 15 per cent., a proportion 
which' is considerably smaller than would be found in many older 
regions of the Prairie Provinces where the conservation of moisture 
is of iioportance or where the land has become infested-'with weeds’ 
through constant cropping. There are many places where one- 
third of the improved farmland is.vs^mmer-fallowed each year, and' 
in southern Alberta the proportion often reaches one-half. It is 
in the proportionate amount of breaking (15 per cent.) in which 
the Peace River area is very different from the older areas^ such as 
Melfort, where only 2 per cent,, of the cropland was in new breaking 
in the year 1926. Since the fringe farmer starts out on virgin land, 
it is necessary for him to,spend much of his time preparing that 
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land for future production by clearing and breaking.'” In the 
older sections, on the other hand, the larger part of the arable 
land has already been broken, and only a very small acreage is 
added annually to continue the expansion of the cropland and 
increase the value of the property. 

4-. P'allies of Farm Property 

' The investment per farm in Census Division No. 16 is given 
as SS,463, of which S3,086 is in land, S78S is in buildings, 3784 
in machinery and 3808 in livestock. The capital investment 
as estimated from the survey schedules gives somewhat higher 
figures for the Peace River Country than the census gives for 
the district.. The total average capital per farm for the 330 farms 
giving the information is 311,847 of which 37,640 is land valua¬ 
tion, 31,535 is in buildings, 31,332 in machinery, and 31,340 
in livestock. Thei^e '^gures are approxirffiately double the figures 
given in the census. VThe discrepancy in thb gross figures is partly 
(lue to the fact that the farms visited were somewhat larger than 
the average for the district, and also in part to the fact that the land 
values increased to some extent during the period of expansion 
from 1926-1930, which was the interval between the gathering of 
the two sets of figures. Census enumerators asked the question 
in such a way that the farmer gave the value of his farm according 
to the amount at which it could be sold at that time without a- 
forced sale, whereas the survey investigators asked the question 
in such a way that the farmer would value his farm according to 
the price' which it would bring in 1929-1930. These three dif¬ 
ferences probably explain the discrepancy. However, the pro¬ 
portions of capital devoted to the four divisions are quite com¬ 
parable. The census figures for 1926 give 57 per cenl;. land. 
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14/per cent, buildings, 14 per cent, tbachinerp, and 15 per cent, 
livestock, while the survey schedules give 65 per cent, land, 13 
per cent, buildings, 11 per cent, machinery,_ and 11 per cent, 
livestock. Comparing these figures for Peace River with those 
for theMelfort district, mentioned above, and for Census Division No. 
8, Alberta, it is significant that the Peace River sample has less 
than half of the average total capitalization of the Melfort sample 

J 


Table XVIII—Co.mparative Table of Values of Farm Property 



and the Census Division No. 16 figure for the fringe area is less 
than half that for the older region of Census Division No. 8 (see 
Table XVIII). 

A glance at Census figures shows that Census Division No. 16 
had a smaller percentage of the total valuation in land and build¬ 
ings than Census Division No. 8, the older, well-settled area, but 
on the other hand, the fringe had. a slightly larger percentage of 
the total valuation in machinery and livestock. The Peace 
River sample figures indicate that the land values which increased 
during the good years of 1927 to 1930 are slightly higher on the 
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percentage basis than are those in the older sample of Melfort. 
The proportion for buildings is smaller in the Peace River than 
in the older area (13 per cent, as compared to 19 per cent.). The 
fringe'farmers generally begin the development of their farms 
with cheap buildings, and it takes some time before they b^gin to'<--. 
improve them. After the erection of the first set of buildings 
most of their available capital is'used to buy more machin'ery, and 
later, land (see Chapter VI, section 2). Machinery^, accounts for 



Fig. 44—Registered shorthorns on a farm near Wembley. 

study and 10 per cent, in Alelfort. Livestock seems to be a more 
important item to the Peace River farmers than to those of Melfort 
(11 per cent, as compared to 8 per cent.). 

Table VII, Appendix, also gives the average capital according 
to the size of farm in the Peace River sample. From this table it 
is noteworthy that as the size of farm increases the average values 
of land, buildings, and livestock do not increase as rapidly as. those 
of machinery. In other words, in proportion to their total 
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zation farmers with smaller holdings appear to have less 
ery than their neighbours with larger holdings, but they 
latively better buildings and livestock. '*■ 


5. Indebtedness of Operators 
increased capital investment comes also the mortgage; 
ace River Country is no exception to this general rule. It 
reached the stage where most of the farmers are working, 
It least, on borrowed capital. . 

; it has been'ishown above that'tljie present'fcapital value 


S11,000 per farm for the farms surveyed, it must not be imagined 
that this is the average net worth of the farm operator. From 
this amount must be deducted the debts. Information regarding 
indebtedness was obtained from 323,of the farmers visited; 235 
of these reported themselves in debt; 109 had placed mortgages 
on their farms; 98 owed money on their implements and 14 on 
lumber; 75 had'failed to “square up” their general store bill;'^ 
146-had borrowed from the banks; 16 reported other miscellaneous 
debts. 


Table XXVII in Chapter V shows the present indebtedness 
the various categories and gives the average for farms having 
ch type of debt, and the average for the 323 farms that recorded' 


information. The average debt per farm was 
amount $779 was borrowed on mortgage, ^344 


31,377. Of 

vas owed to 


banks, $\(s2 to implement companies, 326 to merchants, land 313 
to lumb'er companies. 
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Eighty-eight farmers reported themselves free from debt. 
Thirty-one of these were owners or occupants of quarter-section 
farms and 27 had half-section farms; 17 were in the 480 acres 
class. Only 7 out of SO of the owners of section farms and only 
6 out of 44 of the operators of more than a section of land reported 
themselves free from debt. 

The average indebtedness for all farms which hadldebt amounts 
to Sl,893.» „ ' \ 

6. The'Relation of Debt to the Average Capital Investment 

In order to understand the importance of the debt incurred 
by farmers it is necessary to compare the.amount of indebtedness ; 
with the present value of their total assets. An attempt has been-' 
made to do,this on the basis of the “size of the farm”. Table VII,' 
Appendix, gives the average capital value for all farm property 
according to size of farm, and Table VIII, Appendix, gives the 
average debt per farm according to the same classification. When 
these figures are compared it is found that the average amount of 
debt for all farms is 11.6 per cent, of the total assets. The average 
value of assets for the farms up to 160 acres is 33,664 and their 
liabilities average 3214, or S.8 per cent, of their assets. For the 
half-section farm the total assets are,-^ the average, 39,997 and the 
liabilities, 39P2, or 9.1 per cent, m their assets. The average 
value of assets for the three-quarter section farms is 313,407 with 
liabilities of 31,464, or 10.9 percent. On the section farms the 
average value of assets is 318,6i61,'iand average liabilities, 32,469, 
or 13.2 per cent, of their assets. For farms of one and one-quarter 
section, values average 324,632 and the liabilities, 33,530, or 14.3 
per cent. This suggests a steady progression of the ratio of 
liabilities’to,assets, from the small farms t6 the larger, indicating 
.that as a man becomes established and increases his holdings, his 
willingness and abi.pty to borrow is more than proportionately 
increased. For farms of one and one-half sections and also for 
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the class exceeding one and one-half sections, the ratio of liabilities 
to assets is lower, being 8.7, per cent, for the former a%id 11.9 per 
cent, for the latter group. ' ^ 

These figures would seem to indicate that the farmers of Peace 
River Valley are not heavily encumbered, although in the case of 
some of the larger farms the ratios are exceptionally high, with 
some individual cases running as high as 45 per cent, of the , total 
assets. .However, it must be remembered as stated above, that 
approximately 25 per cent, of the farmers reported themselves 
clear of debt, and the averages here quoted are for all farms record¬ 
ing the information, whether they had debt or not. If the 25 
per cent, representing the unencumbered farms were omitted 
from the base, the resulting--average indebtedness of the farms 
actually encumbered would be correspondingly increased. It is 
further to be noted that in this area of recent and rapid develop¬ 
ment, the increase in the land values is abnormal to some extent 
.but, even allowing for this, the encumbrance seems light when 
compared with the conditions prevailing in other regions in Western 
Canada and in the United States.'■* It is also evident -that in 
ordinary times in any other industry an entrepreneur whose' 
liabilities did not exceed 15' per cent, of his total assets would be 
considered to be in a strong financial position.'^ 

Since the average capital valuation per farm was 311,847 and 
the average indebtedness 31,377,-'the average equity of the operators 
in their farms was 310,470 (89 per cent.). This probably appears 
high, for these farmers have been on their holdings for an average 
of only 10 years. Increase in land values accounts for a part of 
this. It is typical of a developing fringe that as the country 
opens up and as the railway and institutional service's enter, there 
accrues an unearned increment in land values. However, this 
increase in land values does not account for the \yhole amount; 
savings reinvested in land and equipment are an important factor. 
It must also be remembered that some of the settlers' ent-ened the 
country'with substantial initial capital. 



, For ther311 farmers fo’r whom we have complete data, the average 
initial capital was $2,6^2. (Two farmers, one with 280,000 initial 
capital and the other with 250,000 were not included in the average.) 
The average net worth of these STl-iarmers was 211,614 including 
equity in the farm arid equity in outside capital holdings. That 
means that the net savings of the Peace River sample farmers in 
their ten years of average occupancy, amounted to $8,922, a part 
of which, as mentioned before, was unearned increment in land 
values. '' . • _ , ; , , 


Table XIX— Initial Capital and Average Net Worth of Peace River 
Farmers 


I.viTlAt, Capital 
- dollars) ' 

iNo.jDr Farmkrs 

Average Net Worth 
( dollars) 

0 - 399. 

no 

■'8,955 

400- 799. 

.. 40 

9,814. 

800- 1199. . , . 

, 37 

10,633 

1200 - 1599. 

25 

'’i’)!,'438 

1600 - 1999. 

6 

■’ 6,365' 

2000 - 2399..■. -. 

22 ' '.T 

15,592 

2400 and over. .?. 

■ 7^ -■-^2 

15,975 ‘ 

Whole Area.. 


11,614 


• 2 operators whose initial capital was i550,000 and 580,000, rfespcciivcly, not included?- Nineteen 
records were omitted from this sample group, because of incomplete data. _ ' 


Table XIX showing the number of Peace River farmers according 
to initial capital groups of 2400 indicates'-that thedarge'st number 
of farmers were worth (in cash and unencumbered capital assets) 
less than 2400 when starting operation of their present farms. 
Examination; of the individual records shows that over one-third 
of these 110 farmers were worth 210 or less. The range (for the 
entire group) was from" 2200 below the line of solvency to 280,000. 
Only two farmers had over 215,000 initial capital. Slightly over 
one-half of the farmers entered the country with less than 21,000 
initial capital. 

■ Since, the average capital valuation of the farm was 211,847 in 
1930'"and since this seems to be not more than is on the average 
reqmjed to support farm production, it is quite logical to assume 
that those farmers, starting their farming enterprise in the fringe 
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region with substantially less than that ampunt, would be greatly 
handicapped. It is typical of the fringe settlers that'they should 
be required to spend a considerable length of time in building up 
the farm capital at the expense of present operation and present 
standard of living,.many of them starting with nothing but a 
willingness to work. It is little wonder, then, that many with 
small amounts of initial capital should become discouraged in the 
first few years and move on to other parts. There are records of 
the amounts of initial capital only for those settlers who have 
remained on their holdings. Yet it is probable that the large 
numbers who have settled and have subsequently moved on were 
among those whose'capital at the start was' very small, that this 
.prejudiced their chances of effecting successful settlement. 

Table 'XIX also presents the average net worth of operators 
according'to 3*100 groups of initial capital. It would appear that 
initial capital is correlated with final net worth. In the group 
having less than 3400 initial capital the average net worth of the 
farmers at the time of the survey was 3f^,95S, while in the highest 
group, in which the initial capital was over 32,400, the average net 
worth, was. 315,975. This seems to indicate that those farmers 
who enter a fringe region with insufficient capital with' which to 
begin their operations, will not progress as rapidly nor to as great 
heights of economic success as will those with large initial capital. 

An analysis of the sources of income with which this net worth 
has been built up in this fringe region makes clear' certain other 
characteristics of the pioneer fringe. 

8 . Sources of Cash ,Receipts 

As indicated above, the settlers enter a fringe area such as 
the Peace River Country generally Lave only very small surpluses 
available with which to begin the development of the farm. Those 
who have accumulated large amounts of savings do not usually 
migrate to the fringe, since they are not forced to select cheap 
farm land with its lower security in return for the labour expended 
upon it. Neither are they anxious to face the lack of social and 
educational facilities which are a part of fringe living. For this 
reason, then, there prevails a dearth of working capital for develop¬ 
ing the farm and for satisfying the material wants of thfe household. 
Aside from savings there are two main sources from which the 
family may draw income in the first ye^rs of settlement: from the 
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farm itself and from outside labour. In the first year the unde¬ 
veloped farm cannot produce even sufficient vegetables for the 
family, since newly broken land will not produce even an average 
crop under the best of climatic conditions until the second year. 
Besides, the few animals which are owned by the fringe settlers 
must be retained as breeding stock, and cannot easily be usedtfor 
immediate consumption by the family. Since-it requires Srgreat 
deal of capital and labour to clear and break sufficient land to 
produce a marketable surplus, a number of years pass before the 
total family income can come from this source.. Thus earnings 
from employment elsewhere than on his own farm are an 
important source of income for the settler during the first stages 
of development unless, of course, the operator lyas sufficient initial 
capital to-carry ffiim over these first years. v; 

As the settler gradually becomes established, and begins to 
produce food not only^ for actual consumption, but also a marketable 
..surplug^^a change in the means and modes of living takes placStT' 
This'cTange requires that more attention be paid to the development' 
of transportation, educational and other services of the fcbmmunity. ■' 

The average total cash receipts from farm and other sources 
for the 313*® Peace River farmers reporting complete data, was' , 
32,184. The median was 31,789, indicating that a larger number 
of farmers were in the lower groups than in the higher ones. The 
largest number of farmers were in the group having cash incomes 
of 31,000 or less. The range was O'- 310,945. 

The fringe characteristics of the Peace River area are indicated by. . 
comparison with three older areas in Western Canada and United 
States (see Table XX). It is apparent that the Peace River 
averages are lower than are those of tEekblTer areas. Average 
cash receipts'i^are highest for the Minnesota safflple (33,647), while 
those for 'Kindersley-Turtleford (32,559) are somewhat higher 
than those for Peace River (32,184). The Kindersley-Turtlefprd 
sample- contains a number of fringe farmers which accounts in 
the"'mdi<?^or,,ithe fact that it approaches the Peace River figure. 
The s^e' tendency is indicated by the other averages and ranges 
■given. The Peace River fringe has more of its farmers in the 


These .31 
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lower income groups than liave any of the old-settled areas men¬ 
tioned. This fact implies that, in comparison with these other 
areas, the Peace River fringe provides for its people a smaller net 
return for their efforts and therefore a lower scale of living. 

As mentioned above, cash receipts come from two general 
sources; from the farm itself and from outside sources, whether 
labour or investments. It is typical of the fringe, most certainly 
of the Peace River, that a larger proportion of its cash receipts 
comes from outside the farm than in older areas. In the Peace, 
3378 or 17 per cent, of the cash receipts'is from outside sources and 
31,-806 or 83 per cent, is from the farm.’ An analysis of the sources 


Table XX— Comparative Table of Average Cash Receipts 






Cash R 

ECEIPTS 


Region- 

Yeah 


(dollars) 

(dollars) 

Modal 

(dollars) 

Range 

(dollars) 

Peace River*.. . 

1930 

313' 

2184 

1789 

0-999 

0-10,945 

Jiindersley-Tur- 
tleford, Sask.* 

1930-31 

-378 

2559 

1990 

1000-1999 

269-20,098 

Olds, Alberta*.. 

1931-32 

124 

2599 

2210 

1000-1999 

469-11,744 

Minnesotaf.. . . 

1927-28 

226 

3647 

2810 

1000-1999 

375-42,173. 

• Data derived ir 

om Canadian 

1 Pioneer Prol 

alems Commi 

ttcc surveys . 

n the Prairie Pi 

rovmces. 

t C. C Zimmerm 

an: l7icom<ri 

a?id £xp^nc/ii 


sale farm anc 

{ City Families ' 

(St. Paul; Uni- 


versity of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 255, 1928), p. 5. 

of receipts from the farm gives indications of the types of farming 
practised at present in the-Peace River area. 

The Peace River Valley is frequently referred to both as a great 
wheat-growing area and as an ideal mixed-farming country. Both 
statements are true, at least so far as they refer to certain areas 
in the Peace River Valley, but there are sections now settled which 
■ can by no stretch of the imagination be called grain-growing 
areas, and there are areas of fertile land in which the scarcity of 
water makes anything except grain growing practically impossible. 
No one phrase will adequately describe the type of farmi^practised 
in the whole area; physical conditions are so differeW, and the 
stages of development vary so greatly that any term used must 
fail to do justice''^to the variety of types found in the Valley. 

The first difficulty is encountered in an attempt to define “types 
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of farming”. Sometimes this definition stresses the utilization 
of the land; sometirrfes the source of income is t'he decisive elem"ent; 
at other tirnes the deciding factor is the percentage of the capital 
investment in various projects. All of these bases ^re utilized in 
the present study but no attempt is made to rely on one to the 
exclusion of others. 

Of the total cash receipts from the farm (Sl,806), 81 per cent, 
comes from crop sales, mostly wheat, IS per cent, from livestock, 
and 4 per cent, from other farm products. -'Usually in a fringe 



region a single product, such as wheat, is used, as the chief source 
of income. Since the fringe region must depend upon markets 
which are many miles distant, it is necessary to produce a com¬ 
modity which can be'-shipped long distances without deterioration 
in transit. Both wheat and livestock fulfil this requirement. It 
is to be expected that the farm products such as milk, butter, eggs 
and vegetables would be very insignificant sources of cash receipts 
to the farmers of the Peace River. These products r^uire rather 
specialized care both in production and transportation. Con¬ 
sequently they are produced in very small quantities in this area 
where local markets are so limited, and where the technique of 
production has,not reached a high stage of development in any 
but a few commodities.' 
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Further analysis of the sources of cash receipt^sTrom outside tire 
farm indicates certain significant features oUfhC pioneer fringe.. 
As mentioned above, ?378 or 17 per cmjt. of^e total cash receipts 
for the whole area were from sources ou6side-the farm.' 'J'his is 
much larger th^n the 4 per cent, which is the figure for the h^elfort 
sample.'’ A group of 193 farmers,(62 per cetif. of'the'Pe.a-ce River 
sample) utilized these sources to obtain iijcome. Of these, 59 


Table XXI —Sources of Cash Receipts Not Arising from the Farm 
Enterprise (313 Peace River Farms) 


Source 

Average 

Cdollars) 

Percentage 

Outside Labour . 

98.14 

26 

Harvest.. 

9.81 , 

' 3 

Road, . . ..•.. 

14.04 

4 

Railway. 

7.84 

2 ■ 

Lumber. 

13.29 

3 

Trapping.,. 

- 9.84 [ 

3 

Other labour (mostly farm). 

■ 43.32 / 

11 

Non-Labour ., . . j 

71.72 , 

19 

Interest. . .7. 

7,88 

2 

Legacy.. 

16.37, 

4 

Fees . 

7.28 

2 

Rent.:. 

.5.61 

2 

Other (pensions, salaries, etc.). 

34.-S8 

, ■ 9 

Custom If'ork....' .. 

208:29 

55 

All Sources Outside Farm. 

378.15 

100 


per cent, utilized only one source, 31 per cent, two sources", 8 per' 
cent.-three sources, 2 per cent, used four sources, and one man, ' 
(0.5 per cent.) utilized five sources (see Ta,ble IX, Appendix, for 
the number of farmers involved in each of the various sources of 
outside income.) It is typical of fringe areas that so mahy farm 
operators should, during the early year.s, have to go outside the 
farm, to obtain the necessary supplementary income. 

The various,, special types of receipts from sources-i>trl;side the 
farm are presented in Table XXI. According to these figures',®^ 
55 per cent, of these outside receipts are from custom work,’* 26 

” Allen, op. cil., p. 49, ’ 
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per cent, from outside labour and 19 per cent, from non-labour, 
sources. Comparing these percentages with those of the Melfort 
sample, it is interesting to note that custom work, the item which 
requires considerable capital, accoujits for a much larger proportioV 
(76 per cent.) in the Saskatchewan study than,Jn the present onb) 
while outside labour items account for_only 18 per cent, in the former 
as compared with 26 per cent, in tfae latter. The absolute amounts 
of all items of income from outside sources are larger in the Peace 
River sample than in that for the Melfort district. 



9. Farm Operating Expenses'^'^ 


The next consideration in the analysis of the farming business 
is the actual cash expenditure which t-he 'farmer has made in 
carrying on his enterprise. Complete information .in usable form 
was obtained from 25.8' farms.^" Table XXII sets forth in .detail 
the various items of cash expenditure.^' • - - 
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Table XXII —Farm Expenses of 258 Peace River Farms 
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The most important item of farm expense is the cost of paid 
labour. Out of a total farm expense of Sl,195, the cash cost of 
labour accounts for $284 or 18 per cent, of the total. In addition 
there is an average amount of $89 per farm paid for hired field 
work, which includes not only man-labour but horse-labour and 
the hire of implements used. This condition is comparable to 
those shown by other studies of older farming areas. In the 
Melfort study, mentioned above, it .was found also that the ca'^ 
cost of paid labour was 25 per cent.^^ of the total farm-operati:^ 
'expense. ■ ; 

The nbxt most important item is the threshing bill which accounts 
for over 2195 or 13 per cent, of theototal. In Melfort the figure 
is 13 per cent.-^ The tractor costs for 65 farms which 'reported, 
this item amounted to 2-I61 per fatrp;,. when calgyla%ed^n'‘The 
basis of 258 farms, this sum is reducejdJto^cHfiper farm. 

Taxes alsr^^ponstltute a jp ns'fde'ffible--i^m~~alftough the tax-rate- 
in'the Peace’ IWW'*Ya'Iley is-more moderate than in ptany sections 
of the PralbW Pro-vinces. The amount, $91 per farm, while im¬ 
portant, is not excessive when compared to the 2191 per farrn in 
Melfort.^^ In the latter area, of course, the total cash expenditure 
is much greater and the population much more able to bear this 
greater taxation.' 

An item "of cash operating expense which bulks, larger in the 
Peace River 'Valley than in older settled ateas is the cost of hauling 
grain and other produce to the railroad. The average for 109 farms 
which reported this item is $164 and the average for 258 farms is 
$69. In the Melfort area-Lthe item is not even mentioned in a 
separate category which would lead one to believe that, due to 
the proximity of railway services, it is quite unimportant. 

To the actual cash expenses must be added various amounts 
representing values in kind. These items are the,.,,value of board 
of paid labour, the value of_the unpaid labour contributed by the 
members of the family other'^^n the operator himself, and the 
value of the board of the labour. These amounts have 

been added in Table XXII fScash expenditure and bring the total 
operating expenses for the 258 farms up to 21,554. This table 
also shows in the last column the relative importance of the various 
items of operating expense on a percentage basis.*® 



CHAPTER V 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SUCCESSIVE ZONES.OF 
SETTLEMENT IN' THE PEACE RIVER 

I N previous chapters effort has been directed toward the defini¬ 
tion of the fringe, particularly in its agricuit*ural aspects,-. by_^ 
comparing the Peace River with certain older areas. Within 
the Peace River Country fringe conditions become progressively 
more apparent as one moves from its centre to the circumference. 
The samples which have been studied can be classified for three 
successive zones of settlement which correspond roughly to the 
stages of development'-which have already been presented in the 
earlier chapterSvOf this work. Zone P includes the areas of earliest 
settlement through which the railway and the main highway pass. 
This area is approaching the stage of centralization and regional 
autonomy. Zone IF represents the transitional area remote from 
the railway, but near the main highway, and corresponds in many 
ways to the stage of integration of agricultural settlements. Zone 
.I-IF is typical of the newly-settled fringe remote from both the 
railway and the main highway. 

The farm records taken in these successive zones of settlement 
have been chosen with the aim of representing the respective' zones 
as units. A relatively larger number of records have been taken 
from farmers in Zone I, the well-settled area, than in the other two. 
As mentioned in Chapter IV, this gives a heavier weighting to the 
well-settled type when the sample is averaged for the whole area. 
For the individual zones of settlement, however, the samples appear 
to. be.^ quite typical in most respects. 


/. Size of Farm Holdings 

Figures from the 1930 survey show that in Zone I the average 


size of farm was 475 acres, 
only 275 acres. Farms in 
518 acres per farm, were or 


whereas, in the fringe (Zone III) i 
the transitional area (Zone II), 
an average the largest. This is p 


^ Includes the areas of I 
BcaverIodgc» Rio Grande, a 
* Includes the Rolla am 
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explained by the fact that the investigators visited relatively more 
of the large farms in this territory in proportion to the number to 
be found there. The range is much greater in Zbne I than in Zone 
II or III. Half-section farms are the modahor common size in 
the well-settled and transitional areas and quarter-section farms 
in the fringe. This would seem to indicate that there has been 
little change in the techniques of homesteading in so far as the 
Peace River Valley is concerned, and that the quarter-section unit 
remains the most frequent in areas that are in process of settlement 
(see Table XI, Appendix, for the number of farms according to 
quarter-section classifications of occupied acreages). This would 
seem to suggest also that in the settlement of the Peace River 
Valley the usual progression from the quarter-section homestead 
is going on and the size of farm occupied is definitely related to the 
age of settlement. 

The amount of improved land shown in Table IV, Appendix, 
is subdivided .according to the successive ■ zones of settlement. 
The modal group in the well-settled areas is from 101 to ISO acres- 
of cropland; in the transitional area it is from 51 to 100 acres, 
and in the fringe from 1 to 50 acres. In the fringe sample there are' 
20 farmers with no cropland, while in the other two areas. Zone I 
and Zone II, there is only one such farmer in each sample. 
Most of these 20 farmers were among those who had just entered 
the area jn the early spring of 1930. They were still erecting their 
first buildimgs and spending a great deal of their time in the outside 
areas at odd jobs, collecting money to “grub-stake” themselves 
for the coming winter, and to pay for what breaking they could 
get done during that year. There were others who had filed on 
their homesteads merely as a speculative venture, and who com¬ 
pleted only the requirement of six months’ domicile per year, 
hoping that the railway might pass close to or across their property 
before their rights were cancelled. If the railway came, they 
could then improve sufficient acreage to obtain their patents 
(titles) and then sell the land. 

The range of improved acreage per farm is considerably greater 
in Zone I (0-800 acres) than in the two other (0-500 acres in 
Zone II and 0-250 in Zone III). The average improved acreage 
per farm in the fringe was onlySl acres while it was 161 in Zone II 
and 240 in the well-settled areas. These figures bring out clearly 
differences between the fringe and the well-settled areas. The 
farmer in Hines Creek cannot hope to get a satisfactory living from 
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31 acres-of cropland, when the farmer in the Fairview area requires 
240 acres for that purpose. The former seeks other sources of 
income apart from his farm in order to live and to build up a farm 
that iwill- provide his whole living. For that reason, all of the 
savings which he can muster, above his bare living expenses, will 
be spent in investment on the farm. 

Lan®tepare^of occupied scoldings varies considerably from the 
centre- to circumference of an area and from^the vvell-settled to 
the fringe areas. Table XXIII presents the number and per¬ 
centage of farm operators holding land in the various classes of 
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owner, homesteader (without pate.ii^, owner-tenant, and tenant. 
In the cycle of occupation of larr^,'the first stpe in the new fringe 
is that in which the great majority of the operators hold their land 
as homesteaders. This is borne out in the Peace River area where 
64 per cent, of the farms in the fringe are held by this class but only 
5 per -cent, in the well-settled a'reas. These homesteaders, after 
performing their homestead duties automatically, become owners. 
Meanwhile, many buy up adjacent, cheap land, and in this way 
also become owners. In the welFsettled and transitional areas 
there are 70 per cent, and 60 per cent, owners, respectively, while 
in the fringe there are only 32 per cent, who can be classed strictly 
as owners. In time, the progression towards greater numbers of 
owners will change and the numbers of tenants will increase as the 
land values increase, and as the settlers, whose initial capital is 







;/'■ 
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usually small, find it impossibleito purchase cheap land (sec 
comparison of I^eace River'and outside areas in Chapter IV, p. 76). 
Already a tendency towards tenancy is shown by the fact that 
in the older ateas'24,per cent, of the operators are owner-tenants. 

A single illustration will suffice to typify the cycle of occupancy 
through wiiiclx many of thd ^settlers progress. 

Mr. X4--i.HQw farming- near Fairview, is an owner-tenant. He left 

his Nova ScotraOiomy5^TrriM;---ai^of fi^-tucen and wandered out to Trail, B.C., 
where he too'k,,,? job in the-smwter^'woris and saw-mills there. He also did 
work as a hired hand on'a British Columbia farm until the age of twcnty-si.x, 
when he migrated to the Peace River. This was in the year 1915. He filed 



on a homestead which was patented a few years after. In 1921 he had collected 
sufficient-cash with which to buy the adjtftnfn'g quarter section at the price-of. 
?1,S00. Again, in 1928, he was able fo irake a second .purchase, this-Aime on a 
credit .basis, one-sixth cash and the-Jala^ce Jn eighkecn annual payments. 
Besides these three quarter sections whmh he owns,“he"has also been operating 
. another quarter section which he has been renting on a share basis from a former 
neighbour.^ - ’ 

The succeeding sections of tills chapter deal with operators 
regardless of the tenure of land holdings, but the fact that the 
form of land tenure varies from area to area must be kepfin mind 
throughout. “ ■ 

3. Utilization of Improved Land 

The utilization of improved land in the successive zones of 
. settlement shows regional differences, similar to those found in 
'the comparison of the Peace River with outside areas (see p. 78). 

< Field notes. 
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In the well-settled areas (Table XXIV) 49 per cent, of the improved 
land was used for the production of the cash crop, wheat. In the 
transitional area where transportation was 'inadequate, only 29 
per cent, of the acrEa^e was used for whiMt; and in the fringe, 
where little if any of this product could be exported profitably, 
only 13 per cent, of the Improved acreage was used for this crop. 
It is in these zones, therefore, tha,t\,the, feeci crops, oats, barley, hay, 
and the like, are sown in grcatW proportions. Thirty-seven 
per cent, of the improved acreages in iZonc II and 38 per cent, in 



the fringe are used for this purpose. In the well-settled areas 
only 22 per-cent, of the improved area is in feed crops. Distance 
from adequate railway facilities is probably the chief factor involved 
here, but in the case of the fringe there'is also the frost hazard. 
Oats, ripen' much more quickly than wheat and can stand more 
frost. For that reason it is grown more extensively than wheat 
in Hines Creek, Clear Hills, and Battle River. The frost hazard 
will likely diminish with the clearing of the bush and the drying 
up and draining-of the swamps.' ' t 

Variations in the yields of the principal grain crops indicate 
certain regional differences. Table XXV shows the average 
yields of the chief grain crops for the successive zones of settlement. 
It would appear from this table that the fringe is the most produc¬ 
tive per unit for wheat and barley and the transitional area for oats. 
This is due.^chicfly to the fact that in the newer areas the crops 
have been sown mainly on recently broken land, and also to the 
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Table XXIV— Utilization; of. Improved Land'by Districts’ 
Peace River Area 
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80.7 
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^9 
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29 

3.9 

13 
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21 

46.6 

:19 
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180.5 
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1.00 

1-61.1 

100 

30.9 

100 

Number of 
Farms.. . 

331* 


201* 




75 



. ' * One farm rented; ISO acres improved. No data on utilization. 


fact that only the best lands are brought under the plough in 
, the first years of settlement. In the older areas progressively 
poorer lands are broken. It is. quite likely that' if the oats ‘were 
not sown on breaking (of the first year) in the, fringe, the yield 
would be higher iip^s’case also, since new breaking does not pro¬ 
duce the bestj^estuts uiL^l the second year when the wild vegetation 
has had a chance to rot un the soil. '' 

It is significant that ajn average of 14 acres or 46 per cent, of 
the total improved acreage in the fringe consists of breaking.,. 
The absolute amount is con^rd^ably less than is found in the c^her' 
areas. This may appear somwhat strange since, as has b'een- 
pointed out, this area is all very recently settled. The explanation, 
however, is that the clearing of larva and the laclTbf capital prevent 


Table XXV— Acreage and Averai^ Yield of Crops nyTEACE River Area 
IN 1929 ( 
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the new settler frqm breaking a large acreage diyfng-the first few 
i^ears. The erection of buildings also consumes much of his time, 
rhe uncertainty concerning the coming of the railway hinders 
■urther the settler from breaking a large acreage. Nevertheless, 
the percentage of breaking for the total amount of improved 
liind is much greater in the fringe region than in the other-two. 
In Zone II only 17 per cent, of the improved land is in breaking, and 
n*the well-settled areas only 13 per cent. These figures indicate 
n no uncertain fashion that the fortunes of the fringe settler lie 
n the future. While the farmer in Fairyiew is spending his time 
planting crops wlfl'cH will bring a return the same year, the settler 

\ ' , 



Fig. 56— The wooded background shows what preceded this hundred-acre cultivated field, which is 
llie largest in Hines Creek 


in Hines Creek is using his axe and his breaking plough on land 
which will not-produce a crop until the second year. ^ 

It must be remembered, ho\yeyer, that breaking is still a very 
real factor in the .yearly work p'f_ the farmer in the well-settled 
areas-as well as in the fringe. Som^^-of the farm^-Jn'the former 
areas have reached the stage at which the larg| p%t^^thy arable-, 
land is already broken. During the survey of''liha..E^^^nj^^,t;,fjc;t:., 
one of the operators, whose farm wms almost (jfen'pfetely’^’iS-ft'Jer 'the 
plough, claimed that henceforth he would reap *a progressively 
smaller yield, just because he would not have new land 
to raise the average yield on the.total acreage and that morefand 
more of his land would require summer fallowing. This observation 
is apparently base°d upon the experience of farmers in the jolder 
parkland areas of the west where they have found that as the 
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land becomes older through continued cropping, the.yields become 
progressively less, and methods must be evolved to retain the 
jibre and the fertilitybf the soil by summer fallow, rotation of crops, 
-and sometimes by the use of fertilizers. 

4. Investment in Farms ^ 

An Important consideration in the study of the farmer’s progress 
is the amount of capital invested in the farm. This amount may 
be calculated in several ways. Sometimes it is possible to take the 
actual capital, that is, cash, stock and equipment, which the farmer 
had originally, put into his venture. In a rapidly-developing 


TiiVBLE XXVI— Average Capital per Farm 
Peace Rvver Area 



' Tot-il 

ZoNh I 

Zonk II 

Zone III 

Number of Farmers. 

330 

202 

55 

73 

Average present capital . 

?I1,847 

315,072 

311,366 

34,163 

Average value of land. 

■, 7,640 

97647 

7,065 

2,533 

Average value of buildings. 

1,535 

2,023 

1,349 


Average value of machinery, and 




X 

equipment. 

1,332 

1,949 

1,300 

483 

Average value of livestock . 

1,340 

1.453 

1,652 

789 


country thisTec'omes ,a poor mea'sure of the capitalization of the 
industry since, as will be shown pre^sently, the farmer turns back 
a very considerable portion of his incorne in cash and kind into the 
farm. ’'F^T'ttTe’^rpose qf the present'study, the,capitalization is 
regarded as the approximate present Value of the land, buildings,- 
stock, and equipment. _ ^ ^ 

The nature' of the development of the' farm, the amount of 
improved acreage, buildings, and the like, and the distance from 
transportation facilities and centres, all infllrence' the valuation 
of the farm property and of the land in particular. Table XXVI 
presents the average capital per farm in land, buildings, machinery, 
equipment, and livestock for the three representative areas in the 
Peace River study. The farms in the well-settled areas have a 
total capitalization (315,072) almost four times as large as those 
of the fringe (34',163). The transitional area, lacking railway 
facilities and also lacking in the amount of improved land per 
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Farm, is considerably below the well-settled areas in total 
tion (SI 1,366). Land values and machinery and equipm 
per farm bear about the same relation from area to a 
thT'total-ea-ffftal figures. However, there are significant 
in the valuations for buildings and livestock. The aven 
in Luildings in the well-settled areas (32,023) is about 
tKat of the fringe (3358). This is a greater difference ths 
in any of the other items of capital investments in the 
the fringe region the amount of capital invested in buildi: 


small. _ThisJs in Leeping^ with the general tendency of sacrificing 
present comforts in order to build up the capital equipment of the 
farm. ' ' • 

The capital valuations of livestock also vary from areaTo'-afea 
in different proportion from that of the other three major items 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. In Rolla, the transitional 
areaT^'where transportation facilities are not highly developed, 
'livestock' constitutes a much larger proportion of the total capi¬ 
talization (14.4 per cent.) than jn the well-settled areas (9.7 per 
7c6nt.). The same applies to the fringe where livestock has also 
V higher proportion (19.0 per cent.) than in the nvell-settled area. 
The, fact that cattle are more easily t^sported than grain, 
since they can be driven out to the tetanus of. the railway, 
makes them a more profitable form of investment in the newer 
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5. Indebtedness of Farm-Operators 

With increasing expansion and development, capita] is needed. 
A regional analysis of the indebtedness of farmers in the Peace 
River will serve to indicate the use which is made of borrowed 
capital in the various stages of- development. In Zone I the 
mortgage indebtedness accounts for over half of the total amount. 
In the same area the next most important item 'of debt is the 
amount owed to banks. In Zone II the average n%ortgage amounted 
to only 4S per cent, of the total debt, but-the importance of mort¬ 
gage combined with bank credits is the same as for the well-settled 
areas. However, in Zone III, although the amounts are all small, 
the most important item is the credit advanced by the implement 
companies, an item which is considerable in all groups. Table 
XXVII gives the compTete data on indebtedness by districts. 

Table VIII, Appendix, presents information on indebtedness 
according to the size of farm for the various areas. This table 
iadicatesjlMt^hile the average debt for all farms is 21,377, the 
' small farrhsoFT6'0~to~3£Q-a-er.es—siiowgd, proportiona tely smaller 
figures. For the reasons noted above, many of the newer farms 
, were still in the homesteading stage and the^operators’ credit, 

. / perhaps fortunately^iot'them,-was small. The average indebted¬ 
ness of the-farms-.w-hl-clF-eirteEt^^fe® secticm-'or morn-runs into the 
22,000-to 33,000 class.L"i;-'_' ''' 

In the, Fairview area of Zone I the average indebtedness for 
all farms is 22,436, with the maximum class approaching the 25,000 
mark for farms of a section or more. In the'Grande Prairie group, 
dlso of Zone I, the amount of debt varies considerably and reaches 
a maximum of $5(500 for two of the largest farms. In the Berwyn 
area, the thir^ in Zone I, 41 of the_ 6'2 farms reported debt, the 
average being-21,931. The one-section farms (640 acres) were 
found to carry the heaviest indebtedness, the average for the 14 
farms in this group being 23,363. ThrTfelJ;^;. district; (Zone 11) 
average of $927 was exceeded by.the,averagEWf all debt:-reporting 
farms in that Zone which were more than tkree-quarters of a section 
- in extent. -In Zone III, 39 farms out of 71 reported debt, 22 of 
them being quarter-section farms which ayeraged only 260. On 
the half-section farms the average was 2183; on the three-quarter 

.•'-..section farm^s 2659; while for three farms in the section class the 

was»2139. ^ 

■ .'j- A'certain proportion of the indebtedness incurred is used for 
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Table XXVII— Present Indebtedness of Farm Opera- 
Districts OF Peace River Area 


Zone I 
Number of 
farms having 

debt. 

- Average-debt 
for all farms 


?1,922 31,140 3180 321 3468 331 


ZoNEL II 
Number of 
farms having 

debt.'. . 

Average debt 
_fQC.all farms 


Total for 
Peace River 
Total present 

- indebtedness 3444,823 3251.481 35,260 34,306 3111,143 38,408 

Number of 
^^arms having 

debt. 235 109 98 14 146 75 

Average debt 
per all farms 
recording 
any of this 

information. 31,377 3779 3162 313 3344 326 
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annual expenditure on such cpnsumptiorf" goods as grpceries, 
hardware, and the like (see note in Appendix A, re use oLindebted- 
ness in tabulation of expenditures). However, this is- only a 
small part (1 per cent, in the whole area) of the annual sources of 
money for expenditure purposes. 

6. Relation of Debt to Average Capital Investment 

The regional data on the relation between debt and capital 
investment serves to illustrate further the trend which was pointed 
_out on page It—was there shown that the credit rating of 

farmers is more th'an proportionately increased as the size of the 
farm increases. When the assets and liabilities are summarized 
by districts, it is found that the latter forms the following propor¬ 
tions of the former: for Zone I, 12.7 per cent., for Zone II, 8.1 
per cent., and for Zone III, 4.4 per cent. This would seem to 
indicate that there is a progression from the fringe to the- well- 
settled stage of development in the proportion of the indebtedness 
to total capitalization. In Hines Creek, Clear Hills, and Battle 
River where the future and even the present is a matter of specu¬ 
lation as far as the economic prospects are concerned, due to the 
high mobility of the people and the physical hazards of frost and 
lack of security in regard to the future of the transportation 
facilities, it is to be expected that credit would not flow into the 
areas in great quantities. It is another concomitant of settlement 
as contrasted with unsettlement; 

It would appear also that the farmers of the Peace River Valley 
are not heavily encumbered, although for some of the larger 
farms, especially in the Fairview and Berwyn districts, the average 
indebtedness is exceptionally high, and in some individual cases 
it runs- up to 45 per cent, of the total assets. 

7. Initial Capital 

In Chapter IV' (sec. 7) it was shown that initial capital was 
direct related to present net worth. This tendency was indicated 
for the district as a whole, and observation of the individual 
records would substantiate this conclusion for the successive 
zones of settlement. It is, however, interesting to riote here 
that there are differences in the amounts of initial capital of the 
settlers who went into the areas of earliest settlement, and of those 
who have entered the new fringes. Table XXVIII presents a 
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frequency distribution of the farmers according to initial capital 
groups in the successive zones of settlement. It would appear 
from this table that the initial capitals in'the three zones are similar, 
except that men with large arnounts of capital (over S4,000) are 
attracted to the older settlements. The largest group in all areas is 
that under S400 initial capital. A larger proportion of farmers 
are found in the highest initial capital groups in the areas of earliest 
settlement, Zones I and II, than in the fringe. This is further 
illustrated by the averages for the various districts. The average 
initial capital for Zone I is 31,929, for Zone II, 31,9^, and for 
Zone III, the most recently-settled, 31,380. The prob|im..of capital 


Table XXVIII —Initial Capital of 313 Peace River Farmers* 



is becoming increasingly acute as farming tends'.more and more 
towards mechanization, a type of- farm organization requiring a 
great deal of capital equipment. The fact that the chances for 
the'settlers to obtain employment outside of the homestead areas 
is also less than it was some years ago adds to the seriousness of 
the problem. More and more it is becoming necessary for the 
settlers to depend on their small initial capital to carry them 
through the first few years of lean living. The succeeding section 
will deal more specifically with the means by which farmers in 
the successive zones of settlement obtain their annual incomes.. 

8. Cash Receipts as an Index of the Means of Living and the Types 
of Farming within the Successive Zones of Settlement 

The cash receipts from the farm, from outside labour, custom 
work, investments, legacies, etc., account for about 94 per cent. 
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of the money for cash expense; reduction of inventories and of 
capita] investments account for 5 per centr^'.^nc] ■operating^de,l?t 
for 1 per cent, (see Table Xil, Appendix,’ showrn'g' sources (5f 
revenue).^ . . ’ . 'S „■ }. 

Analysis of cash receipts'from the farm indi^tes c&n^n de^fee 
regional differences (see Table XXIX). TheMvell-settjed a^a's^ 
which are near the railway, receive by far the largest parUdf their 
farm income (85 per cent.) from the sale of crops, chiefly wheat. 
In the transitional and fringe zones this item accounts for only 69 
per cent, and 53 per cent, respectively. As previously shown, 
grain as a cash crop is limited in fringe districts. The table indi¬ 
cates that livestock and livestock products, as sources of income, 


Table XXIX— Cash Receipts from J13 Peace River Farms 



No. of 
Farmers 

1 Crop j 

Livestock i 

[ pRonecTs 1 

M<sc., 

j Total 

's 

J 


% 

\ 1 

% 1 

S 

% 

s 

% 

Well-settled.... 

194 

1,937 

as 

245 

11 

93 

4 

3 

* 

2,-278 

100 

Transitional ■ . - 


1,360-. 

69 

S40 

27 

62. 

3 

13 

1 

1,975 

100 

Fringe. \i 

, 67 

165^ 

.'33 

108 

35 

31 

10 

6 

2- 

310 

100 

Whole Area. . . .* 

’ 313 

1,462 

81 

265 

_i 

IS- 

-74 

4 

_j 

' 5 

* 

1,806 

100 


are of greater relative importance in the fringe than in the 'well- 
settled areas. They do riot require the same amount of capital 
investment for their production and, since they have less,bulk per 
unit of value, they can be transported more profitably to the end- 
of steel. From this conclusion it might be imagined that the fringe 
farmer would gain considerably by putting all of'his efforts into 
livestock production. It must be remembered, howeyer, that it 
requires time and capital to establish a herd of cattle or a drove of 
swine. Further, the undeveloped state of the fringe farms does, 
not provide sufficient winter feed for large numbers of livestock, 
and thus specialization in these products is limited. 

The importance of earnin gs not de rived from the farm enterprise 
is, char acteiisti€-of-~tlTV~Hev^pin^frinee. 'While working in the 
Fairview and other areas of, original settlement, the investigators 
met .a number of the homesteaders from Hines Creek, Clear Hills, 
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and Battlfi -River working on the farms. Here they obtained 
their living.'and accumulated a “grub-stake” with which to maintain 
themselves when they returned to their homesteads for the annual 
six months’ domicile there. Often these men were active parti¬ 
cipants in the life of the older communities. 

The regional averages of the sources of cash receipts are as 
follows; outside sources_ account for 51 per cent. (S324) of the total 
cash receipts in the fringe, 21 per cent. (3513) in the transitional 
area, and only 14 per cent. (3360) in the well-settled area. These 
figures show that a greater and greater dependence is placed upon 
the farm for^come as'the area Increases in age (see Table XXX 
and Appendix, Table XII). 


Table XXX— Sources of Cash Receipts not Derived from the Farm 
Enterprise (313 Peace River Farms) 



Well-Settled 1 

Transitional j 

FRl.VfiE 

j Whole Area 


00,U. 

Per j 

Dollars 1 

Per 

Dollars | 


bollars 

Per 

Outside labour.1 

,58 

16 

104 

20 

210 

65- 

98 

26 

Non-labour.. . . i 

84 

23 

57 

11 

48 

15 

72 

19 

...CifStom worji^. 

219 

61 

352 

69 

67 

20 

208 

55 

All Sources outside farm 

‘'361 

100 

513 

100 

325 

100 

378 

100 

No. of Farmers.;. | 

194 


52 


'67 1 


313 



Of the total receipts from outside sources, the fringe gains its 
largest proportion from outside labour (65 per cent.) while tlie other 
two areas receive the largest proportions from custom work (61 
per cent, in the well-settled areas and 69 per cent, in Zon^ II). 

;3^rMany more of the fringe farmers receive wages from e'utside 
labour than in the older areas (see Table IX, Appendix). This is 
quite typical of the areas concerned. The fringe settler,/requiring 
outside means of support for present maintenance and for develop- 
ment of his farm, has only his own labour with which to trade, 
while the farmers of the older areas have a certain- amount of 
capital equipment with which to gain income by/threshing or 
"j breaking for their neighbours. The fringe settlers/are forced to 
look outside their immediate communitj,-fQr jobs .upon which to 
work during the'■ busy'■'S.easOnlT'and''consequently must neglect 
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that community and the property which they own in it. As a 
consequence their interests are so divided between two communities 
that they have much less time for developing their homesteads, 
and for participation in’the life of the fringe. In the older areas, 
Dutside income may be sought in one’s own community. ■ Custom 
work is‘usually done for immediate neighbours with little or no 
neglect of one’s own property and local interests. 

Cash receipts do not come, howevmr, only from the farm enter¬ 
prise or from outside employment. Many of the farmers during 
the year of the survey sold off a portion of their capital Sq^iipment, 



reduced their bank balances, or a'ssumed obligations at the general 
store for goods which were consumed during the year, and' were 
thus considered as cash expenditure items. Table XII, Appendix, 
presents the averages and percentages of sources of revenue: 
total cash receipts, reduction of inventbry and investments, and 
operating debts, for the three zones of settlement and for the 
whole area. In the well-settled areas, as might be expected, 
the cash receipts from the farm and other sources come within a 
small amount (3 per cent.) of covering the total cash expenditure 
(total of all sources for expenditure).® In the fringe the deficit is 

® The difference betttecn this total of all sources for expenditure and the total cash expenditure on 
pace 119 (Table X.XXIl), is due to incompleteness of the estimates of the larmers from xvhom the 
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l 4 per cent/f) ^ cent, from operating debts and 9 per cent, 
through the reduction of inventories on the farm. 

This survey of tne land utilization and agricultural development 1 
of the Peace Ri^r pioneer area has been presented to show the 
means of livingof these farmers. Successive changes have been, 
noted throughout the various phases of agriculture: number and 
size of farms, tenure of operators, improved acreages, utilization 
of improved acreages, values of farm property, indebtedness, 
initial capital and net worth, and, finally, the sources of cash receipts 
with some reference to farm operating expenditures. The way 
is now prepared for an analysis of the modes of living of these same 
farmers,' as indicated by their expenditure practices. 


CHAPTER VI 


FARM FAMILY EXPENDITURES FOR THIS ’ 

, REGION IN COMPARISON WITH 
OLDER REGIONS 

I N studying “modes of living” we employ the data usually 
encountered in discussions of “levels of living” and “costs of 
living”. Expenditures are the centre of attention in this 
chapter because they are, with limitations, indicative of the 
farmer’s scale of economic and social values. They are the money 
measure of his ways of living. Attention is confined strictly to 
the ways in which Peace River farmers spend the incomes they 
have received or hope to receive; for there are those who in pros¬ 
perous times discount the future rather heavily. However, the 
great majority of settlers are willing to struggle for years with 
few comforts in the interest of what they conceive to be future 
security. They strive to add to their holdings and to increase 
the productivity of their larid. Some day they hope to ha-ve leisure- 
and to be surrounded by many comforts. This competition be- 
\ tween immediate consumption and the! promise of affluence in the 
'future is felt in all'riiral areas but particularly by the fringe settler 
n^d.-s-ticks tbi^'farm. He has in?tn'ind'pertain physical aind social 
satisfactions wliich must be obtained shortly if he is not to drift 
to another occupation, or^t least to another area. For this tiller 
of the soil is a human beidV,. who is conscious pf-his social status in 
the community, both -as -tq^his^ earning pPjver and i'as to his mode 
of e^enditure. Hencd'tlfe-.ar^uhts he iS|,^Hlling to spend on these 
satisfactions vary according to l^is incom'ej" to social pressure, and 
to the ertiphasis he places on farm efficiency, education, social 
position, or savings. The-amounts expended and the objects of 
expenditure vary, too, frorn district to districp-., A study of modes 
• of expenditure can be used as a means of dis'cbvermg the conditions 
which characterize the fringe as distinct from the older settlements. 

The Peace River Country is a pioneer region. Taken as a whole 
it is ndwer, and its modes of living are, less rigid than are tho^’e in 
the older districts of-the Canadian and thfe'United States West, 
even though these latter districts still have a vivid sense of their -, 
pioneering background. The Peace River rnanner of living would 

ii6 
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show even greater contrasts if it were set over against those still 
more distant areas of older settlement in Canada and the United 
States. Comparisons are, however, confined to the Great Plains 
Region. It is necessary to state al>the outset that while expenditure 
necessarily bears a close relationship to income bver a cycle of years, 
it is not closely correlated with the fhcome of a single year. Ex¬ 
penditure is-much more constant than the^ varying income of 


Table XXXI— Total Cash E.xpenditures per I’amily in, Canadian and 
United States Sample Areas 




' ^AMILIFS 1 

I Tox.,l as„ ExPK.OITL.r 

Average 

(dollars) 

Median | 

Modal 

(ir.) 

Peace River*. 

1930 

313 

2339 

1985 

500-999 

120-10,780 

Turtleford-Kinder-j 







sley, Sask.* . . . . | 

1930 

378 

2790 

2267 

1000-1499 

480-15,463 

Olds, Alberta*.... 

1931 

-1.24 

2912 

2400 

'I7OO-I999 ■ 

669-11,912 

Bow Island, Alta.* 

1931- 

'91 J 

2303 

2000 

l'500-1999 

455-7,100- 


1926- 

334 

2772 




Minnesotaf. 

1927-8 

. 226 1 

, 3951 

2819 

‘'l000-2999ft' 



• Unpublished figures obtained from data collected in these arcas.Jjy the Canadian Pioneer Problems 
Committee. 

•• C. C. Zimmerman and'J. D Black, Factors ASecting Farm Families in Minnesota (University of 
Minn. Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 246, 1928). 

t C. Zimmerman, Incomes and Expenditures of Minnesota Farm and City Families (University of 
Minn., Agricultural Experim.cnt Station, Bulletin No. 255, 1927-28), p. 5. 

tt According‘to-Cash Receipts Distribution which is apparently parallel to the figures for Cash 


regions whicli' are still in the pioneer stage. For this reason our 
classifications are primarily in terms of expenditure rather than 
income, although the relationship is shown in Table XXXIII. 

/. Total Cash Expenditure of Peace River Farmers 

The survey sample contains fairly complete expenditure data 
for 313 farm households during the financial year ending April 
30th, 1930. The av.erage total cash expenditure for all items was 
32 , 339 . While the il|rgest number of farmers spent from 3500 .to 
$999, the range extends from 3*'^ to 310,780. The sample is 
somewhat biased in the direction ofijower expenditure groups by 
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the presence of a number of settlers who have been farming in 
the area from one to five years only. But it would be even lower 
if the sample iri'cluded^the full regional proportion of new settlers 
of this latter type. The fringe^like character of this region is in 
.part shown by a comparison with areas of settlement of the Great 
PlainTRegion in Canada and the United States. Table XXXI 
indicates that the general average of 32,339 for Peace River is 
JjOwer than any of the others with the exception of the 32,303 for 
Bow Island, which is somewhat;, of a fringe due to its climatic 
conditions, and which, furthermore, was^surveyed one year later 



i 


ithan Peace River when market conditions were much less favour¬ 
able.' The average for the Minnesota study of 1927-28' is 33,951.. 
In the Peace River Country, the highest frequency falls within the 
group of 3500-3999, while for all other areas included in this table, 
the modal group is above the 31,000 mark. 


2. Dishurseinent Trends for the Three Comfeiing Classes of 
Expenditure 

For purposes of comparison all items of cash expenditure may 
be distributed as follows: farm operating expenses, family living, 
and cash invejtmentd The farmer’s investment represents ^he 
land he owns and the equipment he possesses, to each of which he 
hopes to make additions from year to year in order to assure a 
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larger future income. In close competition with investment, 
which makes up his savings for the future, is the satisfaction of the 
annual needs of the family (or of the operator, if unmarried) for 
food, clothing, household operation and for institutional services. 
However, the cost of operating the farm plant, an expenditure^, 
which increases as a larger'acreage-is brought under cultivation, 
must be set a^ide before provision is made for either, family living 
or, additions -made to investment. Interest in the latter urges a 
minimum of expenditure fpr immediate family needs. 


Table XXXTI-I^Total Cash Expenditure per Family 
(Relative Importance of ‘farm Expense, Family Living Expense and Cash 
Investment) 



The 313 Peace River farmers, whose average cash expenditure 
for all purposes was 32,339, spent 3987 or 42 per cent, for the opera¬ 
tion of the farm plant, 3768 or 33 per cent, for family living, and 
3584 or 25 per cent, on cash investment and interest payments. 
In other areas the percentage for farm expense runs from 44 per 
cent, ito 53 per cent, (see Table XXXII),. It is quite obvious 
that farm operation costs should be relatively less in a region of 
recent settlement where farms have extensive unimproved acreages, 
or where livestock is limited. The investment demands take up 
this slack. In Peace River 25,per cent, is applied to investment 
items as compared with a range of from 11 per cent, to 22 per cent, 
for other areas, with the exception of Olds where 25 per cent, is 
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spent for investment and interest. But while^Olds spends half of 
this amount for interest payments and half for'other investment 
items, Peace River spends but a small proportion of its 25‘ per cent, 
for interest payments.^ 

Cash family living is lower in Peace River than in any of the 
other areas, except Olds where,because it is a mixed farming 
district, a larger amount of family living may be supplied by the 
farm. 


Table XXXIII— Relative Importa.vce of Three Main Items of Total 



In Table XXXIII and Fig. 63 the trends of the competing 
classes of expenditure are shown in an ascending series of 31,000 
groups. The farm expense is seen to be the smaller item where 
the total expenditure is small. When the tdtal cash expenditure 
is less than 31,000, the 'farm expense is 31 per cent, of it but it 
reaches 47 per; cent, when the total expenditure is over 36,000. 
The farmers in the lowest group spend 49 per cent, in family living 
while those in' the highest group spend only 20 per cent. Cash 
investment shows a continuous upward trend from the lowest to 
the highest groups, both absolutely and proportionately. This 
new region as a whole still places a premium on preparation for 
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a larger future* income. The main.-trend in these three types of 
expenditure is summed up by Zimmerman: 

. . an increase in cash receipts, is associated with declining proportions 
spent for living, about the same proportions spent for automobiles, and an 
increasing amount spent for the farm itself and for investments. While all 
expenditures increased in> actual amounts with increase in cash receipts, the 
primary competition was between those spent for the farm and the future and 
those spent for the present, in living.^ 



The main factors which determine relative as/well as absolute 
amounts spent for the three main items are: the stage of develop¬ 
ment of the area0he inaccessibility of centres, the amount of cash 
and short term credit available, and the size of the family con¬ 
cerned d 

Disregarding farm expense, family living expense bears a ratio 
to investment for the families studied, of 57 to 43. Thus where 
the region is being developed and where incomes*-are low, the 

C. C. Zimmerman, op. oil. 

See following section. Cash Family tiving Trends. 
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family living of the most frugal farmers takes a correspondingly 
greater proportion of the budget; Howcjver, family expenditure 
also increases absolutely with the development of the area and 
with increasing cash receipts, though it increases less rapidly than 
does investment. 


3. Cash Family Living Trends 

On many of the farms included in this study there is no home¬ 
maker; 96 out of the 313 households or 31 per cent, may be termed 


Table'XXXIV—Average Cash Family Living Expenses per Adult Unit 
(Classified According to Total Amounts and Objects of Expenditure) 
Peace River, 1930 


I'oTAL Cash 
Family Living 


Average 

Per 

Unit 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

(dollars] 

(dollars] 

House 

(dollars] 

(dollars) 

Health 

0 - 249... 

29 

1.2S 

140 

85 

’ 26 

.6 

11 

16 

2 

250 - 499... 

76 

2.02 

186 

107. 

t 34' 

4 

7 

26 

8 

500 - 749... 

80 

2.68 

238 

123 . 

' 45 

6 

16 

38 . 

10 

750 - 999... 

'48' 

L2l90 

302 

132 

51 

18 

31 

55 

IS 

TOOO- 1249... 

31 

3.60 

307 

136 

62 

12 

10 

48 

19 

-=41.250 -. 1499L .„ 

! 23 

3.89 

343. 

136 

58 

17 

'45 

58 

29 

1500 -'1749...” 

13 

3.83 

453 

161 

76, 

14 i 

30 

123 

49 

1750- 1999... 

8 , 

3.84 

490 

146 

81 ' 

13 j 

66 

127 

57 

200Q and'pvcr. 

■ 5 

^ 3.18 

724 

,186 

81 


118 

262 

60 

All groups.,... 

,313 

2.67 

288 j 

129 

U 

11 

25 

54 

18 


bachelor” households. The difficulty *of comparing households 
made up of a single male with family households is met, at leasp^ 
paJkially, by reducing each family to “adult units”.® These .31T5 
households include 189 families with children, 28,,yvithout children • 
and 96 without homemaker or children. The avePk^e rthmber of-s, 
children for families having children is 3.6 and the average for the 
313 households is 2.2. Forty-five per cent, of the children are from 
1 to 8 years of age, 294per cent, from 9 to 16, and 26 per cent, are 

=■ This was davdopcd by means of the clothing expenditures, which were itemijed for each member 
of the fam.Iy; the decision was made to consider two children' under 17 yrs. equal to one adult:''While' 
th.s device ,s somewhat aib,;rary it seemed to be the most practicable way out of the difficulty. 
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over 16 years of age. The average total cash expenditure for all 
purposes is $2,339 for the 313 households. Of this total the ex-' 
penditure average for family living is S768. 

, Thenaverage cash family living expenditures per adult unit- are 
disbursed as shown in Table XXXIV (see Table XIII, Appendix). 

Table XXXIV gives family expenditures in terms of the adult 
unit. The average living expenditure per adult unit for the area 



is 3288. Of this amount 3129 goes for food, 351 for clothing, 31C 
for. the automobile, 325 for household operation and equipment, 
354 for advancement goods, and 318 for health services. The 
total casTi -family expenditure increases 5.2 times from the lowest 
to the higheit ^'oupsp food increases 2.2 times, household operatioti 
. and equipment 10.6, automobile 4.3,® clothing,. 3.1, advancement 
'.‘goods 16.3, and health services 30.1 times. 

The proportionate amounts spent for the various items advance 

* This is 4.3 timJs the expenjiture in the second group'as there is no automobile expense in the lowest 
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or decline in relation to the increases in the total family budget. 
Table XXXV (see Fig. 64) makes cleaf-.f’he fact that the per¬ 
centages for food decline considerably, clothing shows little change, 
household operation and equipment shows some increase, the 
automobile expense rises and then falls,-while the percentages for 
advancement goods and health services show a marked increase.^ 
These trends seem to indicate that those farm families who have 


Table XXXV— Cash Family Living Expenses of 313 Peace River House¬ 
holds* (Relative Importance of Various Classes of Expenditure) 


Cash 

Family 


AvERACr 

No. Of 

Average 

Cash 

Unit 

(dollars) 

Food 

Operation 

Eouipment 

(per cent.) 


cent) 

vxta 

(per 

Health 

(per 

0-249. . 

29 

1.28 

140 

61 

8 

0 

19 

11 

1 

250-449.. 

76 

2.02 

186 

57 

4 

2 

19 

14 

4 

500-749.. 

80 

2.68 

238 

52 

7 

2 

19 

16 

4 

750-999.. 

48 

2.90 

302'®' 

44 

10 

6 

17 

^18 

"l6 

S 

1000-1249. 

31 

3.60 

307 

44 

10 

4 

20 

^6 

1250-1499. 

1 23 

3.89 

343 - 

40 

13 

5 

17 

17 

8 

1500-1749. 

1 13 

3.83 

453 

36 

6 

3 

17 

. 27 

HI ; 

1750-1999. 

.2000 and 

i 8 

3.84 

490 

i 30 

13 

3 

16 

26 - 

■■12 

over.... 

5 

3.18 

724 

26 

11 

2 

16 

36 

;■ 9 

Total. ... 

313 

2.67 

288 

45 

9 


1'8 


6 


• See Tabic Appendix, lor average distribution per family. 


limited means are forced to spend proportionately larger amounts-, 
for food and clothing, while sacrifices are made in regard to the 
remaining items. Since fringe regions have a greater proportion 
of low-income groups, very real sacrifices have to be made in 
many significant items in their annual budgets. - 

< In comparison with certain other areas (see,(,.^':01e XXXVij 
it may be seen that total cash family liyj^-^'Si^^pt vary greatly 
for the Canadian areas considered, but. if isssi^rhewhat higher for 
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the areas mentioned in the United States. On the less developed 
Peace River farms a larger proportion is spent for food than in 
the other areas. This may be due in part to higher food prices, 
and n part td the fact that the Peace families are concentrated at 
a lower income level. Not many of the Peace River farmers have 
as yet built substantial houses, and in consequence their equipment 
and upkeep costs are correspondingly less than in areas long settled. 
Fuel,'-too, is plentiful in the north country, and it is almost entirely 


Table XXXVI— Co.mparison of Family Living Expenditures in Sample. 
j Areas of United States and Canada 

(Relative Importance of Various Classes of Expenditure) 



- 

No. OF 

Cash 

(dollars^ 

Fooo 

Clo- 

-0" 


(percent) 

Health 

(per 

1930 

Peace River 

313 

768 

45 

IS 

9 

3 

19 

6 

1931 

Olds, Alta.* 

124 

708 

41 

18 

10 

6 

6 

19 

1931 

Bow Island, 
Alta.* 

91 

834 

35 

16 

14 

7 

9 

19 

1931 

Davidson, 

Sask.* 

134 

729 

1 

15 

22 

4 

9 ■ 

17 

1927-8 

Minnesota** 

226 

1246t 

27 

IS 

20 

10 

16 

9 


• Survey data of the Canadian pioneer Problems Committee. 

*• C. C. Zimmerman, op. cil. 

t One-half of the auto expense added to id^al given In Table V". Bulletin No. 255. 


supplied by the farm in the form of wood. From the data available,^ 
it is not easy to explain why a new region like the Peace River 
Country has such a relatively large expenditure for advancement 
goods. Of course these are twentieth-century settlers, migrants 
■ in the majority of cases from rural regions where Standards are 
relatively, high. It may be surmised that they do not sacrifice 
readily educational and other services, even though these may 
cost more in 3.- region of scanty-population. 


^ iA, Non-cash Coniributions from the Farm 

Family living ■ini'.rural areas is not dependent upon cash outlay 
alone. The farnf.^contributes food, fuel, and housing facilities® 
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Table XXXVIII-Tot^l Family, Imvinc Expenses per Household 
' Sample Areas ok--Western Canada* 

(Relative Import^iicc of Cash Living Expenses and Farm Contribution) 



which form an important cash outlay for village, town, and city 
-families. While it is difficult to express these items in cash equiva- 
lejnts the attempt has been made so to state them. Thirty-five 
per cent, of the family living of the 313 households was supplied 
by the farm (see Table XXXVII and Fig. 65). The amount con- 
, tributed is relatively somewhat smaller in the high expenditure 
groups where the cash resources are much greater. ■ 

According to Table XXXVIII the Peace River farmers obtain 
a slightly larger proportionate amount of their living from the 
farm than do the farmers in the other areas included in this com¬ 
parison. However, the Peace River survey was made before 
the sharp drop (1930-31) in the prices of milk, eggs, meat, butter,)' 
and other farm'products, which affected the information obtained? 
the following year in Olds, Medicine Hat, and Maple Creek. ; 


I 

I 





CHAPTER VII ^ 

/ FARM FAMILY EXPENDITURES IN THE 
/ SUCCESSIVE ZONES OF SETTLEMENT 
, ■ ' IN THIS,.RF43ION 

I N the previous chapter, the main'types of expenditure for the 
Peace River Country as a whole were presented, and certain 
, comparisons were/made with expenditures in other regions 
which have reached a more advanced stage in their development. 
From this point forward the nature of.the fringe .will be portrayed 
by means of the internal evi^nce within the Peace.River area itself. . 



The fringe will be defined by comparing its modes of living with 
those in the older Peace River districts. In a sense, this is the 
central theme of this volume. , 

In Chapter 'V, farming practices arid agricultural productivity 
were related to three typical zonesd Zone -I 'includes the first 
settled districts through which,the-railway and the main'highway 
pass; Zone II represents the transitional area, remote from the 
railroad but near the main highway; Zone III is typical of the 
newly-settled fring^ districts remote from the railway and the 
main highway. The problem of distance, time, and ease-of trans¬ 
portation made it practicable to include in the whole, sample a 
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^uch larger proportion of farmers in Zone I than in Zones II 
or III.' As a result, income and expenditure averages are repre¬ 
sented to be higher than they actually are for the region as a 
wholL' However, the samples for Zones II and III are sufficiently 
largeito give a representative picture of actual conditions in these 
-two zpnes in comparison with .each other and with Zone I. 

Certain characteristics of the fringe are made clear by the 
differences which emerge in the expenditure practices of farm 
families as one reviews the retords of the successive zones, from 



Fig. 68—A “fringe” family. 


f the centre to the outer boundary of this region. From centre to 
fringe, family living increases proportionately, but in absolute 
terms it decreases sharply. 

1. Comparison of Total Cask Expenditures 
The total cash, .expenditure for all purposes per farm in the' 
well-settled area (Zone I) is $2,738, which is much more than-double 
that of $1,058 for the fringe (Zone III). The transitional belt 
(Zone II) has an average of $233 lesf than that for Zone I. This 
monetary difference does not tell the whole story. For each dollar 
the farmer gets less consumption goods in the Rolla district than in 
Grande Prairie and Fairview, because in the first district there is a 
\^SS-mile tru;ck haul to and from the railway shipping point.^ This 
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means'a. higher price for articles purchased from outside the area. 
This applies with even greater force, to the fringe, making the real 
level of living lower than is shown by the total expenditure index. 

2. Differences in Proportions Expended for the Three Mam Classes 
of Expenditure 

The fringe farmers belong to the low income groups: they spend ^ 
a relatively small proportion for farm operation, a much larger ’ 



share for family living, and a larger proportion for investment 
than do the other districts (see Table XXXIX and Fig. 69). The 
well-settled and transitional areas spend 'respectively 43 per 
cent. an<^4 Mr cent, of their budget on farm operation, while the 
fringe, anNaj'ea of retent settlement, SO miles from the railway 
and main trunk highway, spends only 30 per cent, for this purpose. 
In the well-settled and trariSitionaLareas 33 per cent, and •3Q''per 
cent., respectively, are spent for family living, while this item corn.-' 
prises 41 per cent, on the fringe. The well-settled, transitional^' 
and fringe districts spend 24 per cent., 26 per cent., and 29 per cent., 
respectively, for investment. In the fringe, future needs take the 
larger proportion of what can be spared from family living. The 
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actual costs of operating, a partially developed farm are corre¬ 
spondingly low. - Long distance from the shipping point reduces 
the stimulus for immediate large-scale production, even where a 
large initial capital might make this possible. In the majority of 
cases the initial capital is lirnited, and it seems from observation 
that a gradual clearing and breaking of the farm land is more 
economic and feasible, because it allows the fullest use of the 
farm family’s labour force between seasons. Ordinarily there is 
little choice in the matter, if the farmer settles on^the cheaper land-, 


Table'XXXIX—Total Cash Expenditure per FamW-y 
(Relative Importance of Farm Expense, Living Expense, and Cash Invcstipc,nt) 
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33 

24 

194 

2738 

1187 

'890 

661 

43 '■ 

■ Transitional. 

52 

2505 

1097 

747 

661 

44 

■ 30 

26 

Fringe 

67 

1058 

319 

435 

304 

30 

41 

29 

Whole area.. 

313 

2339 

987 

768 

584 

42 

33 

25 


of the fringe. He must husband his capital during the period of 
inadequate transportation, endure a marginal standard of living, 
and prepare'forYxlensive farm operation when shipping conditions 
are in his favour. \ong haulage even oyer the mediocre “dirP’ 
road 50-75 miles to and from Battle River farms reduces grain 
profits. In recent years cattle prices have been very uncertain, 
and it takes farmers with a moderate initial capital some years 
to acquire a herd of cattle and get the land ready to produce the 
feed for them. Those with sufficient capital are likely to farm 
under more tolerable conditions. 

■5. A Comparison of Family Living Expenditures in the Three 
Typical Areas'^ 

■Table XL (also Fig. 70) draws attention to the regional differ¬ 
ences of disbursements of the six main items of cash family living. 
In proceeding from area I through II to III the proportion of the 
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spent for food pioves up from 38 per cent, to SO 
,pjr centTtoH^'rcent., clothing remains at 18 per cent., household 
^ operatioQ ,^ops.^from 13 per” cent, to^ 8 per cent, to 3 per cent.,- 
;'the'aufefe'^lre.,from 4 per” cent, to 3 per cent, to 1 per cent., 
“advancemepfergoods from 19 per cent, in both I and II to 15 per 
cen^^‘ hShth from 8 per cent, to 2 per cent, and up to 7 per cent. 
Lack of hospital facilities and distance from a doctor make 



^Health ^Advance^rientGoods QDAuto 
S House Operatingard Equipment H Clothing Pood 


Fic. 70—Relative importance of the six main items of cash family living expenses in wcU-sctiled, 
transitional, and fringe districts of the Pmcc River Country. 


~Strjnedical services on the fringe costly and uncertain, except at Battle 
River which has.a. doctor supported by the province. In the Rolla 
district (Zone II) the hospital is^^ea^Iy subsidized from outside 
and doctors are near at hand. When theTyirrgeos-reached, owing 
to the log house and shack stage in home-b'uilding and equipment, 
^ there is a very'great drop in household operation expenditure. 
Fuel, too, is supplied by the farm. Advancement goods hold a 
high relative position on the fringe.'* When attention is fixed 
upon the absolute amounts of cash spent for each of the main 
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items, it is-readily seen that there is a marked decrease dn all 
expenditures for the successive zones from the well-settled district 
outward. The amount spent fpn health services in the transitional 
districts is an exception to this rule. j 


Table XL—Cash Family Living Expenses per Family 
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Not only do the fringe ^settlers belong to low, i.neome ~a^d ex¬ 
penditure groups, but they have only limited access td the institu- 
tionaNservices available in the older settlements. 

The srnaller-amounts expended for family living in the transi¬ 
tional and fringe'districts is not explained by differences in the 
size of the family. The iiumber of adult units per. household is 
2.80 for Fairview, 2.58 for Zone II, and 2.45 for Zone HE , 
The range is not great. Table XLI gives in detail the type of 
household and the number of children per family for all the families 
included in the well-settled, transitional, and fringe districts. 
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The percentage of bachelor households is greater in the transitional 
sarhple. TheTringe sample shows a conjugal pattern very similar 
to that of the well-settled districts,- according to the figures given 
in the table. The information for the fringe districts has, however, 
both a deliberate and an accidental bias. The investigators wished 
to obtain as much information as possible concerning larger family 
groups; ip addition .many bachelors were employed outside the 
settlement at the time of the survey. _ Actually the bachelor house¬ 
hold is more important in the fringe than the above table would 
indicate. 


Table XLI—Number and Size of Households and Families for Peace 
River Districts 


District i 

Households 

No. of' . 
Children per 
Household' 
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Children per 
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Children 
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Well-settled 

194 

121 

62 

19 

10 

54 


^■^ 2.2 : 

3.6 

Transitional. . 

52 

22 

42 

6 

12 

24 

!' 46*^ 

'-1.5 

3.5 

Fringe. 

67 

46 

69 

2 

4 

18 

27 

2.5 

3.6' 

Wholejrca.. . 

313 i 

189 

60 

28 

9 

96 

31 

2.2 

3.6 


AY—1 

_^ 

_ 

== 

_ 

_ 

_ 




problem of the bachelor is one which must not be over-, 
looked at any point in this analysis.. The single m'a'n.was found; 
to spend much larger proportions per adplt unit on all six items ■ 
oUthe family living budget. This, was especially noticeable for 
tjie items of health, clothing, advancement, and food. Each of 
phese was.-from 50 to 100 per cent, higher per adult unit for the. 
/single men, than for the families. - • - 

4. Non-Cash Contributions from the,Farm ' 

The amounts contributed by the farm’^o-&&^lemeUt\he, cash'" 
expenditure for family living vary from zone to zone. By taking 
.^tall, food prices for the area, and allowing 10 per cent., of the 
Ealue of the-house for rent, the attempt has been ftiade to gi.ye a 
m netar-y measurement of all items—whether boughj; or contributed* 
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■by the farm—which enter into the farmer’s level ol'‘|iving. Animal 
■Tiroducts make up 58 per cent, of the total farm/ontnb.iati.pns,. 
remxlS per cent., vegetable products 16 per cent., and fuel from the 
farm /^er cent. These proportions do not vary ^eatly from 
area to area except in the case of rent, which is higher propor¬ 
tionately in t-lm well-settled areas than in the transitional and 
fringe areas (see*^ee^ion 8 following). 

Table XLII shows that there is little difference in the percentage 
of family living.supplied'by the farm in well-settled, transitional, 
and fringe districts. For the first two or three years the farm 
Yontributlbns-afe„s^mall. From then on they mount rapidly, but 


E XLII— Total Family Living Expenses per Adult Unit f 
River, Districts 

(Relative Importance of Casli Exp.cnsc and Farm Contributions) 
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fall proportionately in the high income groups of the areas long- 
settled. Of course, the absolute amounts-are much lower in the 
low 'cash expenditure groups. In the group with the lowest cash 
expenditure there is the lowest amount lot farm contributions, 
?90 per adult unit. From this point it ascends to"" nearly ^200,per 
adult unitiin the higher cash expenditure groups. It also change'^s 
from the'well-settled areas to the fringe of the region; the amounts 
per adult unit furnished by the farA are $181 for the w,ell-settled 
districts, 315,4 for the transitional area, and 390 for the fringe. 
The region as a whole has not been settled for a period long enough 
to show any marked relative decrease- in the percentage supplie 
by the farm, even irf the older districts of'settlement. The pro 
portion of farm contributions'’'averages about one-third of' the total 
family-living for the Peace River Country. 


J 






on of vegetables to the larder of .the Peace Rive 
i from zone to zone.' The gardens -of all but th 
adl-zon£s_La. Dge from ab out }4'oi an acre to 
number including from to acreT Amon 
rs out near the periphery of the well-settled an 
; and scattered over the whole territory of th 
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yields result from sowing cultivated plants on new breaking before 
the new soil has had at least- a full year in whicTi.to rot the native 
vegetation. But once a small plot of land has been broken, garden 
seeds are. the first to enter the new soil, in the large majority 
of cases. After the first year or two, when the cultivated acreage 
has increased to more than one acre, the size of the garden'varies 
according to the wishes of the operator and his family, whether he 
is in the fringe or in the well-settled area. It does not seem to 
vary according to the amount of land available. In the newly- 
opened fringe,- gardens are^ften speculative ventures. In Hines 



Creek, for instance, the investigators fou^ the tops of the 
potatoes blackened on July I. This was said to be a regular 
occurrence. In the older areas where the heavy bush has been 
cleared and the frost hazard has been lessened, the drought problem 
arises. The effect of this latter factor varies considerably from 
year to year. 

Generally speaking, the gardens of Peace River farmers produced 
practically all the vegetables necessary except in the newest fringes. 
Here the settlers often neglected this part of th6' diet altogether, 
until their own gardens had reached the’ producing - stage. In 
Hines Creek at the time of the survey, potatoes cost four cents per 
pound and othep-vegetables were proportionately dear. The 
small ampunt available naturally made these edibles almost a 
luxury... Im^their place was often substituted a large quantity of 
moosemeat. lyhich .wi'as .easily procurable in-the pioneer fringe. 
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The garden is involved in the mod_g of living of the famil}^AT''^ 
two ways. The first is through the Economic contribution hienV 
tioned in the preceding section. The second is through the effect on' 
the family division of labour and the home surroundings. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the homemaker is the one chiefly interested in the 
garden. In the first stages of fringe development she is interested 
in it from the point of view of the health of the family. It con¬ 
tributes to a balanced diet. Where there is no garden the amount 
of vegetables'used on the table is small, and the health of children 
is to that extent jeopardized. Many of the, chi]dr.en in Hines 
Creek whose chief items of diet were moosemeat and potatoes 
were noticeably anaemic. Such a condition is a stimulus to any 
mother to in'terest herself in a garden, 'especially w-fie'h'that mother 
has been accustomed to having plenty of vegetables in her previous 
abode. This consideration lessens as the standard of living rises 
in the older areas. However,Mhe second stimulus is' felt in¬ 
creasingly; the garden become^a part of the home, and' the 
housewife begins to take greater wide in the home surroundings, 
which include the condition of tme garden. She becomes in¬ 
creasingly conscious of the position\\of herself and of her family, 
in the community.- _ . , 

It is at this stage that thedK^S^ardens become more prevalent. 
The social stimulus to beaupfying'the home surroundings and the 
increasing amount of time [available in the older areas combine 
to make the flower gardentoore important. It is an index of a' 
higgler,level of living. Flower gardens were noticeably absent in 
the'-fringe regions of the P^ce country for just this reason. In 
the well-settled areas, esp^ially where the household contained 
a homemaker, the flower garden wasj almost always present. - 

6. The Shelter-belt in the Peace River 

■ Good gardens are not found in regid-ns with poor protection from 
the heavy storms which are a normal'-,feature of the Peace River, 
climate. However, the parkland contains a large number of 
“bluffs” of willow and poplar, so that it is usually possible to find a 
"j spot close to the house in which at least the hardier vegetables 
-can be given sufficient protection. As a c-pnsequence, the “wind- 
,,,^l^ak” is usually a natural one, especially- in the first few years 
after settlement. It is seldom that the natural bluffs form adequate 
protection for the homes from the strong,; wintry blasts which 
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sweep over tte region from the, north and west in the coldej months. 
As the area'continues to develop and more time is available, 

artificial windbreaks are sgf out... 

The windbreak has a threefoldMise; garden protection, home 
protection, and beautification of the farmstead. Since all. of 
these are more or less secondary considerations to the new fringe 
settler, who is thinking chiefly about the business of developing 
his farm to the state of highest possible production, the planting 
of the windbreak trees in the shelter-belt comes as a concomitant 
of settlement. Among ifh^' Peace River sample farmers it was 
found that the well-settled'areas were the only ones in which any 


'A / 



attempt had been made to establish planned windbreaks. On 
39 of the 194 farms, trees had been planted which eventually 
would form adequate promotion against the elements. In Rolla 
only 3 out of 55 had a/tificial windbreaks, and in the fringe 
only 1 out of 75. None of these had reached the stage where they 
had^sufficienj; height to bi use^l, though they relieved the bareness 
important feature of the well- 

settled^^r^s, .;^here rociaT .position becomes an important force,? 
and where t^e-aeatnys and general appearance of planning around 
the home cdntribiiys considerably to the status of the family in ■ 
the^, community. / 

^ 

y Water Supply in the Peace River 
Since adeq^te water facilities are not procurable without' 
considerable^ort and expense in any of the districts of the Peace 
River Cou'ntry, the type of supply varies considerably in the 
various, st^es of settlement. The newer settlers, and even some 
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of the older ones, interested chiefly in the develo.pment of the 
economic possibilities of their farms, continue for a long period to 
use the poor quality surface watet which’'i's"0|)tai'rte^ 'b'yd'a'mming 
streams or constructing “scoop-outs”, i.e., shallow scooped-out 
reservoirs for catching and retaining surface'water! Beside these 
they dig shallow seepage wells for household purposes. If this 
water is not fit for drinking, it is necessary to store ice to be melted 
in summer for 'drinking water. The ice is taken from it5a-rby lakes 
or rivers or from flhe scoop-outs. To obtain •gQ.od, i^j^t^itj^is 
necessary to sink \wlls below the surface of the neighbouring ri^r? 
In most cases the p'vers run in deep valleys and, as a consequence. 



the wells must be bored to great depths, often from 200 to 500 feet. 
The costs run as high as ^2,000 in some cases. The Hythe district 
is probably the only exception. Flowing wells are reported to be 
numerous in this area. .Good water is procurable at a depth of 
from 30 to 300 feet. , Since the surface-water is usually sufficient 
for satisfying the needs of the livestock, and since the ice-water, 
while not being particularly satisfying or palatable,, seems to lack 
nothing from the point of view of health in the family, it is natural 
that wells should not be bored until late in the development of 
an area. For that reason it is practicable only for the families 
with large capital in the older areas to have wells in order to improve 
the quality, and in some cases the quantity, of the wate,^ supply. 
A well is an index of a rising standard of'living. According to the 
sample figures, 49 of the 194 farmers in the well-settled are.as 
reported good wells. There werejonly 3 ImRolla, and 1 in the fringe. 
Insufficient quantity or poor quality of water has certain serioU^ 
effects on the modes of living of the family. If the water supply 
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is not sufficient for the needs of livestock the year round, it often 
happetvs that the family must depend upon the butcher for their 
mea't’ supply. Besides/ the farmer is handicapped in that he 
cannot use livestock as a source of farm income. The water supply 
is thus-seen to-be-amimportant factor in family living. 

8. Housing as an Index of the Settlement Situation 

T/he pioneer builds his house of the building materials which 
are cheapest and most accessible. The one- or two-room/log house 
with its sod roof is typical of the farmer’s first years in. this north- 



land. With the increase in the density bf se'tVlement the saw-mill 
has come to play a larger role In shaping thel.materials from which 
the settlers’ homes are built. In these days the frame shack, a 
mere wooden shell with tar-paper in place of shingles, may be 
found to alternate with log cabins over the wide expanse of land¬ 
scape. In due course the more substantial frame or brick house 
with its modern facilities replaces the log cabin. Yet these im¬ 
proved houses may long be delayed for the majority of farmers who 
live on the back roads. 

Table XLIII summarizes the types of houses, in the .successive 
zones of settlement with which the study deals.''- It incficates that 
the value of Ijouses in Zone I is abbut 4 times that of Zone III, 
$1,063 to $254. In the well-settled area the houses a-^rage 4.2 
rooms, in the transitional district 3.4, and o^the fringe 2.3 rooms. 
Twelve per cent., 22 per cent., and 43 per cent., respectively, of the 
houses in these successive zones have but 1 room, while the average 
number of persons per househbid’fof these same areas is 3.9„ 3.7, and 








3.4. The log house, quite prevalent throughout the area, and pre¬ 
dominant in the outlying districts, is a fairly accurate index of_a 
district’s stage of development and its general level of living. 

Closely related to housing facilities are household conveniences 
.and comforts, and the means of communication with other people.! 
No attempt will be made to analyse household conveniences in, 
detail. The types of houses and their estimated monetary value 
are quite indicative of types of household conveniences to be found 
therein. These tend to'be at a minimum for the log house and 
the frame shack. They ihcrease very slowly until the modernized 
house is built. There are, scattered throughout the region, a 
number of modern houses, with fairly complete sanitary equipment, 
mechanical devices, and lighting facilities. But these are few in 
comparison with those .whose conveniences and comforts are very 
lirriited. There is something elemental about the conditions under 

' ' ■ } ■ 
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Table XTIH—Housing Facilities in the Peace River Area 
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4 
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which household operationTs^xj-^ried on during thT-e^ly years of 
settlement, and there are maHyi for whom such a situation has a 
strong appeal. ; 

9. Modern Devices in Relation to Communication 


There are certain devices which help to break down the isolation 
of newly-settled areas, such as the telephone, the automobile, and 
the radio. The telephone- and the radio bring the outside world 
to the home, and the automobile periodically takes the family 
away from the home and'places its members temporarily under the 
stimulus of new social situations. Each of these devices, ^quite 
apart from its social utiiiTy,-.may functiom4.irectly in the routine 
operation of the farm. According to T^te XLIV, .17 per cent, 
of the fpmers for the- whole sample have a radio, 13 per cent. 
have„a, telephone, and 43 per cent, operate an automobile. Per¬ 
centages having a radio for Zones |f^I) and III are, in succession. 


Table XLIV —Number and Percentage of Families Having Specified 
Conveniences and Services, Peace River Area 1930 
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23 per cent., 7 per cent., and 5 per cent.;, for the automobile the 
successive percentage? are 60 per cent., 23'^er cent., and 5 per cent.; 
^and for the telephone 21 per cent, fp^ “t'hc~~\vell-settled districts 
while-the transj^ional and fringe districts are entirely without the 
^'telephone. ifiite'Telephone depend^ upon group organization and 
action in order to secure enough subscribers to warrant the ex- 
tension of telephone lines into one of the newer districts. Such 
an advance in the social organization of a population, which is 
mobilized from a variety of backgrounds, requires time as-welF 
as an increased density of population. This accounts for the 
absence of the telephone in the outer zones of settlement. Simi¬ 
larly, the automobile has to wait until concerted efforts in a district 
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provide the roads, bridges, and ferries which make,feasible this form 
of transportation. There may be individual farmers who have 
the capital for such devices, but they must wait until many of their 
neighbours are in a similar financial position and a like frame of 
mind. On the contrary, the radio, piano, and gramophone are 
not dependent upon community organization, although the'social 
stimulus is an important factor in explaining their presence in the 
various homes. Even at that, the radio percentage is very small 
for the outer zapes where other communicational devices are 
absent or negligible. Here the gramophone wheezes out some 


Table XLV— Total and Percentages of pAwiLiEs Using Each Type of 
- /'^^^.^UBUCATioN, Peace River Area, 1930 
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Sort of consolation for a smalh section of the populjhicinr. In all 
districts there is a small sprinkling of hardy troubadours who 
perform on the violin or mandolin. 


d-(h — B^eading Practices 


Reading is also a home activity, pnd the reading of newspapers 
and periodicals is an important,, though a secondary means of 
keeping in touch with the'march of human affairs outside the 
local community. The average number of periodicals per family 
varies considerably in successive zones' of settlement in the Peace 
River Country. The number of periodicals is lowest whef?e'other 
means of communication with outside communities are least 
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adequate. In Zone I there are 4.5 periodicals per family, 3.8 in 
Zone II, and 1.9 in Zone III. 

Talkie XLV presents the numbers and percentages of families 
in the three zones of settlement and the whole area who used six 
gen/ral classes of periodicals. In the whole area, daily newspapers 
were read and subscribed to, often intermittently, by slightly 
over one-third of the households, and weeklies by about two-tfiirds. 

It isJn the well-settled and transitional areas where most of these 
families were found, especially those who were regular subscribers. 
Seventy per cent, of the families in the whole area read^ the monthly 
or semi-monthly agricultural papers and again it was Zone I 
and Zone II which had the most subscribers. It was only in the 
'well-settled^areas that religious papers were used to any significant 
extent. In fhe~-ttansitional and fringe ’regions .where religious 
■ organizations such asthE-chiirch and Sunday school are still in 
the mission stage, the number of^'trrcE.pe^dicals used was almost 
negligible. - Popular magazines were, sub^rfbed to, either regu¬ 
larly or intermittently, by 40 per cent, of fhe whole^m-ple. Again, 
the larger proportion was found in the older areas. Only 5 per-Gent. ‘ 
'of,-.the sample used foreign newspapers or publications. RollC^ 
contributed the largest number of families to this total. 

In total numbers of periodicals used, agricultural papers led the 
way with 38 per cent. Weekly newspapers had 27 per cent., story 
magazines 18'^ per Sent., daily newspapers 12 per cent., religious 
publications 3 per cent., and foreign newspapers 2 per cent. The 
outlyipg districts are not - dependenpYonly upon reading matter 
for which, they pay the current subscription rates. The more , - 
voracious readers buy cheap magazines by the bale at “hand-me- 
down” rates in the distant larger centres. Onfe-old-timer, lives 
alone, is said to have two truckloads of jrfch reading maft^ which 
he refuses to lend. Having lived ou'more than one fringe he has 
become hardened to the irresponsible borrowers';,who are numerous 
in new districts. But such quaint conservation of reading matter 
is quite exceptional. Many people bring in bundles of periodicals; 
others have reading'rnaHer sent them periodically by friends and ^ 
relatives, some of whor^we across the sea. Most of these share 
their books, 'papers, anw"magazines freely with their neighbours. 
The-succeeding analysis of advancement goods has been partially 
'a'n-ticipated in this cliscussion of reading matter because the cost 
‘of periodicals is included in educational costs. 


1 
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• , ' 11. Advancement Goods Expenditure 

That portion of family living expenditure devoted p educational 
costs, expenditures' for recreation,'and general social participation 
has been designated as expenditure for advancement g'dods. These 
items come into sharp competition with investment expenditure. 
It fs conceded by social appraisers that advancement expenditure 
is a very importapj^index of the level of living in a given region, 
because such cult-tirSl objectives have gathered to themselyes^^a 
superior status. In brief, they have becorhe socially sacred. 

Where the net .sj^enditurc is small, as in fringe districts, the 
proportion assigned^to advan'cem'e_n,t is meagre, because the 

esseiftial physiological needs of fpd'^'^lothing, and shelter mu|it. 

first be supplied. The oppprtu-hitiesfdr advancement'expenditure” 
are limited because of the few local institutions, and because of the 
inadequacy of the outside subsidy used to supplement the support 
afforded institutions by the low-income groups. Moreover, those 
"'who seek educational advancement for their children beyond the 
elementary school gr'ades must pay to send them to the high schools 
in the older districts. This expense has not yet become significant 
in the outer zones, since the children of fringe farmers belong very 
largely to the early age groups. In the fringe 326 is spent per 
adult unit in advancement goods', 355 in Rolla, and 362 in Fairview 
(Table XLVr).' Of course limited income is not the only factor 
which affects the expenditure on advancement goods. There are 
other factors such as the presence and stimulus of institutions and 
patterns of s‘ocial action in the-community. 

A certain difference in the nature of the expenditure may throw 
furtlrer light on the amounts spent in the older, transitional, and 
fringe districts. Personal items, such as tobacco, trips to “the 
outside”, and other antidotes to bachelor isolation, t^jee up 73 
per cent, .'of advancement expenditure for the fringe, while for 
Rolla and'-^Falrview the proportions are 55 per cent, and 53 per 
cent. Rolla, in particular, and Fairview spend larger percentages 
for social organization. Its transitional position has led Rolla 
■ to spend, in this connection, a larger proportion for commercialized 
amusements. Fqr such items. expenditure on the fringe is in¬ 
evitably low because of the Inaccessibility of institutions and 
because of the low incomes. 

Fairview spends 16 per cent, on education, which is proper-’ 
fionately and absolutely more than the other two areas spend for 
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this purpose. Rolla, owing to a more generous educational subsidy, 
spends proportionately less than the fringe for distinct educational 
advantages. The proportions are 8 per^ cent, for Rolla and 10 
per cent, for the fringe. Church and charity expenditures are"' 
higher in the older settled districts. Religious interests are less 
effectively organized in the fringe, and outside financial aid for this 
purpose is quite common. Furthermore, the older district includes 


Table XLVI— Expe.nditures o.n Advance.ment Goods per Adult Unit for 
Three Peace River Districts 
(Relative Importance of V'arious Classes of Expenditures) 
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the homogeneous Roman Catholic group at Frieidensthal, which 
raises the level of religious attendance and religious expenditure for 
that area. ■ The community side of advancement goods, social 
institutions and -^community organization, will be analyzed in 
detail in the following chapters. 

12. Investment .Expenditure 

Cash investment expenditure competes^^ closely with family 
living costs, and keeps the'family’s outlay for immediate consump¬ 
tion goods such as food, clothing, and 'the Ijke at a frugal level. 
As,far as' food is concerned, the operator can make the farm cony 
tribute Heavily after one or two years even if he has settled on 
unimproved .land. He clothes himself simply, and often insuffi¬ 
ciently with respect to health and comfort. This saving habit, as 
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"^e have seen, may be observed also in his expenditures for_,housing 
and household conveniences. In such matters he must scrimp if he 
, would have something left for the purchase of the necessary farming 
equiprn'e'fiThnd eventually for more land. Such investment, when 
wisely made, leads to a higherincpme and larger family expenditure 
at some future date, when investment expenditure is not s”o pressing. 
This trend has already been shown in preceding tables, yet invest- 


Table XLVII —Invest.ment and Interest Expenditure in Specified Peace 
River Districts 



ment expenditure plays such a dominant role in new regions like 
the Peace River Country—and especially in its more recently settled 
districts—that frequent references to it are necessary/throughout, 
this volume. 

Table X\, Appendix, - and Table XLVII giv-e the average 
amounts expended and the percentages, for the typical forms of 
investment in the three successive zones of settlement." It should 
be noted that-the figures in the former do not correspond with "the 
figures for cash investment in Tables XXXII and XXXIII. In 
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the latter, investment transfers, such as, those frAm livestock to 
machinery, were ^hown in total but could not be traced for the 
individual items.' It is obvious that when a farmer sells some of 
h-i-s-t'a'pifer equipment, he uses the money obtained thereby to pay^^ 
bills of all kinds. This makes the itemizing of the transfer items 
impossible. Since, then, the transfers were summarized only, it 
was impossible to subtract them individually from the various 
investment items. Consequently, the figures are higher throughout 
than they would be if the transfers could be traced and subtracted. 

Yet they do indicate approximately the kinds of investment which 
are made by the'iPeace River farmers and the proportions assigned 
to each. ' , .... ■■ ■• 

Table XLVII records-that refWvestmen.t In the farm is the most 
important item, 78^er cent, for the whole area, 74 per cent, for . 
the well-settled arSa, 82 percent, for the transition area, and 91 
per cent, for the fringe. The largest single item in all areas is that 
of equipment,® which is followed by land purchase in districts long 
settled. Livestock,rather than more land seems to be the imme- 
‘dlate requiremen’^'cm the fringe. Other items such as loans, life 
insurance, and bank savings are much higher in the older areas. 
'"'^Mnterest becomes successively less importa,nt-in passing from Zone 
I^fbUZone III. The bank account is not large, and it must be 
consid^'d.merely as a tempqrary cash reserve to be switched to 
other items oLexpenditure with - great frequency. Investments 
■outside the fa rrnYre deferred for many years, until improvements 
are made first on the^f-a™. This building up of local capita! 
is one of the |important indices^^ a condition df settlement in 
contrast to un'settle'ment. , 

In this analysis of modes of expenditure^Hi._the successive zones 
of the Peace River Country, the reader must beaT'-uv^mind the 
successive stages in the development of the Peace River re'gion. as 
a whole, with attention fixed particularly^upon the life-cycle of 
what is now described as the well-settl.e^^^ea. The frjnge and 
transitional areas approximate more clol^fetages two and three 
in comparison with Zone I, which is just enierging from the fourth 
stage. In.making this comparison certain qualifications must be 
made, because the older districts in- their early days of settj^ment 
suffered far greater handicaps through inadequate transportation 
i and communication than do the present tranmional and fringe .Y 

S The mechanization of agriculture had proceeded with great speed in the years preceding the survey, 
and had hardly come to a halt by 1930. 
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districts of the region. Yet the comparison gives perspective to 
the regional analysis in this chapter. 

The expenditure practices of settlers in the successive zones of 
settlement are important indices of the economic and social life 
to be found therein. But this analysis needs to be supplemented 
by a study of the economic and social structure within which these 
families exist. The centres, small and large, are not only indices 
of the level of regional productivity and family living, but within 
these centres are located the institutional services upon which the 
settler ha's come to depend. Without them his farm life would be/ 
scarcely tolerable or feasible. The fringe, too, just as surely, is 
defined by the presence or absence of particular elements of social 
organization. This is'the community phase qf farm life. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE FOCAL POINTS IN THE .SOCIAL jAND 
ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION ! 

I N the two preceding sections attention was focused upon the 
farm plant and the farm family.While frequent reference 
was made to the regional position of farm families, a, systematic 
analysis of the social and economic organization of th'e region as 
a whole has not yet been made. Even a low level of existence 
and a minimum of social satisfactions require a larger unit than the 
single farmstead. Transportation - facilities, commercial institu¬ 
tions, marketing organizations, schools, churches, and social services 
grow because farm families need them, help to develop them, and 
learn to share them. Eventually these organizations, through their 
common personnel, their central position, and their dependence 
on each other, become the integrated social and economic structure 
of the region. In the Peace River Country this structure, being 
in the process of establishment, appears fragmentary; this is true 
especially in the fringe districts where line-fences enclose almost 
the whole of existence. . ■ - 

The entry of certain social institutions and the earlier stages of 
their development were briefly described ip the second chapter. 
The present-day distribution of institutioiial Units in the successive 
zones frotn the well-settled centre to the outer boundaries of the 
region .may now be presented. Institutional services, because 
they are utilized by widely distributed families, are of necessity 
centrally located, and the. more favourably situated of these focal 
points have a concentration of services.' Therefore the regional 
distribution of centres with their constellations of institutions 
requires a more detailed consideration than has been given pre¬ 
viously in this volume. 

In the rising tide of migration following in the \vake of the 
penetration of the railway were to be found many persons whose 
objectives were not farming. Shop-keepers, insurance ’ agents, 
salesmen of farm machinery, and those who sought new oppor¬ 
tunities for carrying on the older professions were adde'd to the 
growing population of the towns and villages. The population of 
the town of Peace River increased from 742 to 980 in the five-year 







period preceding 1921, and during the same-period Grande Prairie 
trebled in size, reaching a total of 1,061. Spirit'River £ 
moht b)rll921 had populations of 210 and 130 respectively, 
the period of population recession from 1921 to 1926 th 
of village people increased. Railway extension during t' 
gave rise to the new centres of Berwyn, Brownvale, and 
to the north, and to Dimsdale and Wembley to the sol 
Peace. These had popblatiphs which varied^'from lOl 
Later still came the important villages of Fairview, Bet 
and Hythe. *-’='v 

This commercial expansion was due' nbt only to the 


individual traders, but also to the invasion of the branch< 
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Progress, Notikewin, Valhalla, .Dixonville, Rio Grande, Halcourt, 
and a host of others. (2) Then come the elementary centres, 
such as Brownvale, Whitelaw and Bluesky, north of the Peace, 
Prestville, Roycroft, Webster, Wanham, and, Clairmont south of 
the Peace, and Rolla and Dawson Creek in the Peace River Block. 
In 1930 these hamlets had from 50 to 150 inhabitants, from 12 to 
34 business 'uniTs',^ and -^100,000 to ^200,000 business turnover. 
(3) The larger elementary centres are Fairview, Berwyn, and Grjrn- 
shaw north of the Peace, and "Spirit River, Sexsmith, Wembley, 
Beaverlodge, Idythe, and Police Coupe south of the Peace. These 
villages have from 100 16 300 inhabitants, 26 to 52 business units. 



Fic. 90—The scattered buildings in Pouce Coupe are typical of Peace River towns. 


and a retail business turnover of ^200,000 to 3500,000. Tairview 
and Hythe,—“end of steel” towns at the time of the survey— 
were exceptions with boom figures of 3600,000 and 3900,000 
respectively. (4) Finally, there are the Independent centres^— 
Grande Prairie and Peace River. The former, the largest town in 
the Peace River Country and with urban ambitions, had a popu¬ 
lation of 1,464^ in 193J, 82 business units, and a retail business 
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turnover exceeding 32,000,000. The population of Peace River 
was 864, and, its business turnover was, estimated to be slightly 
more than half that of Grande Prairie. With the exception of 
Pouce Coupe, Rolla, and' Dawson Creek, which are in the transi¬ 
tional zone, the centres in classes 2, 3 and 4 are located on the 
railway in the well-settled area of Zone I. The numbe-r of smaller 
cross-roads centres has continued undlmmished .in the older 
districts. This latter type is also the only one found within the. 



fringe districts, and long distances have .to be covered in order 
to obtain any but the most elementary needs. “I 

About four miles from a little country store lives a fringe family who arc' 
doing tolerably well, considering their obstacles. Not far away a new school 
has just been built, which is the only accessible social organization. Twenty- 
five miles away is the hamlet of Dawson Creek, and the Pouce Coupe hospital 
is 30 miles distant. As the trails are difficult, each of these remote centresja 
visited but once a year. These limited contacts are the lot of many fringe 
families." ' 

A brief description of one centre of each type will indicate 
what units of economic and social organization are likely to be 
found therein. (1) The cross-roads centre, which is often only 
a store,^ is an instance of rural non-centralization. Schools, 
churches, halls, post-offices, and cross-roads stores are often located/ 
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from each other, though several of tli«e institutions m 
)und together. Naturally, In a new region where ro; 
1 the early stages of improvement, where the use of the au 
e is limited, and where winter snows reduce the radius 
1, the demand for the open-country centre remains consta 
country centres 4 to ,5 miles from the railway, hamlets, a 
es are well patronized. -Two'general m'grchants of Fairvi 


approach-tof the most rapid means of transportation. 

(2)'The hamlet of Brownvale is a representative small ele¬ 
mentary centre. It is situated on the railway and on the main 
highway mi'dway between Berwyn and Whitelaw. It had a popu¬ 
lation of 50 in 1930, a total of 15 business units, and a retail turnover 
of approximately 3100,000. It had 5 grain elevators, 2 general 
stores, 2 implement agencies, a hardware,and furniture store, a 
gasoline and oil station, a livery and feed barn, a blacksmith shop, 
a -bakery, and a small hotel,.r'Bfownvale’s dependence on outside 
points is indicated by-thefa'ct that all its commercial units, with the 
exception of the hardware and fuFniture store, are branches of 
chain organizations whose headquarters are in Peace River, Grande 
Prairie, or in more distant “oqtside” centres. While it has a railway 
siding and loading platform, it lacks a station and, therefore, also 
express and telegraph services. Its banker and his assistant spend 
one-half of the week in Brownvale and the other half in Whitelaw. 
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■ hospital, and legal services, high school facilities, agricultural and 
school fairs, sports celebrations,' weeJcly movies, and dances. 
Brpwnvale has a one-room_.gjementary school, a Presbyterian church 
- with its Ladies’ Aid, an Orange Lodge, a card club, a baseballteam, 
and a girls’ basketball team.‘' -The functions of this unincorporated 
hamlet are tho^sef of a shipping-^point ancj service station for basic 
commodities; it has few more organizations than are found in 
open-country communities. 

(3) Compared with Brownvale, Wembley, representing- the next 
larger class of centres, shows far more complexity. It is an in¬ 
corporated village with a, population of 200, and is situated IS miles 



west of Grande Prairie. , It has 39 business units, with an annual 
turnover of 3340,000. Wembley is on the main highway and has 
railway, telegraph, express, postal, and banking facilities Its 
buying and,-selling services' include 4 grain elevators, 5 farm im¬ 
plement agencies, -3 gasoline and 'oil stations, -2 garages', 2 livery 
and feed barns, 2 blacksmith shops, a harness and^repair shop, a 
lumber yard, a creamery, 3 general stores, and 2 hardware busi¬ 
nesses. In the list of personal services are a barber shop, ■a~d«ig;__ 
store, 2 clothing stores, an hotel, a restaurant, and a laundry. The 
professions are "represented by a doctor, 2 lawyers, and a resident 
ministttr.o There-is a community hall which seats 2S'0 persons. 
Civic improvements include gravelled streets, board sidewalks, 
apd 7 public w'ells.. In the list of sanitary provisions are 3 private 




recreational activities. Grande Prairie until' recently was its 
nearest high school centre. While Wembley has a,resident minister 
of the United Church whose local congregation'ds particularly 
, active, it is a preaching point for the Anglican minister, who 
resides in .Grgnde Prairie. 'Among the extra-curricular school 
'activities are baseball, basketball, and those of the'school choir which 
participates in the musical festivals held in larger centres, such'as 
Grande Prairie. Like all villages and hamlets Wembley has a 
Board of Trade w»hich advertises its potentialities. There are . 
Masonic and Orange Lodges, the Women’s Institute, an Agricul¬ 
tural Society, and an Athletic Organization with subsidiary clubs 
.for baseball, basketball, soccer, tennis, hockey, and curling. Most 
of these athletic clubs belong to "sports leagues which centre in 
''Grande'''Prairie. While the larger town sets the standard for 




annual sports celebrations, it is a matter of pride to the p^ple of 
Wembley that their agricultural- fair is rated higher t^n that 
of Grande Prairie. ^ V , 

It is interesting to note that, while village'people are threaders 
in most of the organizations,.the rural people participate inwhem,- 
too. The Board of Trade and th.e_ Women’s Institute draw about 


one-third of their members from adjacent ru;;al districts. 'There 
are country-people in purling,-baseball, and .especially in agricultural 
organization^. 'The- rucalid'wellers are to be found, at the dances, 
and the weekly movies, and 'they are among the spectators at 
athletic events. They share these activities-to a less extent in 
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winter for the distance which rural people can come regularly to 
winter events is not great; for curling, it is three to four miles. 

- The pattern of community organization found in Wembley is 
typical of frontier tow;ns of its size. The great diversity of interests 
for such’ a jimited population shows that urLan ways of life are 
■Leing extended^o rural regions. The ambition of every village 
to become, if possible,'the metropolis of the north is seen in the 
“boosting” of its Board of Trade and its athletic association 
which have much the same personnel. Nevertheless, these ambi¬ 
tious towns are undeveloped in many respects. 



Fig. 101— ;N^oving to a new townsitc—a common occurrence when the railway enters a'Peacc River 


In-m.ost of these villages the water supply is limited; so much 
so that a bath.at the hotel costs an extra fifty cents.. Many of 
fbe'streets are not. gravelled, and but roughly graded. Jy'nk is 
scattered about the vacant lots and back f-ards. There are many 
frame shacks, and paint has not yet been extensively applied to 
homes. There are as yet very few homes which have the standard 
rgoder-n conveniences of even the small towns in the well-settled 
areas of the Canadian West. But then this is a pioneer region. 
It takes a long period of time to-achieve the combination of sight¬ 
liness and utility which is found, for example, in the New England 
village. Ordinarily the finest building in town is the public school, 
an example of local enterprise under the architectural guidance of, 
the provincial Department of Education. 

' Outwardly, at least, these commercial' villages are remarkably 
like their prototypes in the older sections of the Prairie Provinces. 
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First, the line of dark red elevators meets the eye, and on coming 
nearer one observes the broad main street with the cars parked 
along its centre in two rows facing each' other. The elevators, 
the wholesale gas'and-oil stations, and a few buildings lie on one 
side of the railway; 'jonAhe opposite side of the trade is the railway 
station, and business houseS'are nearby on the main street; beyond 
are the si'de streets on"which are the homes of the villagers, with\ 
here and there a school, hall, church, and sometimes a cottage ' 
hospital.- The few other public buildings are found on or near the 
main street. On the edge of the' village is the fair ground and 
athletic field. On train days and on Saturday evenings, when 
farm families come to town, the sidewalks of the main street are 
crowded by young people and knots of older people in neighbourly 
conversation, while the beer parlour and the Chinese restaurants 
-jwbich dot the region are meeting-places for a very extensive 
clientele.' Although outwardly these villages are as monotonously , 
alike as the fronts of chain store units, each has its own inner zest, 
its own intimate traditions and objects of attention. - The mar^r , 
of life is buoyant and friendly. To date there is just a hint of an 
upper class in this frontier society, but there are few barriers to 
the general social mingling of the population. 

(4) The independent centres are Gran.de Prairie and Peace River, 
and a comparison of-the role each plays in the life of the region 
was given in a previous chapter.® Because.it is more closely 
linked with smaller villages and agricultural districts of the region, 
it seems wise to choose Grande Prairie for further analysis. .It has 
a considerable wholesale business for 3. small town. There are a 
few manufacturing plants for ice creSTn, bfecad and pastry, doors 
and sashes, and electric power. Its local weekly paper has quite' 
a wide circulation, and it is active in defining the region’s ob¬ 
jectives and in attracting interest to them. The old-timers’ 
picnic in 19.28—-enjoyed by those who entered the region before 1914 
—was made a memorable success by this weekly. When a large 
■delegation of the representatives of the Canadian Boards of Trade 
visited the area in 1929, a copy of a special edition of this paper 
was placed in the hand of each delegate as he stepped off the train. 
In the newspaper account of the address of welcome there was a 
“pointing with pride to wdiat Peace River people have accomplished 
in a few short years.” Wlnle these people appreciate spontaneous 
admiration ©f visitors they-dislike any suggestion of a patronizing 


/ 
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-attitude on the part of the outsiders. Grande Prairie and other 
towns in the area have given an enthusiastic welcome and generous 
treatment to railway, commercial, agricultural, religious, educa¬ 
tional and other ' delegations. This also applies to surveyors, 
writers, lecturers, and a host of visitors “who came to see the Peace 
River Country.” No wonder that on their return home an irre¬ 
sistible impulse to write or tell about this- north country and its 
energetic people has possessed them. Hardly a town or city in 
Canada has'escaped a lecture or 
a series of lectures on the Peace 
River area, many rather pro¬ 
fusely coloured by the welcome 
the speaker had received. For¬ 
tunately, the area has a natural 
attractiveness which, together 
with its agricultural and human 
resources, makes immodest claims 
for it unnecessary. 

Grande Prairie has excellent 
stores, and good taste is used in 
displaying their wares. Specia¬ 
lization is much in evidence, and 
a wide range of up-to-date goods 
may be obtained. The business 
concerns have in their managers 
Fig ios—T he “ 1 vated” car s th p blent 3 group of alert and capable 
River at Dunvenan. business leadfers, who cooperate 

in putting their town on a map 
that includes much' more than Alberta, Grande Prairie is the 
natural administrative centre for the region south of the Peace and 
in some measure for the districts north of the Peace. It has a land- 
office, the only courthouse north of Edmonton, a detachment of 
provincial police, and a municipal hospital of brick construction 
with complete equipment for hospitals of this type. It has an 
efficient staff of doctors and nurses. ' Grande Prairie is the district 
.centre for three chartered banks as welLas for several mortgage 
and insurance companies, for the agricultural agent, inspector of 
highways, inspector of schools south of the Peace, inspector of 
noxious weeds, for the provincial department of natural resources, 
and contains the offices of two rural municipalities as well as its 
own town council. Professionally, it has doctors,, dentists, lawyers, 
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veterinary surgeons, a school inspector, and a dozen school teachers. 

In addition to its elementary and secondary public schools there 
is a‘ Catholic separate school. It is the centre of eight religious 
denominations, six of which have resident ministers. It is the 
motion and talking picture centre ;'of the northland. Not only 
does it have-a well-equipped modern theatre, but Grande Prairie 
is also the centre from which the one or-two-day-a-week programmes 
are circulated through the.various villages throughout the whole 
region. A'cable with a su^pep'ded basket was strung across the 1 
Peace at Dunvegan by the movie man, and when driftwood and 
floating ice make the river impassable he “cables” himself across. 

Grande- Prairie, too, like the smaller centres, is typical of the ) 
western - plains region towns with its rectangular blocks and its |, 
wide streets. Among its civic “improvements” may be listed its | 
gravelled streets, concrete sidewalks, a chemical fire-fighting appa-j 
ratus, the daily delivery of water from public wells, garbage disposal) 
to a dumping ground outside the town limits, and privately-owned) 
electric light and telephone systems, the latter of which serves ad-j 
jacent rural districts. The recent appoii^tment of a committee 
under the provisions of the Town Planning/Act of Alberta, indicates 
an organized attempt on the part of the citizens to guide the future 
development of their town. / j 

An almost urban complexity clmtacterizes Grande Prairie’s 
social organization. In additiM^ its schools and churches, jt 
has no less than 34 organiz^-idns fpr young and old, including a 
.Board of Trade, a Women’s Institute, eight agricultural associa¬ 
tions* eight lodges, ten athletic clubs, and six organizations 
exclusively devoted to the interests of boys, girls, and young 
people. The resources of many of these organizations are united 
in sponsoring the larger community events, such as the two-day 
sports-celebration, the two-day agricultural fair, the school fair, the 
musical festival, the winter carnival, and the Chautauqua pi]o- 
gramme. Then, too, there are the district conventions and con¬ 
ferences of-teachers, of Women’s Institutes, of religious leaders, jof 
boards of trade, and of farmers’ and farm women’s associatiofis. 
These events provide direct contacts for people from all parts of the 
Peace River region and, taken together with other institutional 
and■ administration functions mentioned above, demonstrate how 
Grande Prairie plays a leading role in extending an 
the economic and social structure of the regioa. 

This descriptive analysis of the region’s commerc 
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centres shows their typical facilities. It has been n^ba that the 
larger centres are mainly within the well-settled/districts. The 
fringe dweller for years has to confine his demands largely to the 
few scattered services which arc available.to him and which are allied 
to his low standard of living, while the older districts have the roads, 
the means of conveyance, and the centres which make possible 
the frequent use of a great variety of goods and services. The 
accessibility of goods and_services for the region as a whole and 
for its typical districts may be measured by reference to the 
distances travelled by the 313 families surveyed. ' 

The,sample was treated first as a total and then subdivided for 
well-settled, transitional, and fringe areas, so that a regional com¬ 
parison could be made (see.Table XLVIII). The average distance 
from 17 different economic and social facilities was listed in ascend¬ 
ing order for the sample as a whole. The basic economic services 
and primary institutions are closest, i.e., wltHin a range of 4..3 to 
about 11 miles. Specialized services such as bank, high school, 
h.ospital, and various professional facilities are 13 to 26 miles away. 

It is significant to note the influence of the 67 households from 
the fringe areas in raising the general averages. In well-settled 
and transitional areas'we find elementary school, church, post office, 
and community hall within distances of 2.3 to 5 miles,. Basic 
economic services, such as general store, hardware,-lumber, im¬ 
plements, garage, aiFd bank, are available within 5 to 8 miles, 
while specialised services are 8 to 16 nfiles away. The great draw¬ 
back in the transition areas was the distance of 62.5 miles from a 
shipping poinL Even the newly-settled«fringe areas were closer 
to railway b)^n average of about 13, miles. But^the railway has 
pushed into the Peace River Block since the summer of 1930, 
and the average distance from shipping point'now would probably 
not be over 12-15 miles for the 52 households in the transition 
sample. The relatively low averages for most facilities in the 
transition areas, as compared with well-settled districts, is probably 
in part due to the method of sampling. The transition sample 
was collected quite clcj/se to Rolla and Pouce Coupe, while that 
from the old settled, areas is widely scattered through Fairview, 
Berwyn, and Grande Prairie 'districts (Fig. 8). The high aver¬ 
ages for the fringe sample of . 67 households mean that many 
services such as school, church, bank, doctor, and medical or dental 
services are'virtually inaccessible to many of these people, The 
accessibility of school," church, bank, and basic econoniic-servioes,^ 
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■ may have improved during the three years since this survey was 
made. But the figures indicate some of the handicaps of pioneers 
during the early years of settlement. 

'The next two tables indicate the number of centres patronized^ 
by the 313 pioneer households for various types of goods and 
services. Table XLIX summarizes the data with regard to 


Table XLVIII—Average Dist/Inces from Specific Trade, Professional, 
AND Community Facilities for'313 Peace River Farm Households 


TYPLSOrSLRVtCR. 

TuT.rL"S:CMrLS 

Households 

Well-Settled 
Areas 194 
Households 

TRA^•%i■^lpNAL 

Households 

-J'-ktnge Areas 
67 

Households 

(miles) 

1. Grade school. 

4..3 

2.3 

2.9 

12.2 

''■••2.,Tost office. 

S.l 

4 0‘ 

4.3 

9.1 

3. Community.,hall. 

6.0 

4.3 

4 3 

12.3 

4. Farmers’ local , . 

6.1 

A ..5 

4.9 

11.9 

5. General store. 

.. 6.6 

5.3 , 

5 0 

10.9 

6. Church. 

6.9 

5 0 

3.1' 

15.4 

7. Hardware. 

8.3 

5,8 

5.7 

16.6 

T ■ n m K p r 

9 3 

7V'l . 

5.4 

18.7 

9. Implements. 

9.8 

6.7 

5.9 

20.3 

10. Garage.. 

10.9 

7.7 

■ 5.9 

23.1 

11. Doctor. 

. U2.9 

■ 10.5 

8.8 

22.9 

12. Bank.. ... 

14.0 

8.1 1 

5.7 

35.9 

13. High school. 

19 7 

■ • 11.4 

8.3 

52.7 

14. Lawyer. 

20.9 

13.4 

10 8 

50 2 

IS. Dentist. 

23.6 

16.0 

9 0 

57.1 

16. Hospital. 

24.3 

15.6 

1,4.6 _ 

57.1 . 

17. Shipping point. 

25.9 

7 8 

- 62.5 

49.8*,' 


* If road conditions are considered, the 4'J.S miles fur the fririse areas are mure di.hcult to traj^erse 


than the 62.5 miles in tlic transitional areas. 


“elementary services” which include general store, hardware, irnple- 
nients, garage, and bank.' The term “all services” includesThose 
of the first group, and "also the following: post office, shipping 
point;^(n'earest railway station), elementary school, high school, 
church, community hall, hospital, doctor, lawyer, and dentist. 

Elementary services are obtained in one to three centres by all 
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rdspect to larger towns such as Grande Prairie or Faitview obviously 
tends to reduce the number of centres patronized. It should be 
/mentioned, too, that 26 of the 77 centres patronized are elementary 
school centres. In addition to these there are 14 places that serve 
as schools and community centres. This gives a total of 40 centres, 
ox about one-half of the total number listed, whose functions are 
limited to their immediate rural neighbourhoods. Yet allowing 
for these complicating circumstances the tables- suggest two 
inferences concerning the 313 Peace River fa'rm families. ' Tirst, 
these families appear to buy" basic goods and services in the centres 
nearest to theni; secondly, they range farther afield tp three, four 
or even more centres for other services, particukrJy:.for the more 
specialized’ones,--Tdiis latter practice, wFen it is facilitated by the 
advent good rpads and the increasing use of automobiles, js an 
important conditioning factor in the division of function among 
trade centres, "and in the consequent , growth of larger, specialized 
centres. Thi efata raise several'questions as to the frequency of 
direct contact made with the larger centres. How many times a 
year, for example, do farrh families travel more than IS or 20 miles 
on shopping expeditions, or to visit the hospital, doctor, or movie 
■in a distant town.? And what is the effect of the winter season in 
narrowing down the “cruising range” of rural people on the frontier? 
More detailed investigation is needed to answer these and similar 
questions. ; . 




CHAPTER IX 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE PIONEER 
•REGION 

& ■ . 

T he population -centres of the region are points in the net¬ 
work for- the distribution of institutional services. ,Tn 
, pioneer settlements, as everywhere else, the daily lives of 
the people are characterized by a variety of interests and .desires 
apart from those directly related to the business of rnaking a 
living. Among them are the desires for religious participation, 
for the education of children, for recreation of various sorts, 
and an interest in politics and in civic affairs. A variety of formal 
and informal groups are gradually organized to satisfy these 
interests. The activities of these- groups and the interrelations, 
which in time are developed among them, comprise what is termed 
the social structure of the community. 

- An approach to the study of tKe'social structure and growth.,of 
pioneer communities may therefore conveniently be made throughC 
these channels of group activity, i^y tracing their functions, 
their distribution, and the successive stages in their development, 
'we may gain some- understanding, not only of the institutions 
themselves, but of the life of the neighbourhood, the village, or 
the region which is their matrix. 

The andysis of the social structure of Peace River communities 
will be treated under the following headings; (1) Religious or¬ 
ganization; (2) Educational institutions; (3) Hospital and health 
services. The three major topics of .religion, education, and health 
are given separate mention, while a variety of social, political, 
and other leisure time organizations are grouped together, in the 
followinj; chapter. 

1. Religious Organizaiion 

The main object here is to discover how and when religious 
facilities become available to settlers, and to nofe what adjustments 
are made by both churches and their followers in response to the 
new conditions—in short, to see-iibw^t-te'church becomes a part 
of the social fabric in a new region. .. 

Denominational questions are;for^tb^e present purpose left in 
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the background. .No attempt will be made to determine the 
relyive strength and rate of growth of specific religious organiza¬ 
tions. The fact that references are made more often to some 
religious groups than to others is due to the unevenness of the 
available data. 

Religious organization "in pioneer areas passes through certain 
typical periods of. development which are characterized by the 
following agencies; ■ ' ‘ 

(a) The itinerant missionary. n ^ 

(Id) The mission church. 

(c) The self-supporting church. 

It is important to emphasize that while these stages are applicable 
to religious groups in general, there is nevertheless great variation 
in the forms they take in different times and places, and even 
among diligent groups within a region at a given time. Moreover, 
the work of the churches in an area does not advanc^ along a solid 
front in the sense that all groups pass through the same stage at 
the same time. There may be great differences, for example, be¬ 
tween the rate of progress of two organizations working in the same 
locality at tlie same time, or between similar units of a church as 
they function in adjacent settlements. Let allowing for all these 
variations, we can still trace common trends in the development 
of different denominational groups, owing to the fact that the new 
environment presents similar problems to all the churches in a 
region. Keeping in mind all these qualifying circumstances, the 
above periods may be briefly described as they apply to frontiers 
in general and to the Peace River Country in particular. 

(a) Travelling missionaries in a pioneer region are the fore¬ 

runners of organized religious groups. They are sent by distant 
religious organizations, and are entirely supported by outside funds. 
Their stay in any given locality is short, at best only a few months, 
and it is usually confined to the summer season. They seek to 
reach all settlers, irrespective.of former religious affiliation; and 
their services, which are characterized by a minimum of ritual, 
are held in schools, private homes, or otj^er available buildings. 
Their work is, without doubt, greatly appreciated by people in 
the new area, who at one time participated in religious organizations 
elsewhere. . 

(b) The work of the mission church is carried on by an ordained 
resident minister, who is located as centrally as possible with refer¬ 
ence to the people he .serves. In addition to the congregation at \ 


\ 
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the centre of his parish or charge, he visits several preaching 
stations in adjacent hamlets or rural districts. The number varies 
for different denominations and depends also on the,religious dis¬ 
tribution in the areas concerned. Weekly services are held in the 
centre church, while the outlying points are reached once or twice 
a month during the summer, but only at irregular intervals, if at all, 
during the winter. / 

The chief characteristic of the mission church compared with 
the church in an established community is that it is heavily sub¬ 
sidized by the older churches.jof the denomination. Two-thirds 
of the cost of the central church and of the minister’s residence is 
often contributed by outside organizations, and there are a few 
cases where the entire building cost is met by the parent organi¬ 
zation. The minister’s salary likewise comes largely from outside 
sources, though as settlements grow older, an increasingly larger 
share is contributed by local congregations. Mission funds for 
less favoured areas may also be raised by these frontier churches 
before they themselves become self-supporting. 

The central congregation has well organized subsidiary societies 
whose leaders are drawn largely from the professional and business, 
classes. One or two subsidiary organizations may also be found 
at rural points, especially where there is a church building, but 
they are smaller and less well organized than those at the central 
church. A'lany rural preaching stations, however, lack all sub¬ 
sidiary organizations. 

(c) The self-supporting church, as the name denotes, marks the 
final stage in frontier religious organization. The local congregation 
now meets all its own current expenditure and contributes regularly 
to mission work in other communitms. It may also give financial 
support to educational institutions, to hospitals, or to other larger 
group undertakings. Local autonomy implies some measure of 
control in the selection of ministers, and it may also mean that. 
the minister devotes all or most of his time to the one congregation. 
The self-supporting' churches on the frontier, like those in old 
communities, have many subsidiary organizations, including a 
church board, women’s' auxiliary associations, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, and well-organized Sunday School and adult Bible classes. 
All these groups seek to satisfy within the church a variety of social, 
educational, and religious interests of theix^ members and ad¬ 
herents. Most of the supporters_of this type of church are members. 
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a point of contrast with mission churches where the majority of 
people on the church roll are adherent-sjathcr than members.' 

Before applying the above generalizations to the frontier churches 
of the Peace River Country, it is necessary to analyze its population 
with regard to trends in religious distribution. The Roman 
Catholic population formed the largest group in 1911, at which 
date they outnumbered the Anglicans, the next largest group, by 
five to one. There were less than fifty people of either Presbyterian 
[or Lutheran'affiliation,'. Yet even at this time the area had no less 
'Jth^an eleven denominational groups, as well as a small unspecified 
g'roupTS/The peridd since 1911 has been one of rapid religious 
-^development, and it is closely related to the unparalleled expansion 
of agricultural settlement. The vjiite population increased more 
than ten times in the census period 1911-1921, and tlie 1921 total 
was almost trebled during the next ten years. 

The number of denominations in the Peace River area rose to 19 
in 1921 and to 23 in 1931. There were in addition several hundred 
people of various sects and a small number reported as 
“unspecified”. The major groups in 1921 in order of their numeri¬ 
cal strength were: Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Anglican, 
Methodist, and Lutheran. The increase in the last three groups 
was quite marked by 1921. This is particularly true of the Pres¬ 
byterian group, which rose from seventh to second place and almost 
equalled the Roman Catholic group. The Methodists now 
approximated the Anglicans in number, and the Lutherans also 
showed a proportionately larger increase than the latter. Other 
groups which warrant recognition include the Baptist, the Greek 
Catholic, and the Mennonite Churches. 

Since 1921 the denominational distribution has changed, largely 
because of the- church union in 1926 when the Methodist, the 
Congregational, and the Presbyterian Churches joined to form 
the United Church of Canada. This reduced the major religious 
groups in the Peace River area to three, and accounts also for the 
disappearance of the two first mentioned groups from the census 
reports for 1931. Those of the Presbyterians who remained outside 
the upion continued to be listed under the old name. In 1931; 
this group comprised 3,400 people in Peace River area, or about 
9.8 per cent, of the total population. This seems a large proportion 
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considering the small number of Presbyterian congregatioW in 
the area. It is probably explained by the fact that many families 
retain their Presbyterian affiliation, regardless of whether they 
attend other churches or not. , 

The accompanying table (LI) shows trend has been 

in religious distribution for the Peace River area during the last 
decade. The United Church group now leads, comprising about 
'one-quarter of the total population. The Roman Catholic gr^p, 

Table LI— Religious Groups ix Peace River Area, 1921 and 193/f» 



N'UMBER 0 

F Persons 

Per CEr 

■•T. OF Total 


,92. 

1931 

.92. , 

1931 

All Groups. 

12,131 

34,494 

100 

100 

Church of England. I 

- 1,924 

4,889 

15.9 

14.2 

Roman Catholic.j 

2,759 ' 1 

V 7.914 

22.8 1 

22.9 

United Church. 


8,717 


25.3 

Presbyterian. 

2,713 . 

3,396 

22.4 

9 8 

Methodist. 

1,835 ■ 


15.1 1 


Congregational. 

1 


0 2 


Baptist. 

54,7 

912 

4.5 

2.6 

Lutheran. 

1,419 

5,337 

11.7 

15.5 

.Ldventists . 

43 

302 

0,4 

0.9 

Mennonites. 

90 

630 

0 7 ■ 

1.8 

Other Sectsf. 

442 

665 

3,6 

1.9 

Greek Church. 

282 

1,441 

2.3 

' 4.2 

'Various**.•. 

46 

255 

0.4 

0 7 

Unspecified.-, . .. 

4 

36 

0.0 

0.1 

•The data for 1921 is for Census 

Division No. 16. u 

hilc^that for 1931 i 

includcsalso the P 

eacc River Block* 

Table 7. 

Vol. I. Table 34, 

, and from Crnrnr 

ofCan.d.,WSJ. 

Bull. No. XXI. 

t Ollier Sects comprise Breil 

ircn, Christians, 

Church of Chri 


brlstian Science, 

Ktanpclical Association, Intcrnati. 

onal Bible Studci 

Its, Mormons, Si 

ilvation Ar.my, a 

nd a number of 




almost trebling its number, has maintained much the same pro¬ 
portion, nearly 23 per cent., as, in 1921. The Anglican group 
dropped from third to fourth place, and is exceeded by the Lutheran. 
The Anglican proportion decreased from 15.9 to 14'.2 per cent., 
while tl?at for the Lutheran rose from 11.7 to 15.5 pericent. of the 
total population.' The Baptists are decreasing in relative im- 
por'tance, while the G?eek Church and the Mennonites, though 
still small, show proportions for 1931 that almost double their 
corresponding 1921 figures. The Adventists and the group headed 
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■'“Various”, which includes Jews and members of eastern religions, 
show a slight percentage increase.- 'Leaving out the group “Other 
Sects” the combined Protestant groups bear a ratio of 2.6:1 of 
the combined Catholic groups., , 

A comparison of the religious affiliation of the households from 
well-settled, transitional, and fringe areas with the census data for 
the corresponding settlements shows some bias in the selection o i 
■ the sample. 



The Protestants comprise 67.9 per cent, of the who)e sample,’ 
Catholics (including Greek Catholics) 17.1 per cent., while the 
religion of IS per cent., was unspecified. How representati^, 
ihis’sample is of the whole Peace River area may be judged frpm 
■-itJft'KAct ^hat ^.^per;.'cent. were listed as Protestants, 27 per cent. 
asiGathollcs,' and.about 1 per cent.,.was_ unspecified, according to 
the Census of. Canada, 1931'. -^ The ui\specified group in the sample 
is exceptionally large and is partly accounted for by the fact that 
j enumerators failed to obtain specific information on the question 
of religious affiliation for all households. This group is proportion¬ 
ately largeriih transitional a^d fringe areas than in older settlements, 
though in termS^'of absolute numbers the situation is reversed. 
It is significant, too, that out of 68 households in the unspecified 
__group,—38-were—those of single m ales. One sus_pects that lack of 
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church facilities or of religious interest also helps to explain the 
large proportion here. 

Turning to the sub-areas we find the Catholic sample for the 
well-settled areas fairly representative, with 22.4 per cent. of;thc 
total population of these settlements. The Protestants accordi,hgly 
are under-represented, unless we assume that most of those in the 
unspecified group belong to the Protestant sample. 

The reverse situation holds in the transitional and fringe areas. 
The Protestants are over-bepresented with 75 per cent, and 73 
per cent, respectively, as Compared with 70 per cent, and 64 
per cent, for the total population of these settlements. 'The 



Fig. ■106-^hc Fairview Anglican Church. 


Catholic sample of 8 pfer cent.'for the newer arcai-'is far too small, 
since this religious groitp comprises 29 per cerit. to 35 per cent. 
-oLtiic total population in transitional and fringe areas respectively. 
This great difference is explained by the fact that economic 
and geographic rather than religious factors have formed the 
basis of collecting the survey sample. But in spite of these dis- ’ 
crepancies the sample is probably fairly representative of the 
area-'studied. ■ • 

The census data in the preceding tables Indicate that the religious 
life of .Peace River Country at present revolves about three major 
groups, namely, the Roman Catholic, the Anglican, and the 
United Church. In addition to these there are eight other de¬ 
nominational groups, each totalling more than 300 people, nine 
smaller Protestant sects, a few Jews, some numbers of eastern 
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religions, and finally, an unspecified group. In three decades me 
area has attracted one-tenth as many denominational groups as 
the whole of the United States with its centuries of religious liistory. 
The social significance of such a multiplicity of religious groups is^ 
far-reaching, the more so, since their members have scatt^ed widely 
and are mingled in nearly every locality. Exceptions do occur, 
as in Friedensthal and Valhalla where German and Scandinavian 
pioneers have-clustered in group settlements. But the problem 
of all theLhurches is essentially the same, namely, that of reaching 
a widely scattered constituency. Moreover, their difficulties include 
not only th'oae imposed by geographic, climatic, and economic con- 
> ‘15 



ditions but also the indifference to church riiatters on the part of 
many settlers, and the competition that necessarily develops where 
two or more churches are working in the same area. Just how 
these conditioning factors affect the distribution of religious faci¬ 
lities is the matter to be considered in the following pages. 

Some indication of the distribution of religious facilities in 
Peace River'ean be obtained from a description of church organi¬ 
zations in successive zones of settlement. Only the more objective 
facts will be dealt with there, such as areas served, church buildings, 
place of residence of the minister, frequency of .services, types^ of 
subsidiary organizations, etc. There has been no atternpt to 
obtain complete data about all the churches-for the whole area. 
No reference, for’example, is made to the Spiri t River district, or to 
those adjoining.the town of Peace River. ;|t1sThought, however, 
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that the churches, for which data are at hand, are fairlv’repre¬ 
sentative of the region. 

There is a marked concentration of'religious organizations in 
the railway towns and villages. Most centres have at least one, 
but more often two or three churches, each with its resident 
minister, and, in addition, one or more minority groups served by 
ministers living elsewhere. The presence of a church generally 
implies a resident -minister and vice -versa, but there are a few 
congregations wliich have one without the other. Table LIII 


Table LIII-^Religious I.vstitutions i.v Peace River Towns and 'Villages 


Centre 

Population 

No. OF Congregations 

Resident Ministers 

Served by Visiting j 
Church Leaders 

Grande Prairie. 

1,464 

6 

a 

Berwyn. 

' 200 

4 

1 

Fairview. 

260 

3 

1 

Hvthe. 

278 

2 ' 

2 

Wembley. ... 

183 

2 

2 

Bcaverlodge. 

211 

2 

1 

Sexsmith. 

304 

1 

2 

Rolla. 

ISO* 1 

1 , ' 

3 

Ponce Coupe. 

150* 

3 

1 

Dawson Creek. 

100* 

1 

1 '■ ■ 

Whitelaw. 

100 

1 . 

3 

Grimshaw. 

137 

2 

2 

Brownvale. 

50 


3 

Clairmont ... 

110 

■/ 

1 




shows the multiplicity of services in 14 trade centres,, and indi¬ 
cates a direct relationship betwee'n the size of the centre and the 
number of congregations. 

The pattern of denominational distribution of chiuTcher follows 
quite closely that'of the various religious elements. The Roman' 
Catholics have strong congregations in Grande Prairie and in 
Pouce Coup4, at Friedensthal near Fairview, and at Berwyn. 
The Lutherans have resident ministers at Berwyn and at Valhalla, 
each of whom serves a number of preaching points.. The work of 
the Pres.byterian group is centred at Grande Prairie and at Brown- 
vale, with a resident minister at the former place. United Church 
and Anglican congregations are the mosT numerous, as one would 
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expect from the proportions they form of the total population. 
They have church buildings and resident ministers in practically 
all villages with populations of ISO people or more. The .smaller, 
villages are preaching points for one or both of these'denominations 
and they a£ten' hive only one church building. ' 

As one passes .fjom^^se centres out into the open .country, 
however, there is a rapid^^cline” of religious institutions. Church 
buildings are few, and are found only, in elder settlements such as 
Griffin Creek, Lake Saskatoon, and Bezanson. Rural' schools, 
therefore, are the customary meeting places.' The schools within 
a IS-mile radius of a larger village centre reflect something of-the 





diversity of services found in the latter, since they are preachjng 
' points for two, or sometimes three different denominational groups.' 
This applies for example to Erin Lodge, Lothrop, and Kerndale 
schools near Fairview, and to Buffalo Take and Bezanson schools 
in the Grande Prairie districts. In the more distant rural settle¬ 
ments both churches and schools become fewer, and private homes 
often serve as meeting places. 

The cost and type of church buildings vary for different religious- 
groups and different places. Log churches or small frame buildings 
built at a cost of 3500 to 31,000 are commonly found in rural 
districts. Frame structures msting ,from 31,000 to 36,000 . are 
found in the.-villages, w'hile' still more expensive and spacious 
churches are found in larger towns such as Grande Prairie. Distant 
organizations have helped to finance thes.e churches, either by gifts 
or loans, the amount of outside assistance varying for different 
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groups: one-third from the local cbngregaj:ion and the rest frorn 
outside sources are common proportions. The local church pro¬ 
perties also include ministers’ residences, fiij'^nced in tiie same 
''way/as-the churches. The residences vary in cost between 31,200 

and'teOO. / 

Most of the ministers in tlie'Peacc River Country, as has already 
been implied, live in th<£lhfger village centres. Exceptions occur 
in the case of the LuthSraifi minister at Valhalla and the German- 
Catholic priest at Friedens'thal whose congregations are mainly in 
the open country. All thd-resident ministers are ordained men, and 
many have pursued advanced theological study. Many of them, 



Fig. irO—Anglican Church and rectory at Grande Prairie. 


especially the leaders of the Catholic Churcli, have been in the' 
-Peace River Country more than five or ten years. A few of the 
United Church and Anglican ministers are assisted by students 
during the summer month's, but most of the student ministers are 
found in the outlying settlements, such as Hines Creek, Clear Hills, 
Peace River Block, etc. 

It follows naturally from what has been said above, that 
the villages are favoured in the matter" of church services. 
The central churches of nearly all religious groups have 
weekly church services throughout the year, and regular Sunday 
School classes as well. Nearby rural points are served once or, 
at most, twice a month by a given'minister, and those.further out 
are reached less often. The country points may not have church 
services for two or three months during the winter season. . Only 

I 
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one minister, of the score or more interviewed by field workersj 
• staged) that he was able to rciach his rural preaching, stations 
regularly throughout the cold' season. The attendance at rural 
points varies frctl^ I'? to 20 persons. In the villages the average 
is 20 to 40 person's 'foV'the,Protestant groups, and 60 or 70 for the 
Catholic congregation-sis Gr>it3'e_Prairie is an exception ip that 
two of its ■■major j:hurch groups have an average attendance of 
more'th'an 100 people. 

Subsidiary organizations are concentrated in the village centre, 
while the rural districts have fewer and less well-organized groups. 
Thc-.larger congregations of both Protestant and Catholic churches 



in Grande Prairie have an -almost urban variety of subsidiary 
groups, including church boards, women’s associations, mission 
societies, choirs, young people’s societies, dramatic clubs, Sunda'y 
Schools, and boys’ and girls’ clubsi Fewer of these groups are 
found in the smaller centres. Those' most commonly found are 
the church board, the women’s au/fl lary asso.ciation, and the 
Sunday. School. As we pass out to thg, rural districts, the numbers 
dwindle still more. Wherever^there is a church building there will 
usually be i women’s ^^organization, which raises funds for the 
repair of the church or for -rrew equipment, and at the same time 
provides recreation for its members. Sunday Schools are found 
in the better-settledjOJraLd'istricts, but there are few in fringe areas. 

With regard, to'distances travelled to church there is a significant 
difference between Protestants and Catholics. The former usually 
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attend whatever church is nearest, so lo\ig_ as it is one of the 
Protestant group. The Catholics, on the other hand, hold them¬ 
selves aloof from all other groups and travel long distances to 
attend their own church services. These differences are closely 
related to the policies of their respective churches. The major 
Protestant groups invade all hitherto unchurched areas and seek 
to enlist-thtTsupport of all, irrespective of former affiliation, while 
the Catholics seek to reach mainly their own people. The Catholics 
organize fewer but stronger congregations fhan-the Protestants. 
The work of the latter, on the other hand, tends to be spread over' 
larger areas, with a consequent overlapping among the several 



Fic. 112—^Thc United Church and manse at Whitelaw. 


denominational groups. The coming of a second church in a 
locality often weakens the first one, since many adherents leave 
it in order to join that of their own religious denomination. 

Financially, the'great majority of the Peace River churches are 
still in the mission stage. In the area stij^ied only two congre- , 
gations were selF-supporting, namely,, the United Church and that 
of the Roman Catholics iu'XJraiide Prairie. The other church 
groups, even in larger centres such as Berwyn, Fairview, and Hythe 
are subsidized to the extent of one-thirdito one-half of the minister’s 
salary. The student missionaries are'entirely supported by the' 
■central church organizations. Heavy I'subsidization characterizes 
the work of both the Roman Catholicland the United Church, in 
the Battle River area, where new church buildings and residmees 
for the ministers have been erected at tqial costs of 35,000 to 36,000,^ 
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contributed entirely from the outside. The parent churches of the 
two congregations also pay ail current expenses at the present time. 

Apart from the Battle River area, most fringe settlements are, 
still in the travelling missionary stage as regards religious facilities. 
In the surnmer student missionaries and travelling missionaries 
visit Hines Creek, Clear Hills, and distant parts' of the Peace 
River Block..,,., A Sunday Sehopl Mission Van under ,the''au'$pid%s " 
of the'-'Church of England, i?isit'e'd Peace River Block in 1930, and^’ 
mjssibnaries sent out by the “Fellowship of the West”, an Anglican 
organization in-Alontreal,.also"\v'orked in these fringe settjemehts. 

Apart from Jeconornic drawbacks, and difficulties'imposed by the. 



Fig; 113—The Uniud Church and nuinsc in N'otihcwin, in Battle River settlement. The building's 
are on skids, ready to be moved, if the entry of the railuay should chanse the site,of the village. 


physical'environment, there are the problems of assimilating diverse 
cultural Hements. This difficulty faces the Catholic churches, 
es’pecially in Berwyn and Battlfe River. Their congregations 
include English, Irish, German, Polish, Ukrainian, and Russian 
people, some of whom were born in Canada, while others are recent 
immigrants. The services are at present conducted in three lan¬ 
guages, but the priests hope that English^'ffiay in time become the 
common tongue. ' . ■' -S' 

With the above distribution of religious institutions in mind we 
may now proceed to study the other side of the picture, namely 
that of participation by individuals. A sample group of 313 
farm households was studied in order to determine religious interest 
as expressed in degree of affiliation, attendance, and financial 
contribution. These indices were studied for the sample as a whole, 
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as well as for sub-groups representiag old, transitional, and fringe 
areas, and the data are summarized .Jn the following tables. 

One test of the effcctiven|a^f the church is the-proportion of the 
population which it enfols. Two types of relationship are com¬ 
monly recognized, namely “members” and “adherents”. The 
former are on the membership roll of the church, whether active 
or not. The adherents mean all those whose, names are on 
the church roll of a given congregation: they call themselves 
by a church name, irrespective of whether they fulfil all the quali¬ 
fications for membership. Every Catholic is considered a member 
of his church regardless of age. This is by no rheans the case for 
Protestants, and Besides, most Protestant churches set an -age 
■__ _____ limit. - In order, there¬ 



fore, to make a fair com¬ 
parison between the two 
major groups, the chil¬ 
dren belojv 13 years of 
age were excluded from 
the sample. This age 
limit is ,aRreed upon by— 
the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research 
in ' United States, and 
furt?}ier, it is the age at 


whffh candidates are received for confirmation in the Church 


of jingland. Limiting the sample, then, to all persons 13 years 
of age or over, gave a total of 749 persons, including 525 
Protestants, 106 Catholics, and 118 of unspecified religion. The" 
Catholics were all members; the Protestant group showed that 
45.8 per cent, were members, and the remainder, 54.2 per cent, 
were adherents; no data were available for the unspecified group. 
If we consider the 749 persons as one group, we find 46.2 per cent, 
were members, 38.1 per cent, were adherents, and 15.7 per cent, 
were not specified in either category. It is also of interest to note 
that 494 persons or 66 per cent, of this group attended, church 
occasionally. , 


It is difficult to interpret this information on church membership 


and adherence, as there are no a-\^able figures for Canada with 
which we may compare them. ^t^926 the proportion of church'-' 
members for the total population of United States was 46.6 per 
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cent.^ If we consider the total population of our sample, placing 
the children in the same category as their parents, we find that 
42.S ner cent, are^.church members. Thi.s is probably a fairly high 
proportion for the rural population in a new area. The group of 
118 persons, or 15.7 per cent, of all adults raises certain questions'. 
If more information were available this group would probably be 
somewhat’reduced. In any case it is quite characteristic, not only 
of frontiers, but of older areas, to have groups of people who are 
wholly disinterested in religion. 

The membership and adherence classification is, however, not 
an adequate one,by which to measure religious interest, especially 
in new areas. The fact that many people arc adherents rather than 


Table LIV— Church .Atte.ntia.nce or, iVon-Attf.ndance of .4ll Persons 
13 Years and Over ,5 

(Classified as Protestants or Roman Catholics) 



members does not necessarily mean a lack of interest. This is 
particularly true in frontier congregations, where the membership, 
at least for Protestant churches, is rarely more than 50 per cent, 
of the total congregation. , This statement is borne out by the 
Peace River sample, which showed that 53.3 per cent, of those 
Protestants who attended church occasionally were members, 
while the remaining 46.7 per cent, were adherents. 

Religious interest may be measured to some extent by records 
of church attendance. From Table LIV all children below 13 
.years of age have been excluded, and likewise the unspecified group' 
of 118 persons for which no data- were available. The table indicates 
that 78.3 per cent, or well over three-fourths of all Protestants and 
Catholics in the sample attend cferbh. Of the two major groups. 
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the Catholics rank first with 81.1 per c|nt. attending church, and 
the Protestants second with 77.7 per &nt. Because of complete 
lack of religious facilities and long distances to church, non-attehd- 
anca was in many cases involuntaryl The average distance to 
church for the survey sample of 313 Jiouseholds was 6.9 miles for 
' the whole group, but regional averages disclosed great differences 
between old anff new districts. Ths-'figures were 5, 3.1, and 15.4 
miles for .well-settled, transitional, 'an(^,|ringe areas respeqtively 
(seeTable XLVIII). The relatively lowjaverage for the tran'sition 

Table LV —Frequency of Church Attendance During One Year of 
Persons 13 Years and Over 
(Cla,s.sified as Protestants or Roman Catholics) 


Not attending. 

I - 4. 

5 - 9. 

10-14. 

15-19. 

20 - 24. 

25 - 29. 

30 - 34. 

35 - 39. 

40 - 44. 

45 - 49. 

50 - 54. 


Total. 


137, 

121 

58 

64 

17 ' 
51 
36 

■ 24 

18 
34 
15 
56 


117 

101 

58 

61 

16 

45 

23 

22 

18 

27 

7 

30 


20 

20 

0 

3 

1 

6 

13 

2 

0 

7 

8 

26 


631 


525 


106 


areas is probably due to the over-representation of families close 
to village or open-country centres, while the high average distance 
for the fringe settlements means that church facilities are virtually 
lacking for a large proportion of the households sampled. 

The information regarding frequency of attendance is summarized 
in Table LV. The distribution shows a concentration below 5 
and abevYe 50 "attendances for the year. The Protestants are 
largely res'ponsfble for the low attendance figures, although it is 
noted that the Catholics have .18.9 per cent, of their .number in 
the low attendance- group. The Catholic group definitely leads 
in the high attendance frequencies, with 38.6 per cent, attending 
church 40 times or more, .while only 12 per cent, of the„ total 
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Protestant group show this frequency. The concentration in the 
groups below 10 is in part due to the few opportunities these people 
had to attend church. The high attepdance record of the Catholics 
is due in part to the Opposite phenomenon. Of the 106iattending 
Catholics, 81 persons, or 77 per cent, of the Catholic sample, lived 
in the Fairview district where religious services were accessible 
once or twice a week. There were 39 persons, or 6.2 per cent, of 
the church,'population of 631' people, who attended churches of 
denominations other than their own. Among them were 34 who 
attended the United Church,-and 5 who went to the Anglican 
church. These figures bear out an earlier statement that Pro¬ 
testants who are interested in religion will attend whatever 
Protestant church is accessible to them until one of .their own denomi¬ 
nation is established. It is, of course, impossible to say what part 
of the, low attendance figur^ is due to lack of opportunity and 
what part is due to lack offmlerest. But if w,e .grant that sparse 
population .arid 'newness of' settlement are'^dejtfim^ital to church 
attendance, it seems .lively that interest ii? reliflon varies less 
between old and new settlenients than these-a'jtt.endance figures 
would- indicate. In other words, if people in older and newer 
areas had equal opportunity to’ attend church, their attendance 
records would be more similar. | 

Religious interest has sorn^tini'es been measured, not by member- . 
ship or attendance, but by the “rhoney measure”. It is a debatable 
question whether the amount jof financial support given to the 
church is a reliable index. It is fairly evident, from what has 
already been said about the Peace River Country, that were it 
not for outside aid,-this,region would have little or no organized 
religious work. The inforination in the following tables (LVT 
LVIII) suggests, moreover, that the amount of church contributions 
is related, not so-.much to,religious interest, as to economic factors. 

The distribution of church contributions for 636 persons is shown 
in Table LVI. The percentage of the church population, which 
gives financial support to religious organizations is very similar for 
the two major groups, i.e., 75.9 per cent, for the Protestants, and 
77.3 per cent, for the Catholics. Tjie average amounts given are 
also similar, i.e., 34.50 per person for the Protestants, and 34.70 
per person for the Catholics. A re^latively high proportion, i.e., 
24.1 per cent, of the Protestants land 22.7 per cent, of the 
Catholics, makeno contribution, but to conclude that this is evidence 
of lack of interest in the church wolild be, very rash indeed. It 
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would seem,'in view of the small contributions in general, that it 
was lack of money/rather than lack of interest which prevented 
these people from being more generous to their respective churches. 
That economic conditions are in great measure responsible for the 
small contributions made by farm families is further) borne out by 
a comparison of om and new settlements. Table LVI indicates 

Table LVI—Church/ Contributions for 636 Persons 13 Years or Over* 


Contributions (dollar.) 

Total Persons 

Protestants 

Roman Catholics 

None 

155 

131 

24 

Less than 2. 

75 ■ 

66 

9 

2- 3.99. 

’i25 

110 

15 

4- 5.99... 

■' 88 

70 

18 • 

6- 7.99. 

72 

60 

12 

8- 9.99. 

36 

30 

6 

10 - 11.99. 

39 

29 

10 

12-13.99.■. 

15 

10 

5 

14 - 15.99. 

2 

0 

2 

16 - 17.99. . 

6 

6 

0 

18 and over. 

23 

18 


Total. 

636 

530t 

. 106 

Average Contribution per 




person. 

Percentage of Group who 

34.52 

34.50 

34.70 

^ contribute. 

76.1 

75.9 i 

1 

77.3 


Tjhc whole adult sample, inclusive of those whose religion was not specified, was 749 persons; 
64.16 per cent, of this group contributed to church funds. 

t This total includes S persons whose religion was not specified; they contributed a total of $15.00. 


that relatively more people contribute to the,cHufch in old settle- • 
ments than in new, and furthermore, the average amount given^^per- 
person is directly related to the stage of settlement. 

The proportions who give to the church vary froni'S^.S per..9ent. 
in the fringe sample to 80.3 per cent, of the sampIeTroTn well- 
settled areas. These fjeople contribute amourits varying from 
31.03 per person in the fringe to 36.84 per person in well-settled 
areas. Such small contributions from sparsely populated rural 
settlements help to explain why pioneer churches are heavily 
subsidized by outside Sources. The theory, that the economic 
status of farm households is a determining factor of how much 















/ church coatributions for all households shows a fairly steady upward 
; trend from $l per family in the lowest group, to ^51 per family 
f in the highest group. The general average of {510.00 for the sample 
/ as a whole indicates that the great majority of the farm families 
! are massed toward the lower end of the distribution. A total of 


Table LVIII —Relation of Cash Family Living Expense to Church 
Contributions for 313 Peace River Farm Families* 


Cash Family 
Living in 
Groups 

No. OF 
Families 

Average 
N o OF 

Church Con- 

Family 

(dollars) 

F,^u 

s Actually 

Contributing 

•No. 

Whole 

(dollars) 

0 - 249.... 

' 29 

1,28 

1.00 

6 

21' 

7.00 

250 - -499. ... 

76 

2.02 

5.00 

31 

41 

11.00 

500 - 749.... 

80 

2.68 

7.00 

47 

“59 

12.00 

750 - 999.... 

48 

2.90 

15.00 

39 1 

81 

19.00 

1000 - 1249... 

31 

3.60 

15 00 

27 

87 

17.00 

1250 -'1499. .. . 

23 

3.89 

11.00 

17 1 

74 

15.00 

1500- 1749.... 

13 

3.57 

10.00 

8 

62 

16.00 

1750 - 1999.... 

8 

4.17 

29.00 

I ^ 

88 

1 €,.4.00 

2000, - 2999. ... 

5 

3.18 

51.00 1 

5 

100 

h.oo 

Whole Sample 

313 

2.67 . 


187 

60 

1 

^ 'f6.00 

1 


• The term “family*’ here is taken to mean a farm household, whether composed of parents and 
; ‘children, 4 married eoupJc, or a single male. 
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187 farm families, or 60 per cent, of the survey sample, contributed 
to the church, and the average amount given was 316 per family. 
That ability to support the church is directly related to cash living 
is seen from the upward trend in the proportion of families who 
contribute; the perj:entages'vary from 21 per cent, in the lowest 
cash living group tb 100 per cent, in the highest group. The 
upward trend in average contributions, from^Z per family in the 
lowest to 351 per^family in the highest cash living group, further 
supports the above statement. The fact that the average number 
of adult-units shows an hipwar'd trend, suggests that th'e^amount 
contributed-to the church is also directly "related to the size of the 
farm family. 

Two other items of living expenditure were compared with church 
contributions, namely, the amounts spent on theatres (movies) 
and those spent on social activities, such as fees for social organi¬ 
zations, fairs, sports, and other recreational activities. It was 
thought that this comparison might show the'relative importance 
of the church to these rural families, in so far as the money measure 
is a reliable index. The average amount spent on theatres was 
37.64 per household, while that for other forms of social partici¬ 
pation was 323.38 per household. The theatre was a strong 
competitor of the church in all income groups, and in the highest 
group the theatre won out; in only 3 cases out of 313 families did 
the church alone receive support. There were 179 families, or 
57.2 per cent, of the sample, who contribute^ to the church, but 
it is safe to say that'"9T per cent, of the total group supported either 
the theatr^ or other social activities,''or both. The amounts 
spent on- the non-religious organizations also /fefl"ect something 
of the attenddnce-<ate for purely recreational activities. On thp 
other hand, it must^e remembered that church contributions art' 
not accurate indices of church attendance. Many pioneer families 
who attend religious services contribute little-orVnpthing to the"'' 
church revenues. ...ipowever, the fact remains that th^'nbn-religious 
organizations in the Peace River Country are practically maintained 
by local funds, while the churches remain in the mission stage fdr 
;a long time. 

I It would be interesting to know what part village people play 
jn supporting the frontier churches, and to see how this'propor,tioh 
.compares with the support given to other community activities. 
jAn answer to this and similar questions would involve a closer 
(study of village congregations themselves. It is a reasonable 
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surmise that they, directly at least, contribute a good deal more 
money, toward the work of the churches than do the rural people 
in Peace 'River are?. 

2. 'Eduxaiional Institutions in the Peace River Area 

The development of the schools in frontier areas, like that of 
the churches, follows a definite trend, whose successive stages may . 
be named ,as follows; (a) pioneer schools, (b) schools in older 
settlements. A brief outline of the charaSeristics of each of fhese 
^tages will serve as a basis for interpreting the educational in¬ 
stitutions of the Peace,Riyel|,Country. 

(a)'-,Jn unorgaai-?e^Vettj.em'ents,.tKG>;m,attcr of education is an 

individual concern!_iVedfaVe. n'oted'fn earlier chapters the'efforts 

■of churcdi;,,Q#;gaiYizati9ns^Td?'‘establlsh'''ftiission schools, particularly 
for Indiafi- children. In arf a^ that are sparsely settled by white 
' peopld'Afie^^Voblem of formal education is in many cases entirely 
negleo^jd^- Some parents, however^ attempt to solve the question 
by teach’lng'theif children at ho.me, or else by making arrangements 
with others, perhaps'tteighbours, to instruct their children. Govern¬ 
ments, too, have in recfent years attempted a solution by organizing 
correspondence schools, in, which children are directed in their 
studies from distant centres by means-of instructions and exercises 
forwarded by mail. These efforts eventually result in the organi¬ 
zation of state-supported schools, which are the main topic of 
.discussion here. | 

The establishmenLof pioneer schools depends on a combination 
of circumstances-;—the influx of population, the initiative of local 
settlers,-and the advice and financial assistance of outside govern¬ 
mental agencies. The characteristics of the pioneer school are 
easily recognized. The first school-house is-usually an unpretentious 
1 ind poorly equipped building, which, is built from local materials, 
\such as\ogs or rough lumber. The .school terms are short, and 
'commonly, confined to the summer months because of poor road 
conditions, or inadeq.uate'heating facilities in the school building. 
The teachers are often inexperienced and they seldom stay more 
than a term or twq^ in any one district. Exceptions to this r|ile 
occur, where a settler or a settler’s wife is engaged to teach in tr]e 
new school. The problem of a suitable boarding place for 
teacher is a serious one in districts where most of the homes ^S e— 
shacks or log houses with two or three rooms at t^,e-''m6st,;, 
condition alone ,frequently explains the short stay of'tcachcf^ 
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Delay-'jnj'building the first school, short terms of operation, frequent 
change^ of tfeachers, and road conditions which prevent regular 
attendance even w.Jien school is\open, -all combine to retard the 
pioneer children’s educational development, as compared with that 
of children in more favoured communities. 

The-p-ioneer school is heavily subsidized by outside governmental 
funds. ’ This assistance takes the form of grants or loans towards 
the building of schools, the provision of^equipment, and a sub¬ 
stantial cash grant towards the teacher’s salary.’ Lbcal contribu- 
; tions include voluntary labour in the erection of the scljool, funds 
raised at social functions, and eventually taxes. The tax income is 
small and difficult to collect, since most pioneers are in straitened 
financiab circumstances. 

(b) As settlements grow older their schools tend to pass beyond 
the pioneer stage. Improvements in their economic conditions 
enable the pioneers to build more permanent and better-equipped 
schools, to maintain full-time operation, and to engage experienced 
teachers. All these factors make for better progress of the pupils, 
and a laPger proportion are able to complete the elementary school 
course. The one-roomed or ungraded school is the rule in rural 
districts, but schools in'-i^illages and towns have two or more rooms. 
The larger Jeach^jig' ka.ff,'better equipment, and the grouping of 
the school pbpulatibn_^n several classfooms all make for greater 
efficiency in classAn^tfuctlon. One or two high school grades are 
usually added as the frontier village centres grow older, and in some 
places the full secondary course is given. The greater accessibility 
of the village schools, the larger child population, and the greater 
permanency of the teaching staff also help to make many extra¬ 
curricular activities possible. In these schools one may expect 
to find well-organized athletic teams, school ,choirs, as well as 
literary'and debating societies such as are common in villages or 
town communities of the oid.exj'jsgions. ' . 

The Department of Educaf!h^n.,^'^l5^i^''h-i^^»'BreUe.defined policy 
with regard to frontier sch^l^-.,A'ccofding to the".^lberta School 
Act, a school dist^kt may be foffhed in any unsurveyed part^of the 
province'where there^i^a minimum'“tof eight resident children of 
5-16 years of age, and where at leastj^- persons are liable to assess¬ 
ment on their land. Organization takes place upon the petition 
of three residents in the proposed district. The local school 
inspector acts in a consultative capacity, and he may undertake 
the work of organization in the absence of local petitioners. Plans 
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for district boundaries and the erection of the school building must 
receive his recommendation in order to gain the educational 
‘, department’s approval. 

The provincial government realizes the need for outside assistance 
to frontier settlements, and it has gradually evolved the following 
scheme to promote education. \\ here schools are erected without 
securing debenture loans the department provides a special building 
grant of 3200 toward purchase of windows, doors, and shingles, for 
log or unfinished rough-lumber schools. Other grants to the 
poorest schools include 315 at the time of organization of the new 
district, a school library grant amounting to about 315-320, payable 
•r-'. annually for five years, and also cash grants which total 33.90 per 
teaching day duHng the first two years of operation.^ 

This means that new districts are assisted to the extent of about 
one-third of theff "building costs, if they avoid going into debt, 
and they also receive cash grants, totalling about 78 per cent, of 
the teacher’s salary, calculated at .the rate of 31,000 per 
annum.® 

Even larger subsidies are paid by the, British Columbia Govern- 
.. ment to the.schoois in the Peace River Block. Here the govern- 
, ment pays all of the teacher’s salary\during the first two years of 
operation, and it assists also in the erection of schools on plans 
somewhat similar to those followed by the Alberta Government. 
In-the Peace River Block the new school districts raise about 
3200-3300 per year by a t^^ix of 1-6 mills on the assessed valuation 
of occupied land, a fund which covers other operating expenses 
as well ks the jeduction of building debts. During the third year 
>1- of operation these assisted schools pay a share (usually one-half), 
of the teacher’s salary. - At the time of surveydn 1930 there'were 
25 schooig.within the Block and 2 outside, of which all but 3 received 
the larger subsidy. 

If the British Columbia scheme were followed in the Alberta 
section it would.mean 30-40 per cent, increase of present government 
expenditure on each rural school during.k’s first two years of opera¬ 
tion. This involves no small item of expenditure -as during one 

‘In addition to the regular grants paid to all ne,v rural schools, a poor district is giveh the equalization 
grant. This special assistance, established in 1926, provides S2.80 per teaching day to districts whose 
asse'ssmeot is less than $10,000. The grant is scaled down by 20 cents per teaching day for every addi¬ 
tional assessment of $S,000, and is payable for not more than 160 days per calendar yea'r. “It is not-^ 
given to districts whose assessment, is $75,000 or over. See AlbcrTTSchool Act, 1931, pp. 129-liO. 

‘ This rate of salary was commoniy'pald to rural teachers in the Alberta section of the Peace Rivet 
area in 1929-1930. 

^ The rate paid to rural teachers in the Peace River Bloct was about $1,300 per annum in 1930. „ 
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year (1930) more than 27 new school districts were organized north 
of the Peace River alone. 

Other differences in the educational policies of the two^ provinces 
are seen in the matter of administration. The British Columbia' 
policy is one of centralization, while decentralization is the keynote 
of tbe Alberta public school sy.stem. This is seen especially in 
regard to the engagement of 'teachers. The British Columbia 
Government selects the teachers, at least for the heavily subsidized 
rural schools, while in Alberta this matter is left to local school 
boards. The latter make contacts with applicants ^for schools 
through advertisements in provincial newspapers, a system which 
at best is inefficient, and which functions exceptionally poorly in 
outlying districts. One alternative, sometimes used in pioneer 
districts, is to ask for assistance from the school inspector or the 
i^epartment of Education. < 

The Peace River Country is served by two school inspectors on 
The“ AlbeTra~side^,-wlTile"flTe''Peace 'RiveEProcIc^ ii~included in the 
work of a third inspector. In 1930 the Alberta inspectors had 
106 and 101 school districts in their, respective districts, each of 
which extended over distances of 300-400 miles. Limited railroad 
facilities and poor roads add to the difficulties of covering these 
huge territories. In outlying districts motor vehicles are abandoned 
for hprse'bnd buggy, while the annual inspection trip from Peace 
River town to Fort Vermilion,, 300.miles north, is made by river 
boat. In addition to their duties of supervising classroom instruc¬ 
tion the inspectors assist, as already mentioned, in the organization 
of new schools, and they may be official trustees for as many as half 
a dozen districts, where there are difficulties in obtaining a local 
school board. It Sfollows that inspectors are able to give only a 
few hours annually to the supervision of each school, and to the 
direction of inexperienced teachers. 

It is important to note here, that both the Alberta and British 
Columbia governments maintain -avrelatively high standard in the 
qualifications required of rural teach^ers. The days of the “permit” 
teacher, i.e., one granted temporary professional status, so common, 
a decade or two ago, are gone. Government grants-to new schools 
are made conditional upon the Idq^al board obtaining the services 
of a qualified teacher, i.e., one who has completed at least three 
years’ high school as well as ,the provincial norinal school course. 

Because education, on the frontier is subsidized, the pattern of 
distribution of schools in the Peace River Country is more-uniform 
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index of the distribution of popularion s 
the pioneers to the very margiiiy of ; 


ice schools tend to follow 
ttlemcnt. School-houses 


are greater oa the fringe 'where one'ciNnfore sparsely settled areas 
intervene between'“pockets” of settlement. "As regards size and 
equipment, the gradation- parallels that found in the case of the 
churches. The only ‘town schools, with separate classrooms for 
each of the elementary and the high school grades, are found in 
Peace River ajtd'Grande Prairie. The latter has also a two-roomed 
Catholic-^parate school supported by the taxes of the Catholic 


ratepayers. ■ It is subject to the same supervision as other public 
schools, and receives similar grants. The smaller centres each have 
2- to 4-roomed schools, while hamlets like Brownvale and the rpral 
districts have only one-roomed schools. '■ 

As regards secondary education, one or two,grades are added in 
most village schools, and high school work may be taught in certain 
rural schools also, where the inspector gives his permission. In 
the Peace River Block the British Columbia Government has 
assumed full responsibility, by providing three years high school 
work at Rolla and Pouce Coupd. In Alberta, however, a different 
plan has been worked out, in addition to those already mentioned. 
This new plan involves the consolidation of two or more rural 
school districts to form a rural high school district. The school 
is located as centrally as possible, usually in a village which parti¬ 
cipates in the scheme. The provincial government assists the 
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prpject' by grants, totalling about one-third of the operating costs, 
provided an average of at least IS pupils is maintained. The net 
carrying costs to the local districts is shared proportionately on the 
basis of the totaUassessment of each. Local taxation varies from 
1-3 mills on the dollar, and is usually about $3-$S per quarter 
section (160 acres). This scheme has been adopted in Fairview, 
Berwyn, Spirit River, and Beaverlodge, and the local ^people are 
optimistic about it. - " 

Schools in the frontier village centres have apparently reached 
the standards set elsewhere, but the rates of progress in rural settle¬ 
ments are very unequal, even for adjoining school districts. This 



is inferred from a study made of 16 rural schools, all located within 
IS miles of Fairview. One of these schools had been established 
3 years, another 4 years, and the rest were 5-15 years old. The 
tax rate varied from 10 to 25 mills, and all school taxes were collected 
by the local municipality for those districts or parts of districts 
which lay ■ within , its boundaries. This method of collecting 
taxes has proved to be more efficient than that used in districts 
outside the municipality. 

A fairly stable financial condition was indicated by the fact that 
only one school of the sarnple group received more .than the ordinary 
grant of 90 cents per teaching day. 

Differences in the financial conditions of these 16 schools were 
reflected in their school plants. Four still used log schools, 2 
made use of community halls, 3 had the. older type of frame build¬ 
ings, while 6 had modern frame buildings on concrete foundations. 
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Four schools had solved the problem of accommodation for the 
teacher by building a teacher’s residence. 

All of these schools were staffed by qualified teachers, the 
majority of whom had taught less than five years. Female teachers 
outnumbered male teachers by two to one, a common phenomenon 
in elementary schools. As regards length of school term, 13 of the 
sample group had attained full-time operation, i.c., ten months per 
year. Their progress was characterized as “normal” or “advanced-'. 
The remaining three were open 6-8 months during 1929-30. The 
inspector classifies these three schools as “retarded”, and adds the 
following illuminating comments: “many newcomers; just'began 



operation in'-a-new building; distances great, poor attendance, 
indifferent attitude.” In two German districts the major factors 
of retardation included the, language problem and dissension be¬ 
tween,Roman Catholics and Protestants.’ 

The history of these schools revealed early financial struggles, 
and in some cases poor administration or disputes over boundaries 
at the time of organization. These experiences appear to be re¬ 
peated with minor variations in the fringe areas. Recent instances 
. of inefficient administration may be cited, for example, from Battle 
River Settlement where two new districts had gone in debt during a 
boom period to build schools costing ?2,000 to 152,5 00. They were 
falling behind in salary payments to the teachers after a few months’ 
oj)eration, and the, prospect is that of a six-month school term for 
the next few years. The instance of an adjoining district is in 
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striking contrast. Flere the people built a log school at^a_cost of 
3700. The government paid about one-third of the cost, while 
the rest was raised locally by voluntary efforts. By this method 
the district avjoided debts and was able to finance eight-month 
terms from the beginning. 

Other difficulties in new districts arise from the fact 'that legal 
means of tax enforcement are hot applicable to homesteaders until 
they have received the patents on their land, an attainment which 
requires at least three years. Even if the homesteaders were willing 
and able to pay the 
school tax, the amount 
would only be 312-315 
per year for a quarter 
section.* 

While many of these 
struggles of pioneer 
schools are due to en- 
vironme'ntal difficulties, 
there are others which 
suggest weakn'esses in the educational system itself. The administra¬ 
tion of schools seems to be a matter of much local experimentatiofijTn 
spite of governmental efforts to control it, and the results are often 
detrimental to all concerned, but particularly to the^Mldren. Larger 
units of administration and therewith more centr^ized control 
would seem to offer a solution to many of these problems^ but this 
would involve some loss of local autonomy, a price which many 
are not willing to pa}^. 

Some notion of ^h.e-;results of inadequate educational facilities 
in fringe areas can be obtained by studying the question of re¬ 
tardation. An approach was made to this problem by comparing 
a sample group of 298 children from 13 newly-settled Peace RiveY 
districts with the total school population -for* the province. It 
should be noted that eleven schools in this sample group E'ad been 
ekablished only one or two years; the two remaining ones were 
3 and 8 years old, respectively. Table LIX shows the average age 
of children for the two groups mentioned. In the,'Pefce River 
sample'The average ages for the first five grades are from 0.5 tp 2.2 
years higher than the corresponding averages for the province. 
These two extremes apply to Grades II and IV, respectively, and 

® This estimate is based on a mill rate of 20-25 and an assessment of S600 per quarter section, an 
arbitrary valuation commonly used in Peace River homestead areas. 
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there is more than one year’s retardation in Grades i 
The number of children, in the Peace River sample whc 
Grade V is too small to give representative averages, but 
such as they are, indicate little or no retardation for 


in Grade VII or higher. 


Another index of retardation is obtained if we co 


percentage of pupils in each grade who are under age, 
over age. The sample group mentioned above is again 
the exception of the three children in the high school g 
above Grade VIII). Columns 4 and 5 indicate that the c 



of children under age in each grade, for the Peace River sample is 
'fl'egligible, except in Grade VIII. The percentages of children of 
normal age in the Pea’ce River sample are less than the corresponding 
provincial figures for the first 7 grades. The differences between 
corresponding proportions vary from 17.3 per cent, in Grade II 
to 38.6 per cent, in Grade VI. The inverse relationship is found, 
however, if we look at columns 8 and 9, which give the percentages 
of pupils over age. The proportion of children over age in each 
grade for the Peace River sample is about twice as great as the 
corresponding proportion for the province. The total proportions 
show that 37.6 per cent, of the Peace River pupils are of normal 
age, as compared with 60.5 per cent, for the province. But the 
situation is practically reversed for the percentages over age, i.e., 
61.1 per cent, for the Peace River group, and only 36.7 per cent, 
for the province. 

The problem of retardation is closely related to the rate at which 
settlement takes place and therewith to the density of population 
in a given locality. Where pioneers trickle in a few at a time and 
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scatter widely, as in HmeSsreeE district, north-west of Fai.rview, 
the result is delay in tlftl^stablishment of schools for five*^'to ten 
years, perhaps even longer. Apart from the sparse population, 
which may mean that the requisite number of children is lacking, 
there may be delays due to the unwillingness of bachelor house¬ 
holders to assume tax obligations. In one settlement an old 
pioneer who acted as land guide solved this problem in a unique 

Table LIX —Average Ages of the School Population in 13 Newly 
Established Peace River .Schools as Compared With Those for 
THE Province of Alberta, 1930* 


11 ., 

Ill 

IV. 




7.2 

8.2 
9.5 

10.S 
11.4 


VI. . 

VII. 
VIII 
IX.. 


12. -7 

13. S 

14.6 

15.6 

16.7 


8.0 

8.7 

11.0 

12.7 

12.5 
14.0 
13.3 

13.8 

14.5 
16.0 


116 

41 

48 

39 

21 

13 

3 

.14 


Total. 


298 


* Data from Annual Report of the Department of Educatio'ntU9J0, p. .94, and from'unpublished 
material supplied by the Department of Education, at Edmontoht A'lberta. ,f' 

t In 1930 the total number of pupils in Grades I to X inclusive for the Pcovinc^e-'-ivas 162^80. 

■_ .... ' ---jt ^ ■ 

way by settling all the married men in one neighbourhood and all 
the single homesteaders in another, with the result that there was 
little local opposition when the first school district was* organized. 
Unmarried settlers do not' always exhibit a hostile attitude, how¬ 
ever, towards the school; in Old Beaverlodge and several districts 
north of the Peace, single men contributed their share of free labour 
in building the first log schools. 

Some mention ought to be made, here, of the brighter side of 
frontier education, namely, the special facilities which are rapidly 
being developed in the older settlements. Annual school fairs 
are held at five village and town centres'*in Peace River Country 
through the cooperation of local and provincial school authorities. 
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Medals, ribbons, and other awards are given for,;th,p b.est display 
of art, handicraft, and other school work, and for the best flowers 
and vegetables grown by the pupilc - The Department of Agricul¬ 
ture cooperates by promoting calf- and svfine-clubs among children, 
and it offers a free trip to the nearest agricultural school to the 
boy and girl who obtain highest aggregate awards at each school 
fair centre. These fairs serve to bring the children of various 


Table LX— Number and Percentages of Children in Each Grade Under 
Age, Normal,-and Over Age 


(Comparison of Elementary School Population in 13 Newly Established Schools 
in Peace River Area with that for the Province of Alberta).* 
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districts together in friendly competition, and help to widen the 
educational interest of the general public. ■ 

Another school project, wljich has been developed in the new 
region in recent years, is the musical festival which is Held al¬ 
ternately at Peace’River town and at Grande Prairie.® Over 600 
contestants took part in a recent event of this kind. The pro¬ 
gramme consisted of vocal and instrumental solos and duets, of 
choral selections by both adults and children, and of selections in 
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elocution., '■'li’iiMestival supported by churches, schools, Women’s 
Institp^l^iti^'a great m^j^other organizations, and^gains region¬ 
wide,/dtte^ip'r/; . These Wehts, together with the importance, ' 
already mentioned, of the school as a neighbourhood centre, indicate 
that educational institutions play a major part in the social life 
of Peace River communities. 

3. Health Organization in the Peace River Cowitry , 

One of the greatest drawbacks in newly-settled areas,is the lack 
of health facilities. In the early stag£s_Qfc^se^ement its solution 
involves an expenditure beyond the means oTstfmgglin-g pioneers, 
even if they unite their effOTts—a very improbaole event;'where 
population is sparse and widely scattered. A larger unit qf.pppu- 
lation is nee ded to...,gupport .a hospital than to maintain elt-h^^'a^, 
school or a church.. Yet the pioneers are often unable to pfovid%" 
even these neighbourhood institutions for themselves during the 
early years of settlement. The early establishment of health 
facilities in sparsely settled- areas" is therefore a development 
which,must be initiated'from the outside. \ 

The stages through which frontier health organizations pass 
may be characterized as:—^(a) That of the' outpost hospital, 
(b) That of the public or community hospital. - 

(a) The first stage, as the name suggests, corresponds to the 
period of early -settlement.--The-bringing of the first nursing and^ 
other health facilities to the new area is the work of social welfare 
agencies,.operating usually under private auspices. For ce-nturies 
churches have been the chief .sponsors of health services to outlying 
settlements, and it is only dujing comparatively recent times that 
. other organizations have become active in this work. 

A hospital, staffed by one or two nurses, or a visiting nurse, 
represents the first health unit on modern frontiers. Both agencies 
serve large areas and attend to all types of cases. The outpost 
hospital is small, often housed in a building adapted temporarily 
_fonthe pm-pose, and it lacks much of the equipment, and many of 
the conveniences found in older hospital centres. The work is 
heavily subsidized from outside sources, but as settlements grow 
older and'-.more prosperous, they contribute 'towards its upkeep. 
Hospital fees are relatively high' for those who are able to pay, 
but a great rhany people are treated wifhput charge. This type p,t 
hospital is then essentially a charitable institution. 
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(b) No clear-cut division separates the above sfe^e-ftprn, that-^ 
of the puLillc or community-owned iiys_tjt_ui<ioHsd^^j^rhe plpfij^en^"' 
gradually assume more and more'responsibili^(y?|^i<'4tJie'upivfe|^Df 
the first hospital. Contributions, a't first ma\ic^y iiwiividuIlK^ 
by small neighbourhood grpups, are increased by regula'f. annual 
grants from local municipal organizations. These grants imply 
increasing control over the outpost hospital, and in time its admini¬ 
stration ^-passes into the hands of the local community. The ^ 
earlier “hand-to-mouth” methods of finance are now replaced by a 
system of local taxation. This change gives greater financial 
stability, and the erection of a new hospital plant becomes possible. 



The interest taken by local groups in this larger project often 
continues to,'express itself in s-pecial gifts and contributions. 

The new hospital plant is larger and better equipped than its 
predecessor. It usually attracts one or more private physicians 
to the centre in which it is located, and thus makes medical services 
more accessible to the local community. Continuousisupport from 
potential as well as from actual patients makes it possible to lower 
the-hospital rates, and hospital taxation becomes in effect a type of 
sickness insurance. There are several other developments in 
“state medicine” on the frontier which may best be referred to in 
dealing with health organization as it exists at present in Peace 
River areas, 

\ Health facilities in.the north country, as everywhere else, tend 
to be concentrated where they may serve the largest number of 
people. It is to the larger villages and towns, therefore, that we 
^ust look for the wider medical and hospital services. Grande 
Prairie"and Peace River towns might well be called the north 
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frontier’s health centres, since both have modern, municipal hos¬ 
pitals as well as medical and dental- services. The former, for 
example, has three private' physicians, a chiropractor, and three 
dentists. As we pass to the smaller centres the health services 
become fewer and less complex. Fairview and Berwyn, which 
Tank next in size to the above-mentioned towns, have only small 
'Cottage hospitals of the “outpost” type. The only other hospital 
in the area studied is the little Red Cross hospital at Pouce Coupd 
in the Peace River Block. Hence, distances between the hospital 
. centreS.f-ange from.25 to 75 miles. ^ 

As regards,,medicaF facilities we find one or two doctors where- 
■tlier^aTe^rp'pst Ipospltals, but villages such as Wembley, Beaver- 
lodgi^and Hythe,.'which are located in the Grande Prairie “hospital 
area”, have but one resident physician each, and none is found in 
' hamlets such as.Brownvale and Clairmont. 

It appears, then, that a village with at least 200-300 people, 
together with the residents of the adjacent rural trade area, has ' 
the minimum population which, can command the services of a 
resident physician. The result is, that, with the exception of 
Pouce Coupd and Rolla, doctors are located in railway centres 
15-20 fniles apart. Dentists are spaced still further apart. North 
of the Peace't-hej are found only at Peace River town and at Fair- 
view, while dentaL.services in the southern district's,"ap'arr from 
Grande Prairie, are available only at Sexsmith, Hythe, and Rolla. 
In short, dentists areiocated in centres 2u-t>0 miles apart. 

The above distribution of health services applies to well-settled 
and to transitional areas. Itishows a sharp gradation as one passes 
from larger centres to -adjacent villages and hamlets. In the 
fringe areas all health services are lacking except in Battle River 
where a woman doctor, paid by the provincial government, is 
located. 

Ten years earlier, when the transitional district of Pouce Coup6- 
Rolla was a fringe, a doctor began his practice there and he has 
remained. Long distances and difficulties of communication are 
conditions which prevail for many years in the outlying districts of 
the Peace Rive Country. The-experiences of this Pouce Coup^ 
doctor are illuminating: 

Roads throughout the Prairie were barely passable most of the year. The road 
ofrom Grande.Prairic -ivas such that freighting required an experienced “skinner”, 

- and freight from the railway freq^ocrrCly cost 5 cents a pound. To one of the 
medical fraternity these conxlilions were accentuated, inasmuch as most of the 
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travel was off the beaten path, long traverses bein/necessary oWr the most exe¬ 
crable trails. The doctor’s house was built during 1920 and I921^efore the hos¬ 
pital was built. It was frequently turned into a hospital at a mJment’s notice, 
with the doctor’s wife acting as a nurse. The writer recollects one night especially, 
being present at a happy gathering at the doctor’s, while one of the wskfst blizzards 
was blowing outside. It was a terrible night. Just before the part>Nat down 
to refreshments a rider came in with an urgent message from the Pin\ for a 
doctor. <Within a few minutes he" had hitched, and was off carrying a sl^pply 
of sandwiches. The police sergeant for the Peace River district used to say 
that no one would undertake the road to Moberly under the worst conditions 
except this doctor. He used to say that while he and others were resting at 
some trapper’s cabin, the doctor would be the most likely persqn to drop in. 


Table LXI— Average Distances to Various Health Service’s for.,»313 
Peace RTver Farm Households • : 



> 

No. OP 1 

Households 

1 Distance to 



* Hospital 

Well-settled. 

194 

10.5 

16.0 

15.6 

Transitional. 

. 52 

8.8 

9.0 

14.6 

Fringe. 

67 

22.9 " 

57 0 

57.1 

Whole area. 

313 

12.9 

23 6 

24.'3 


and, against the advice of the others, push on through the blinding storm, through' 
places''wLereLfe'es'gfeVv "so close that there was barely rqom for a team to pass 
and most expert handling was required to save the sleigh from damage, even in 
daylight.'” 

The placing of two district -nurses in the Bear Lake and Griffin 
Creek districts, before the railway came,.^are examples of the earlier 
efforts of the government to meet the needs of fringe settlements. 
The visits of travelling clinics to various village and rural centres 
is a more recent effort of the Department of Public Health. 

In. preceding paragraphs some indication has been given of how 
accessible health services are to village people. What the situation 
is wjth regard to the rural population,, may be inferred from -Table 
'■LXI which shows a.verage'ffistances to various-health services for 
313 farm households. For the sample as a whole the averages 
are 12.9, 23.6, arid 24.3 miles to medical, dental, and hospital 
services, respectively. But the distances vary greatly for different, 
types of settlement. The three types of health-facilities are within 
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an average range of 9 to 16'miles for the households in old well-settled 
and in transitional areas, but averages of 23 to 57 rniles for the fringe 
sample mean that health facilities are virtually inaccessible to many 
of the pioneers. These distances are more impressive when it is 
realized that the doctor’s standard charge per mile is SI. Of course 
there are compromises in respect to this standard charge. 

The trends in hospital accommodation and hospital finance for 
old and new settlements may be illustrated by brief reference to 
the hospitals at Grande Prairie, at Berwyn, and at Pouce Coupd. 
The first is a municipally-owned' institution, built and equipped 
-at a total cost of 390,000. It-has 40 hospital beds, well-equipped 



Fig. 122 —^Thc municipal hospital at Grande Prairie. 


operating and emergency rooms, as well as X-ray case room, nursery, 
and sun^xooms. All modern conveniences have been installed, 
such as steam heat, electric light, running water, and a sewage 
system. The staff includes 9 graduate nurses, and consultative 
services are given by 7 doctors from Grande Prairie and neighbour¬ 
ing villages. In 1929, 996 patients in all were admitted; of these, 
13.9 per cent, were maternity cases.The people of the Grande 
Prairie'district are very proud of this hospital and its staff. 

The hospital area which supports this institution includes 
Grande Prairie, Werhbley, Sexsmith, and Clairmont with their 
surrounding disiiidffe. The assessment area comprises a million 
acres, and taxes for 1929 totalled 319,142, a little less than half 
of the total expenditure for that year. The remaining costs 

" Annuel Ritcrt. I9S9 (Edmonton: Dept, of Public Health, Alberta, 1930). 


were 
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Fic. 123—The Berwyn cottage hospital. ' 


met by patients’ fees of roughly 316 , 000 , a government grant of 
about 3-1,600, and donations and sundry earnings totalling nearly 

34,900. 

The public-ward rates are'31.50 per day for taxpayers, and 34.00 
per day for non-taxpayers; private-ward charges are 33.00 and 
35.00 per day, respectively, for these two types of patients. A 
corresponding scale of rates is set for the use of the operating room. 
It is important to note, also, that recent legislation makes the 
municipality responsible for the hospital fee's of indigent patients 
who have had 90 days’ residence within its boundaries. 

■ This municipal hospital, which was built in i929, receives 
generous support from a great,many local organizations, including 
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some of the churches, the Women’s Institute, and the United Farm 
Women of Alberta. Practically all the branches in Grande Prairie 
district of the last two named have contributed towards its equip¬ 
ment, furnishing a ward or part of one, or purchasing a special 
piece of operating-room equipment. Other gifts include food 
supplies or the payment of fees for children from indigent homes. 

The Berwyn cottage hospital 
illustrates the “outpost” type of^ 
health centre. The Women’s In- 
stitute took the initiative in its 
establishment, by buying and 
equipping a house at a total cost 
of ?5,000. The Women’s Insti¬ 
tute raised 40 per cent, of this ’ 
sum, while the local community 
granted the rest. It has^a capa¬ 
city of 6 beds, and has also an 
operating room with equipment, 
but lacks an X-ray apparatus. 
Modern conveniences such as 
running water, sewage system 
and electric lights are all lacking; 
nor has the hospital its own well. 
The staff consists of two Catholic 
nursesoftheSt.Dominiqueorder, 
trained in Wis consin about 18- 
20 ^ 
thrc 



rago, and-brought in 
lugh the influence of the local 
Catholic priest. The rates are $2.50 and $3.00 per day for rate¬ 
payers and non-ratepayers respectively, and a total of 140 patients 
were admitt^dfi" 1929. 

This litjtle'hospital represents earnest efforts on the part ofl the.' 
community it serves, yq^’^even a-.brief outline of its equipment 
i-tidicates how inadequate the faclti'ties are, as compared with tho_se 
of the modern Ifospixal at Grande Prairie. , This type of hospital 
has also the problem of collecting fees from the rural population. 
The unpaid hospital bills are excessive.- This applies equally to 
the Red Cross hospital. 

Lack of space forbids more than passing mention of the Red 
Crosg hospital at Pouce Coupe; Suffice it to say that its bed capa¬ 
city is twice that of the Berwyn institution, and it is better equipped. 
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Its cost, about 37,000, was shared equally by the Alberta Red 
Cross, the British Columbia Oovcrnmcnl, and the local community. 
Salarie.s of the 4 nurses were at first paid by tlie Red Cross, but are 
now paid by the two otlier agencies. 



The future trends in hospitalization in the Peace River Country 
are evidently in the direction of municipal ownership and control. 
In the absence of wealthy local benefactors'this appears to he the 
only way in which the increasing demands for hospital facilities can 
be met. The lone doctor in the Battle River districts, with many 
of her patients separated from a hospital of any kind by 80 miles 
of uncertain roads, said that a small hospital- unit was particularly 
•needed in such remote districts. 
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Throughout this development these basic institutions halve been 
closely linked together through their personnel, in the use of 
common buildings, and in the mutual assistance given in their- 
promotion. Likewise they are closely interrelated with the other 
forms of organization discussed in the next chapter. 



• CHAPTER X 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE PIONEER 
REGION {Contimied) 

' •' ‘ I. Other Organizations and'^dgencies 

T HE- preceding chapter dealt with Churches, schools, and 
hospitals—three of the more important social institutions 
in the Peace River area. Much of the neighbourhood life 
of frontier communities is centred in these organizations, but there 
■ isUo-addition a network of associations which satisfy additional 
■^interests. Only fragmentary data are available for many of these 
groups, yet evefl-t-h^-Ea^e-iaention of their names and chief (unctions 
will help to show what social facilities are available'"within the 
frontier. , 

Such associations cannot be dhdded_Jnt-©-mutually, exclusive 
classes, because_me^^^ly"-trll-TT^is^}Tt^ or more interests. Yet for 
t-he'saTcUofd ear ness they may be grouped as follows: those whose 
functions are civic or fraternal, those combining social functions 
with ecbnomic, political, or welfare interests, and those which are 
purely recreational. A brief comment on each type will indicate 
the sort of organizational pattern which js gradually being woven 
in the new region. Civic organizations include the town, village, 
and rural municipal councils which administer local self-govern¬ 
ment. The rnatters within the jurisdiction of the first two include 
public improvements, such as streets, water supply, sanitation, 
fire prevention, public relief,- and similar local problems. Only the 
oldest rural 'settlements have been established as self-governing 
unit/, namely, Falrview and Berwyn municipalities north of the 
Peace, and Grande Prairie and Bear Lake municipalities south of 
the Peace. Their councils deal with construction of roads, control 
of noxious weeds,- and public relief. They also collect tfa'xes for all 
the above purposes as well as for schools and public hospitals within 
their boundaries. Other local administrative groups are the school 
and the hospital boards, and the board of trade. The last men¬ 
tioned type combines social and local political functions. The 
majority of its members are business men, but a number of farmers 
have also joined. These boards of trade are found in .practically 
every ■yillage of 100 people or mere, and they wield considerable 
influence over municipal affairs. They are also interested in 
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matters pertaining to the economic development of the local 
community. ' Their power is augmented by tlvg fact that therc^ is 
a good deal of overlapping membership between them and other 
associations. . “ 

Nearly every Peace River trade centre has one or more fraternal 
organizations, whose functions are similar to those of mutual benefit 
associations found elsewhere. Those most commonly found are 
Orange, Masonic, and Oddfellows’ lodges, each of which usually has 
its subsidiary women’^-'organization. The’Elks, another fraternal 
organization, is actiye in Grande Prairie and in one or two smaller 
centres, and concerns itself with welfare work, such as hospitals, 
relief to needy families, and picnics and - Christmas treats, for 
children. 

The “interest groups” which combine social and economic 
interests include a variety of farmers’ organizations, such as agri¬ 
cultural societies, pure seed associations, and wheat and livestock 
pools.’ ■ Of course, one might equally well include the boards of 
trade in this class, yet they seem to frep^resent the type of group 
which acts as “the tax-payer’s watch-dog'*’, and are therefore more 
closely related to municipal affairs. 

Social and political interests are combined in the-United Farmers’ 
and United Farm Women’s Associations,^ whose membership is 
drawn entirely from rural settlements. They hold monthly 
meetings during the winter, and the programmes include lectures 
and discussions by local or outside leaders, fonowed as a rule by 
an informal social period. These associations are essentially 
neighbourhood groups, and their activities-meant a great deal to 
the settlers in earlier pioneer days. In recent years, however, ther' 
attractions of the villages, together with the advent of good roads 
and automobiles, have weakened their influence. Politically 
they lie dormant until election issues galvanize them into action. 

The farm women’s organizations have functions somewhat 
similar to those of the Women’s Institutes. Both are (interested in 
questions relatiiig to health, current social problem^ and local 
community projects. The provincial Departments of ALgriculture 
and Public Health cooperate; with these women’s groups by pro-; 
viding lectures and demonstrations on health and houseliold econo- f 
my. The United Farm Women of Alberta is entirely a ruraF' 
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organization, while the Women’s Institute is usually found in 
village centres. It is interesting to note, however, that'^Njf the 17 
Institute branches in PeaccNRiver Country are centred In rural 
districts. The United Farm^^^omen of Alberta is deWnitely a 
political as well as a socio-educationlWroup, while t]iiJ-AVomen’s 
Institute is a non-partisan organizationX Their_iifforts in regard 
to hospitals and local welfare work are itr^r most outstanding 
contributions to the local community. The Institute branches 
organized the first hospitals in F.airview and Berwyn, and both 
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Institute and United Fa’rm Women of Alberta branches have 
regularly supported the grande Prairie hospital. These organiza¬ 
tions make contributions to schools, school fairs', and to the relief 
of needy families. They also cooperate with the Provincial Police, 
and with the churches in providing-relief in local and outlyiiig 
districts. The great walue of these women’s clubs, apart from their 
material contributiems to community welfare, lies in’ the oppor¬ 
tunities for social contacts which they create,'especially for women 
on isolated farmsteads. ; 

If we turn novyto the purely recreational clubs in the Peace River 
Country, we find an almost urban variety of organized sports. 
Grande Prairie, for example, boasts an athletic association with 
clubs for baseball, basketball, soccer, tennis, golf. Hockey, and 
curling. , Its/teams have joined with those of adjacent villages to 
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form sports leagues whose match games are the high lights” in 
sports day and fair day programmes. Si.pijli^ intra-regional 
organizations are found north of the Peace, ano^ki^he Peace 
River Block. Most of the members of these clubs are yourl^ people, 
but married people form the majority in 'tennis, golf, and curling, 
clubs.' Villages with populations of 200-300 people, such as Berwyn 
and Wembly, commonly have 4 or 5 types oi athletic clubs, buf: in 
smaller centres the number dwindles to one or two. It is significant 
that very few athletic organizations are found in rural districts. 
While a number of rural people play on village teams, the great 
majority who participate in sports do so as spectators. 



Fig. 129—The girl guides and brownies at Peace River town. 


The village centres take a great deal of pride in their athletic 
teams, and the achievements of the latter advertise ..the “home 
town” throughout the whole,north country. The'annual two-day 
sports in villages of 200-300 people are commonly attended by more 
than a thousand peoplfe, including visitors from all ov^r the frontier. 
The sports and fair days are so spaced that each -of the?e local 
celebrations may monopolize the whole regional scene for two whole 
days, and on these days the people of Battle River on the extreme 
north mingle with those of Dawson Creek on the west. After this 
series of gatherings for the several districts during the midsummer 
period, a decided advance has been made toward regional consensus. 
The Dawson Creek programme is quite representative of the formaL 
aspect of such celebrations:, steer riding, horseback raping for 
^-Ivarious classes of horses, wrestling on horseback,, a chuck wagon 
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race, a wild-cow milking contest,.foot-races tor everybody, a sack 
race, jumping, a-cowboy race,,a baseball tournament, a b^^slfetb^ 
tournament, a four-horse chariot race, a wild-horse racof^a bucking- 
horse contest, a packing contestj^_boxing in barrel^and’without 
barrels, association football, motion pictures, music andtdancing, 

more dancing, and more celebration? ' , . 

A description of the DeBolt sports day gives evidence of the 
popular enjoyment of such events: 

The first day drew people from the country ca.st of the Smoky River, wliilc 
tlie second day drew a large attendance from Grande Prairie as well as east of 



Fig. no —The baseball team, Peace River tou-n. 


the Smoky. DeBolt and district were out to extend the hand of welcome and 
good-fellowship in true pioneer fashion, and every one was made to feel at home 
the moment he arrived. The great two-day event was the most pretentious 
ever attempted by the sports committee. The programme would be a large' 
order for a much larger place. During the two days there was a mingling of the 
modern with the days which are fast pasjing, when the horse was king. ‘There 
'were long lines of cars, while numerous cowboys dressed for the occasion, rode 
'hither and thither on yvell'-groomed steeds. Here and there throughout the 
grounds could ^ seep tents, wagqns and saddle-horses. Towards the west of 
the town the Indians of Sturgeon Lake had pitched their tents. 

Each day-at one o’clock the participants in the various contests assembled 
at the drug store and marched to the grounds. The parade was led by the 
president of the Agricultural Society. Following the president was the DeBolt 
orchestra, which enlivened the proceedings with snappy music. The staking 
of '‘‘gold claims” proved interesting and netted the committee a good pre^t. 





The agricultural fair is a combined' agricultural exhibit, an 
exhibit of household conveniences, farm-machinery, and auto¬ 
mobiles, a bizarre midway, and sports events. The 'business 
which such entertainments attract is an important item to restau¬ 
rants, hotels and others who cater to the travelling public, and it 
is not a mere accident, therefore, that hotel-keepers and retail 
-business ,men are among the most active supporters-.-of athletic 
organizations. . ^ - 

Dantes, card parties, amateur dramatics, and movf^?'provide » 
other recr^tions in thet^-rontier villages of the north.' Granule 
Prairie has t^^^, only “talkie” theatre'in the north country, but 
many of the Smaller centres a.long the main highway have weekly 
movies, supplied by aitravelling showman. 

* Grandi Prairu Hrrdd, July 18, 1930. 
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In recent years there has been a tendency lor rural interest 
groups to meetjn the village centres. This applies to the United 
Farmers’ Association, for ^example, and the result is the breaking 
up of older neighbourhood groups. This change tends-toTner^se 
the amount of social contict between village and rural people, and 
also helps to link widely separated settlements into a larger com¬ 
munity. . j . • ■ ' 

The local press also plays its part in integrating the Peace 
River settlements. A weekly newspaper is^published at each of 
the following: Fairview, Peace River, .Grande I^rai:^, and Pouce 



Coup6. These papers circulate both local and outside news, and 
are influential in moulding public opinion with regard to local 
issues. The fact that'three ,of-them form a, c^ain organization 
makes for a common policy, an"d thus increases their influence in 
local affairs. • - 


2. Social Pariicipatio7i by Peace River Farm Families 

The preceding outline of leisure-time groups indicates what 
social facilities are found in.the frontier communities. The fact 
that they are concentrated mainly in the villages raises the question 
of how accessible they are to farm families. An approach to this 
problem was made by analysing the social participation of 313 
farm families included In the survey.® 

® The sample originally included 332 farm families, but 19 schedules lacked complete social data, 
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Refenence has already been made to the population elements 
“^i.n the sample group and to their home environmental conditions 
■ .'(see Chapters III and VII). By way of summary it may be 
stated here that these farm families form a young, mobile, and 
predominantly male group. About 70 per cent, of the households 
are family units, while the rest are single-male establishments. 
The population is heterogeneous in ethnic and occupational ele¬ 
ments. Yet it is, on the whole, fairly well assimilated to the 
new-world culture, considering the number who are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, those who have been born on this continent, and those who - 
have both of these 
factors in their fav¬ 
our in becoming ad¬ 
justed to a region 
under British con¬ 
trol. Sixty to sixty- 
five per cent, of the 
operators and home¬ 
makers had complet¬ 
ed their elementary 
school education, 
and all but the small 
fraction of two- 
thirds of one per cent, had had at least two years’ schooling. 

these characteristics of the sample farm families in mind, 
we nfiayi^rn to the study of their social participation. 

The sociabcQntacts of the Peace River sample were classified as 
being either inforiftnl-cuyfonhal. The first group includes the more 
casual type, involving no regular attendance or membership on 
the part of persons who make them. They include attendance 
at parties, picnics, dances, fairs, athletics (as spectators), theatres 
(movies), and other entertainments. The formal contacts include 
, those made as members of social organizations. The term member v. 
is used here to mean a relatively permanent relationship, whether 
it refers to a loosely-organized Pioneer .Clflb or to the rigid require¬ 
ments of the Masonic Lodge. The contacts in churches, Sunday 
Schools, and public -schools were omitted, since they have been 
discussed in former chapters. No attempt was made to measure 
such informal contacts as visits to relatives, neighbours, or business . 
contacts. 
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The records of informal social participation showed that 87.9 
per cent, of the 313 families had made some informal contacts 
through one or more of their members during the survey year. 
The types of contacts included parties, fairs, picnics, dances, 
athletic events, movies," dramatics, and similar entertainments. 
The percentage of families who made a given type of contact,varied 
from 37.8 per cent, to 76.3 per cent, in well-settled areas, as repre¬ 
sented by Fairview. In Rolla, the transitional are^ the percent¬ 
ages varied froih 44.2 per cent, to 78.8 per cent., while in the 



Fig. 154—The picnic feast is spread. 


fringe areas the proportions varied from 7.5 per cent, to 55.2 per 
cent. Some suggestion as to the variety of facilities available 
in a given settlement is given by the proportions of families who 
had a given type of contact. In Fairview, for example, fairs and 
-theatres ranked highest, having been attended by 76.3 per cent, 
and 71.1 per cent., respectively, of the sample group. In Rolla, 
the most popular amusements were parties and '^irs,’ attended 
.by 73.1 per cent., and 78.8 per cent., respectively, of the sample 
gfoup. Dances and parties appeared to be the most accessible 
forms of amusements on the fringe, where 55.2 per cent, and 35.8 
per cent, of the families sampled, reported participation. The 
meagreness of opportunity for informal participation on the fringe 
-is ulso shown by the fact that only 31.3 per cent, of the families 
sampled here had attended athletic contests, while less than 20 
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per cent, had been present at picnics, movies, or fairs. The fringe, 
too, has the largest proportion, i.e., 6 per cent., who reported they 
had no informal contact during the survey year. There were 
in addition 13 families, or 19.4 .per cent, of the fringe group, who 
gave no information on this point. It is clear, on the^whole, that 
a much greater variety of informal functions are available to 
Fairview and Rolla families than to those in the fringe. 

Another approach to the study of informah participation ^>vas 
made by comparing the average number of informal social meetin^^ 
shared by married operators and homemakers.' Xhe averages 



were very .similar for the 222 couples studied. JZhey-averaged 22.6 
and 20.5 such informal contacts in one year for men and women, 
respectiv.ely, for those reporting contacts. The records show that 
the two sexes participate about equally in these social gatherings, 
e.g., 25.5 and 22.5 for the Fairview sample, 26.7 .and 23.6 for 
Rolla, and 14.4 and 13.5 in the fringe for men ahd'Women, re¬ 
spectively. The amount of informal participation is not so closely 
dependent on-the rnatter of sex as it is on stages of settlement. 
In the old areas operators or homemakers attend about, one social 
gathering per fortliight, but, in newer areas tlveUa.yerage is not 
much more than once a month. 

A,,XORrpaTisoirViai~also made between the 222xmarried op^ators 
and 91 single men,« as to their frequency'^of informal'|ocial 
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participation. The single men who reported attending social meetings, 
averaged 5-6 more attendances than married-.^men irr'-'F.girview 
and the fringe, but the reverse helii true for the Rolta' groifp,"' It is 
significant to note, however, that in FairvieV thb^proportion of 
married men attending no social gathering^ at all, was lower 
than in the case of the 'corresponding single men’s groups, i.e., 
3.8 per cent, as compared with,.2-0.8 per cent. In tfie fringe 25 
per cent, of both married and single men had no informal social 
contacts. It-appears from these figures that the proportion of 



-accessible. But the number of single men who actually .participate 
in informal social affairs do so'''more often.than the corre-S-pond-rng-;—^— 
group of married men. ' 

- It is often said that the farniLy rather than the person is_ the^^ 
unit of social participation-among rural people. In order to^test-- 
this statement a total group of 182-families with'on^Or more 
, children^ aj^onm was studie^ The data showec^hat the pro- , 
portions,-making informal social/contacts as a ^a-rmly group com- 
prised 57.2T>er cent, of the Fairview sample,,^.2 per cent, of the 
^^olla sample, and 38.3 per cent, of the fringe sample. ■ Le.aving 
, out, formoment, those who gave^no informatl6.n, or who' 
had no sjpcial contacts 4t all, it ^v^founcT tha'b-tlm number of 
^ Fairview and fringe families haying individual social contacts 
only,'‘was almost as high as that/for families who participated as a 
unit. The number? were 'I7|/and 24 respectively, for Fairview 
families, and 16 and 18 for fringe families'. This was not the case' 

' Children 6 years old or less were not considered here. - 

J- ■ - ■ 
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in Rolla, however, where the families participating as a unit were 
three times as numerous as those participating as individuals only. 
Those having “family-unit” contacts averaged only 3-8 less than 
the corresponding averages for operators and homemakers.® It 
would appear, on the whole, that there are regional, and perhaps, 



cultural differences in the tendencies of families to participate as 
groups. The similarity between averages for “family unit” 
contacts and those for heads of households suggests also that both 
operators and homemakers participate in social gatherings attended 
_ by the family group rather than as individtials. Individual contacts 
. are made then,.by their children, and a study of 70 persons, who 


Duld probably make 
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participaiea m social luncrions witnout Deing attended Dy tne 
parents, shows that all but nine were 16 years old or more, and-a 
but one of the remainiii'g group were 13-15 years old. These persoi 
averaged 33 individual attend'ances for the whole sample, or 10-1 
more than did operators and homemakers. The children’s tot; 
informal contacts are likely more frequent than these figun 
indicate, since a number of them probably participate by “famil 
imit” contacts as well. 

We must turn now to a study of partic-ipation in formal soci; 
organizations. Information is summarized for five types- c 
organizations, namely: Farmers’ and Farm Women’s-.Association 
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various other groups represented by^only a few people in each case. 
No differentiation was made between the sexes in summarizing 
the data for the first two and the last group. The remaining ones 
refer, of course, only to women. The term “active” refers to 
persons who had attended at least one formal meeting during the 

Tab-le LXII— Participation in Formal Social Organizations by.656 Adults 


. IN THE 

Peace Rivi 

;r Area* 



\ . ■ 

Whole Area , 

Well-settled 

Transitional 

Fringe 

Type of Orcanizatio.v 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


Persons 

Persons | 

Pemon. 

Persons 

Farmers’'.arid Farm Women’s-- 
Organizations. . . . .xf-'.Active 

55 

■ 47 

2 

6 

i Mern'bers only 

18 • 

15 

1 ■ 

-2 

Lodg^j-.Active 

.1 28 

.,28 V 

0 

0 

Members onlv 

' 25 

15 ' 

8 ■ 

2 

Women’s Institutes. . ..r .A-ctive"^ 

20 

16 "■ 

4 1 

0 

1 Members only 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Ladies’ Aid and Auxiliaries, 

24 

22 1 

2 

1 ° 

Members only 

4 

-2 1 

2 

0 

,Gtherst.t,. .."Active i 

56 

35 

16 

5 

■ '‘-''id Members only j 

'.38 

27 - 


5, 

Total Persons 17 years and oyer. | 

■ 656 

415 

>l-2_. 

129. 

Total Persons having formal 
contacts.. , .1 j 

- 195 


' 'i 

■y 1 * i' '■ 

^ —J-- 


(per cent.) 1 

(per cent.) 

(per cent.) j 

'fpeAceht.) 

Percentage having formal con- 

■ 29.7 

36.6 

27.7 

9.3 







: > Data refers only to persons 17 years or over, 
y t Lodges include Masonic, Orange, I.O.O.F., with their sister organizations. 

tt Others—refer to a variety of groups i,e.. War Veterani’ Association. Elks, Agricultural Societies. 
Pioneer Clubs, etc.-whose participants were verv few. 

_ 

year, while those listed as “members only” reported no participation 
during the year covered by this study. Out of the whole sample of 
656 adults 29.7 percent, -had one-or more contacts with various 
social organizations; the remaining 70.3 per cent, had no formal 
participation at all. 

The greatest proportiqp’of members of organizations is,found iri 
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older settlements. Thgtgcrcentages dwindle rapidly as one passes to 
the transitional areas, and in fr^ige areas the number is insignificant. 
The relatively large number of people who are “members only” 
may be due either to indifference or'else to lack of social organiza.- 
tions in many rural neighbourhoods. , • . ■ 

If we compare the married operators with the homemakers as 
regards formal social participation we find that-67 men or 30 per 
cent, of the 222 married men, and 51 women or 22.4 per cent.'of 
the total group reported formal contacts. These 51 women aver¬ 
aged 14 formal contacts during the year, while the 67 men averaged 
only 8.8 contacts, or 5.1 less than the women. Regional sample's 
indicated that both men an3''7TOmen were most active in the 
older settlements, particularly in Grande Prairie. Both the 
number of persons who participated in formal organizations, and the 
frequency of their participation are small in transitional and in 
fringe areas. -The married women, who shared in formal organi¬ 
zations,'did so more regularly than the corresponding group of men. 
This difference is particularly'noticeable in older kttlements, and 
appears to be due to the presence of such women’s organizations 
as the Women’s Institutes and the Ladies’ Aid Societies. A 
slightly larger, proportion of married^mten participated in formal 
social organizations than did single men. But there was little 
difference in the frequency of participation for those men who 
actually reported such contacts. The above information on 
social participation of Peace River farm-families may be , briefly 
summarized as follows: 87.9 per cent, of the 313 families reported 
some informal participation during the,survey year; 2.8 per cent, 
reported that they had not participated in any informal gatherings, 
and 9.3 per cent, gave no information. The average number of 
attendances for married men and women was very similar, but 
there were marked differences between old and new settlements 
with regard to amount of informal participation. The family 
group tends to be the unit bf participation, but grown-up children 
of farm families make additional individual contacts. 

Formal social organizations were attended by only 51 per'cent, 
of the 313 families; such attendances included an average of only, 
one person per family for those who participated. The frequency ■ 
of formal social contact averaged less than one a month for the 195 
men and women who reported such participation. The me'agreness 
of formal social participation on the fringe was even more marked 
than in the case of informal participation. 
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The detailed analysis of the means and modes of living,of Peace 
River farm families has already been presented in Chapters VI 
and VII, but it is desirable to recapitulate the economic conditions 
which limit their social life. The small amount df money spent 
by farm, families on items other than bare necessaries, the housing 
facilities, and the types of conveniences found in farm homes, 
help .to explain the situation with regard to social participation. 
The amounts spent on social organization, the item'" of chief 
interest here, were 312.30 per family in Fairview, $17.7% in Rolla, 
and 33.27 in the fringe areas. These figures are in direct relation 
to the total money spent on cash family living (see Table XL). The 
figures indicate that a great many of t^ families sampled, especially 
in the new areas, have little or no money left over for social partici- 
p.ation. - ^ 

Further indic^ of these pioneer famiH?!' inability^ tq paj^ Tor 
recreational facilities are seen in their housing conditions, and in 
thp. meagreness of conveniences found in farm homes.® The fact 
that only 43 per cent, of .the sample owned autorriobiles also 
retards social participation, especially in a region where distances 
to schools and community halls average from 4.5 to 6 miles, and 
distances to trade centres are still greater. 

The amount of reading matter which epters these farm homes 
compensates to some extent for lack of direct social contact (see 
Table XLV), but here again the families in the older settlements 
are in a more favour^le\ position than those .on the rnargins of-a. 
settlement. ' \ ' 








CHAPTER XI 


THE SUBJECTIVE SIDE OF THE SETTLEMENT 
PROCESS' 

T he development of this frontier region has been disclosed 
quite impersonally in the preceding chapters. The attitudes 
of the settlers toward their .so'cia'l,and economic fabric have 
been indicated add pa'rtially measured, in terms of/family expendi¬ 
tures and jnstkutional participationv The use of these measuring 
rods was complicated by the problem of distances and, by the 
variety of social backgrounds. There remains!.much concerning 
the lives of the settlers which is not reducible Jo^-quantitative state¬ 
ment. Already this more personal side~'6l the settlement process 
has come to the reader’s attention momentarily, in the candid 
statements of settlers and in the portrayal of their more spontaneous 
doings. But this volume would be incomplete indeed if a more 
extended reference were not made to the inner lives of those who 
have settled on this new frontier. 


1. The Region as an Object of Public Attention 
While this region has been in the public eye for two decades its 
glamour has increased in recent years. This situation gave full 
release to the activities of the “boosters”, whether resident,in or 
living outside the north country. The local villager saw rather 
obvious advantages in the thickening of settlement, and a host 
'of others, across Canada and overseas, saw gain for their country 
or for themselves in encouraging others to migrate to the Peace 
River Country. Those who wished to promote immigration to 
Canada made this region the centre of their appeal. Some of the 
advantages claimed for this northland were well supported in fact, 
but other claims were clearly excessive. 

■ Many settlers, stirred by alluring advertising and by thg blandish¬ 
ments of the salesman, have entered this new land and are happily 
settled. Many others stayed for a time and then trekked elsewhere. 
There are yet others who remain and protest, the' rneans used to 
lure them thither. “They gave me to understand that fte'railroad 
would reach the district I chose in two years. That was ne_arjy 
twenty'years ago and it has ijot arrived yet.” Such' disappoint¬ 
ment is perennial, whether it be a railway or a highway that is 
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promised.' Bpmper crops of all kinds were supposed to be produced 
with ease, ‘ffl was told,” said one settler, “that it was a_wondcrful 
watermelon |ahd strawberry country.” Some have found them¬ 
selves on vary poor land and feel-that they “have been stung.” 
Others for Various reasons wish that they had not left England or 
New MexiS, southern Saskatchewan, or districts near Edmonton. 
There are yet others whose wives have refused to enter the region 
or have refused to stay. Many settlers were drawm to the region by 
pictures oPwell-established farmsteads i,n the older district^ of the 
area, and they were disillusioned by the elemental struggle for ex¬ 
istence tWey have been forced to face on the untamed fringe. 
The provincial doctor in Battle River has called attention to the 
possibilit}| of attracting, when needed, those who would relish 
fringe conditions. This English woman-doctor maintained,, that 
“there h^s been too much publicity which tends to produce the 
impressiafi that everywhere there are wonderful wheat fields, 
well-equipped houses, completely established settlements, and a 
highly organized form of civilization. After all, this is not necessary 
for there* are people who want the touch of a more primitive 
reality. Ill They would come and stay if the facts were accurately 
presented.” ' There are, without a doubt, many people who wish 
to free Ithemselves from culture areas which are excessively con¬ 
ventionalized. 

I 2. The Critical Period for the Settler 

To ijiove away from^ old.er communities, away from the close 
ties of kinsmen and friends, and to establish oneself among sparsely- 
settledfstrangers in a new region is a crisis for the migrating family. 
The fi|st year in particular and those immediately following con- 
stitute' the critical period for the new settler. Some of the hardships 
and deprivations suffered during the region’s early stages‘of settle¬ 
ment! were touched upon in the second chapter. These have 
diminished, but they have not vanished from -the fringe districts 
to which the mass of new settlers must proceed today. A brief 
sketch of the settlement of Sunset Prairie ten years ago makes 
thisrauife clear.^ ^ 

Siinset Prairie, in the Peace River Block in British Columbia, 
is J small parkland area. Part of it is lightly wooded and_ there 
ard./small treeless patches, but the major portion of this district 
is duite heavily wood^. Ten'years ago this district was 13-5 miles 
fr^m the railway, and 35 miless from its closest supply centre. 
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Pouce Coupd. This rather remote fringe was settled about 1920 
by returned soldiers who' were nearly all English-born. Very few 
of them had previous farm experience, and there were fe,wer still 
who knew how to cope with the kind of difficulties which lay 
immediately before them. Sunset Prairie was thrown open for 
soldier settlement, with the proviso that thirty men be found who 
had at least'SI,000 each. The thirty men were secured, but'it 
is freely admitted that, while some-had this amount or more, the 
same 31,000 was used by many others, like the baton in a- relay 
race. Their supplies were loaded on- their wagons at Grande 
Prairie and part of their equipment was trailed. This caravan 
of wagons with mowers arid rakes in tow presented an odd spectacle 
to the older settlers, who recall its snail-like pace with many a 
chuckle. It took these tenderfoot pioneers thirty-one days to 
make the journey of one hundred and thirty-five miles. They 
struck a wet period; rain ;fell, sometimes all day, on nineteen of 
the thirty-one days. The roads were but trails punctuated with 
mud holes. One of the party describes thefr experiences as follows: 

One day was spent crossing the Kiskatinaw River, which was running very 
high. To navigate it we unloaded the wagons, taking small loads, one at a time, 
on account of the steep cut-banks on either side. Three days previously, our 
party lost three horses fording this riv-er; one of these was the community 
stallion. On this occasioft a member of the party nearly lost his life. In trying 
to cut^jvay the harness from the horses to give them a chance, he was carried 
down the river, but was fortunately swept to a sand bar. After crossing the... 
Kiskatinaw we were held up for the night in a mud hole. As it was bush country, 
we could not tether our horses, and for lack of feed we had to let them run loose. 
We woke next morning to find that they had all recrossed the river leaving us .with 
our loads on the other side. We decided to walk the remaining twenty miles to 
Sunset Prairie to get help from some of the party who had gone ahead. How- 
-ever, we met a trapper who summoned aid and helped us get our horses across. 
We all learned how to coax a fire on a damp day with wet wood, and obtained 
piuch additional knowledge which we came to prize later. 

All our efforts during the few months before winter were expended in putting 
up hay for winter feed. This was available in very small quantities in a bush 
country. Here and there we found an ac.re or more. Our first winter was ptob^ 
ably the wopst this district has known both for length and for snowfall. Wii^terV 
came on in October, and the snow covered the ground the first week of June 
with a heavy fall.Although we were assured that this was unique, I do not think 
that ra^ny of us believed it. 'pne settler remarked that this was proof that the 
Almighty had reserved this country for moose and Indians. The high cost 
of living in these first years was probably o.ur worst handicap. Sugar in the 
years following the 'War went up to'‘32c. a pound and flour 313.00 a hundred¬ 
weight. The nearest base of supplies rvas Pouce Coupe, 35 miles distant over 
an almost impassable trail, and it took four iJrenuous days to make the return 
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trip. We alwa>'S considered that it cost }ilO in actual money to maketliis journey. 
In the winter of 1920, in spite of the fact that most of the men were still engaged 
in erecting their own buildings, they got together to build a community hall, 
which was one of the first halls to be built in the Peace River Block, Rolla having 
the other one. This was of inestimable value in the early days of the Stt^set 
Prairie settlement. It was used for divine services once a month, and WM aisp 
the means of bringing the people together for dances and other formVlsPenter- 
tainment. Rarely was anyone absent from either church service or dance. 
Refreshments inevitably followed any function.. In summer, dances broke up at 
sunrise and in winter they broke up at seven, in time to do the chores.t 


About one-half of, the original settlers have remained in this 
district. A few of those who left have retained their land. Some 



of the famili'es -weretaided'by war pensions, ^ptjers grubbed away 
with the help. -oUv^bmen and children and the aid of some.'initial 
capital. Considering the difficulties they have cleared quite an 
acreage, and have eked out, a fair living. In a sense jlhis was a 
type.of group settlemenUby^vfamiJies with similar traditions; this 
, niay account for thd^.Mctr'thaf's'o-'many have remained in this 
distant fringe disfnet. 

Another-Y^ttler relates how discouragingly srnall''have been the 
retuprrkfor.the efforts put forth in his„.district, which ha^ 
idvering of poplar over a thin layer of chocolate-coloured loam und.er 
which is a lighter-coloured, poorer soil. Fires endanger the humus 
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in land of this type. There is also the possibility that its fertility 
quickly exhausted in any case. Yet in this particular 
^tea^dS miles from the railway at the presenftime, fires have been 
‘used freely as a means of cheap clearing. 

Clearing costs were so high that the district was frequently fired. These 
fires were attributed to accident. Neighbours looked the other way and had 
nothing to report when governmental authorities came to enquire as to the 
source of fires. The humus was burned off in many instances, but the practice 
was continued. Our district has been settled for 15 years, but wc have not 
accomplished much. Settlers hav^^cqgte and ^ne like factory shifts. The first 
shift did nothing but wait;' the second shift p,ut in a grubstake and got nothing 
outj the third shift got quarter sections of cheap land, and now it looks as if 



Fig.. 142—Abandoned farmstead on “tiic fringe” north of the Peace Ri\er. 


they are going to stick. However, the first years were practically wasted. 
At last we have a school, though there are children in the district 15 years of 
age who just now are being promoted to sixth grade. We do not have two miles 
of graded road in the district, and we have to go half-way to town before we 
reach a graded road. There is a church service twice a month in the ncw-school. 
While the struggle has been discouraging, we now hope to make more progress.“ 

The responses of individual settlers to the difficulties confronting 
them in new districts are varied. The settler may succumb to 
the stagnant hopelessness which-for many years characterized the 
district just mentioned. He may give up"the jtjruggle and leave 
the region as rMny have done. He may wait expectantly, for the 
government to do something for him. \Some new settlers thought 
the government should loan them initia^l capital, should clear the 
land for them, or furnish them work as a means of obtaining capital. 

* Field notet. 
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with his central objective, the developmait of-his farmstead. 

. For some this is a great obsession; for others, concentration on 
farming as their rnain business is not so keen or constant.^Peacc 
River farmers, like people elsewhere, vary greatly in theirI^pa- 
bilities, and in their farming strategy. Taking thei 
there are four main classes, the chronic pioneer, the 
the exploiter, and the builder. 

The chronic pioneers are met almost exclusively 1 : 

'and fringe districts. They are farmers, doctors, lawyers, and store¬ 
keepers who are perennially adolescent in their community relation¬ 
ships. Their level of satisfactions is fixed in a condition of un¬ 
settlement. To them the entry of the railway is a symbol of the 
constraints of civilization. Their feet itch to tread rough ways 
bnee again. One says: “The pleasant, happy, careless days 
haye changed since the railway has brought this district into closer 
competitive relationship with the outside world. I intend to go 
to the FortSt>John area.” Many farmers are to be found who have 
trekked toward a^jiew-frontier periodically like Chapdelaine in 
■ Louis ’ Hemon’s Maria-yChapdelaine. Many a settler has said: 
“A man only has one horneSt-ead in his system.” But this state¬ 
ment applies to those who ha>e^urned their land into well- 
developed farmsteads. The acreage ulM by those “with itching 
feet” is relatively small. 

Then there are those who, of their own volition, move little. 
They are the ne’er-do-wells w'ho are to be found iiTeyery region, 
and the Peace River Country has its share of those w'-tio have ^ 
been cast off by other farm areas and also by'other occupatiQ^. 

A field investigator reports: . 

^ One would judge that this mau has been corf^lctcly discouraged in another area 
/on account of-poor land and drought. He has fled to the cover of a new region, 
where he hopes to eke out enough from his hunting.and farm products to raise 
his family. A very -bright fourtcen-ycar-old girl has been taken from the 
seventh grade and her educational opportunities have ceased. . 

S. has not made much progress, considering his initial capital and tlm lerr^h 
of tinre he has been in the area. He is not agricultu^ly iiidmetpi doubt 
that/pi^will proceed much faster in the future. His main atm seems terbe just 
to SI#® rather than to improve his land. He has sonie^f the best land in the 
district and a good location for mixed farming. , 

K. w'as found alone with his dog in his wihdowless bachelor 'cabin, “just 
thinking”. He was thinking that he would be content with a small amount of 
cleared and brokcrikland. He would not farm extensively like many others in 
the district. He just ^wanted e nough to keep him going comfortably. His 
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' Standards'of comfort were^ decidedly elementary. 'Until 12 yea'rs ago this 
settler had been a railroader. , ‘ 


Another investigator makes the observation that: 

M. is not a good manager. He has o's’crstockcd his place 
on time payment, and there is little prospect tha,t he will e 
.vife appears to be more businesslike, but her judgment 


Hth implcmen 
r pay for ther 


eight. 


' One settler placed 
distance. He was aKi 
When he heard ,that 
sent his 
installed 


These ne’er-do-wells 'range all the way fr&m the amiaKte'^v^aturals” 
w’ho do not know or care, to those who care but dt^ot knot^'>»,.,,.,At 
^east their-ehimneys add a few more spftralSioUsIrioke in districts'"'' 
nbne, too thicklysettled. 

In sharp contrast with the foregoin^d:y-pe is the aggressive ex¬ 
ploiter who. makes his plans to reag_3lctpe-th'a'h’his,physRaI_ejierg5U^ 
alone cai^ sow. He reveaj^^dfe cunning which ''harnesses the 
efforts of his neighboupWo his' own advancement. 

homestead and hauled his supplixis-a-great 
the alert for new- chances for his own advancement. 

. the telegraph line was to come through'"his district, he 

^Tdmonton to train as an Operator, fjc got the telegraph office 
n place, and hjs wife was placpd‘'in'charge of it. Later on 
' the post-office was placed in his store, and he gdta man to open up a pool-roorh 
nearby on'bis own place. y 

ThisAnan had the push and resourcefulness to turn a great many 
events to his own advantage; and,'for a time, he played a central 

- role in the life of his community. Many of this type had previous 

- business experience, and theyyorganized the commercial enterprises 
of the villages after they had peen homesteade'rs. 

J. is a go-getter who came into the area with a fairly small initial capita'!, ■ 
"but, owing to his enterpris'e he has placcd^himself in an advantageous position. 
His homestead has poor sod, but he picked iUmainly as a nucleus around which' 
to build a large es'tablishnient. He is clos'e'to the sawmill and in the midst of 
a community of homesteaders, whom he expects to buy out advantageously^ 
at the right-moment. He has already launched out on a scheme of renting their 
quarters whereby he receives the first tw'o crops on all newly-broken land./The 
scheme seems feasible and profitable for J. M 

Settler'N. has just built a new house a'nd_painted'it attractively^not to enjoy 
it as a home, but to enhance its selling value. Inside, it is very'bare and untidy, 
but the outside grounds are neat for this,^tage,of improvement. This operator 
is a shrewd man of business. 

Mr. R. is one of.the mpst-progressive farmers interviewed. He carne in with 
a debt handicap of. more than two thousan^-dbljara, but he has reduced this 
burden and obtained a foothold on his lapd through his success with livestock 
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and his enterprise i 
expertly and markets c 
Furthermore, there ii 


takmg possession of the small local market. He feeds 
;arly to obtain his trade. 

;ran who has been pliyb-ically^marrcd by his” 
experience on the seven seas hnd in a score of strange lands. He looks upon' 
himself as the mentor of his’district, and talks of building a house with a large 
gymnasium at the back for the'Koys of the district. He owns the fastest horse 
in his area and is very proud of it. -He is raising racing horses as a hobby and a 
future source of income. He has a very good layout on the river bank for stock 
raising. But he is biding his time; at present he is away freighting and tram jng, 
during the winter months. 

And finally therejsj^ui-.e^pRriTU^'EfMiTloil who does not love 
jHsEigo©d--eaTEir^''a^d has no interest in the local cbfnmunity. 
^...rXf'beHevasjjyfarming Just six weeks of the year, threfStn the spring and three 
in the fall. He hLiTtvtrhorscsjind one cjiw and he knows how to dispose of them 
'when he and his family go to the coastr^-cH^Js a pjovyer farmer, par cxcellrnce, 
who seeks quick returns with a minimum of effortr—SiCslmiruse the combine 
without the swather this fall if conditions look good, i I woHid'-ralher starve 
as'a'wheat farmer than be a slave to stock.” He spends most of the ycaTwiHL^^ 
his family in Vancouver.’ 

Lastly, there are the true sons of the soil, the type which Gladys 
Hasty Carroll has described ii) As the Earth Turns. Simultaneously 
they are the builders of homes and homelands; they are'willing 
to work and^vait,'"‘to-"p.kn, suffer, endure, and achieve, Jo help 
those who.-also love to till the'earth, and to be helped by them in 
turnJEMii)f_mspect each other’s reserves as they do the earth’s 
quieJ ways. TTrByTtnasvjhe tirnes, and the seasons; they concen- 
Trate on cattle, dairy products7~ffa^t,-Jjarl^, ivheat, or whatever 
the situation demands. Without them pegiSiraL-staMity would 
remain a pjous hope. Some oLthese settlers started wrtFriTttleL.0^ 
no capital; others overcame rnost^sefiouERh^sical handicaps?^ 

G. 'has spent 18 years on this Peace River fan 
two fingers on his good hand, in an industrial a 
fine farm with little outside labour. He can handle a tractor 
with any man, and is a slave to work when"brushing with a 
thought of in the community, and is satisfied with the prospects of this new coun¬ 
try. He is interested in outside affairs as well as with the events which take 
place on his oM<g^ farmstead. i 

The Y’s came on account of .Mr. Y’s health! and portly because they had 
experienced successive years bf drought in another area. Th<t operator does 
carpentry for his neighbours in exchange for their farm produce. He and his 
wife have been school teachers, and are working hard to get a new district formed 
in their vicinity. Both arc energetic iTOrkers and are experimenting with cattle, 
potatoes, and other products. If the operator has fair health they are bound 
to succeed. ' • , 
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Mr. and Mrs. F. have a lovely but inexpensive home on the outskirts of 
their village. They have one of the finest flower, fruit, and vegetable gardens' 
''Ht^he northland. Wheat and milk are their chie'f cash crops. They arc building 
up aneiccelient,farmstead, are well educated, excel as neighbours, and are trusted 
leaders rn thcIrTr&mjn^ity. ^ 

Mr. X. entered the nerv-district some> years ago with plenty of initial capital, 
experience, and .business acumen. Although a widower he has been a prime 
mover in setting tip the local school. He is one of those rare men, who can do 
many things successfully. V'ery early he demonstrated his ability for community 
leadership, and he has given generously of his time and mind and is well liked 
by his neighbours. After school matters had reached a state of deadlock,, he ' 
was'able to call a meeting and get a turnout sufficiently large to do the business 



Fig. 144—An old-timer's home near Beaverlodtte. 


when no one else could. His family left the pioneer region because of its isolation 
anef because he wanted them to secure the advantages of a higher education. 
This man knows and loves the land, and is wise in the ways of the men who clear 
and cultivate it.* 

The trend in agricultural regions is toward the selection of-men 
.and women who know well the ways, of the land and of the true 
husbandmen. .,^Time and circumstance may take some or all of 
their children to'»jthe cities but their places will be taken by those 
who are truly drawn to a life on the laatL-^-Graithially, these 
husbandmen are coming to possess the Peace River Country-_— 

4 . Neighbours and Neighbourli}iess""' 

The farmer and his family, however, have interests whose satis¬ 
faction takes them far beyond their own line fences, out into the 
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life^of the community which surrounds them. During the early 
years of settlement, when roads are trails and institutional facilities 
are undeveloped, life is made bearable through the neighbourliness 
of the members of the community. Families^aturally prefer to 
live in a neighbourhood composed of members of their own race, ' 
for, in a district of mixed ethnic elements, they have one more 
series of adjustments to make. “The mountain of strangeness is 
piled high” and the problem of establishing social institutions is 
indeed difficult. 

The Peace River Country has certain districts which are ethnic¬ 
ally mixed and where racial prejudices prevail. There are those, 
iri particular, who resent the entry of the region by Slavic groups 
in larger numbers. “We do not need the bohunks,” said many 
of the old-timers, “we opened up. the country and now they come\ 
to'share what we achieved. They are the ones who call for govern¬ 
mental relief first when the going is rough, and they are the ones 
from whom it is hard to collect medical and other-fees.” In 
■^justice to them it must be said that many of these Slavic settlers 
are on the rougher, poorer fringe lands as in the older prairie 
' provinces, from which the majority of them have come. Despite 
the additional handicap of little capital they are grubbing out 
homes',-and here and there they are modernizing themi-.,They are 
changing their mode of living, and the younger women are refusing' 
to work in the fields.'Jas their mothers Ifave done. 

The S. family with ten children lives 6 miles from town',-jfcsscsscs 3 quarter 
sections and have just filed on 2 new homesteads 7, miles away. During the 
winter the male members of the family are busy brushing and clearing. While 
much work is done on Sundays, they do goi to church. Some o' the younger 
members attend the Protestant services in the schoolhouse nearby They have 
built a good frame house, and have planted a shelter belt. The oldest boy did 
not get beyond the fourth'grade, but the others are going through ihe various 
grades, as they have a sch^l close by now. All speak English, and they get on , 
well with their ne1ghboiir|.'Si They mean to go out into the comr.'-inity much' 
more when they get th^^i^ land cleared. They are progressing. 

Not far from them is'^^another Slavi'c family which came in some years 
ago from Pennsylvania. The operator got tired of beinc out of work so ntveh in 
the mines. There arc five children in this family. The one daughter is the only 
one who has not worked out in the field.', a fact which indicates a rising standard 
Trfnrin-gj or tM s.new generation. They have S^hblf sectiq^^^find, a nice house, 
and a newly-planted shelter bel^ They will soon have S^ell-developed, tho¬ 
roughly equipped farmstead free from all encumbrances.-- In their new car 
they have covered a lot of territ'"'/ in a short time. The women claim that 
there is not enough social life, though they entertain and visit on Sundays. 
There were fewer parties last winter, and that is the time they feel shut in, unable 


\ 
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to go to the pictures and dances in town. The men get out more often over 
the bad winter roads. This operator loves his land, and it is difficult to drag 
him away from it even on Sunday. He says, “there is something about the 
Peace River Country that makes us like it, but it is hard on me in the winter”. 

These two cases are examples of the process of assimilation by 
which, in time, the newer and poorer alien Slavic families will be 
drawn into closer relationship with their neighbours. The forces 
which bring, this about in rural regions move slowly but they are 
irresistible. ■ ' 

Apart' from ethnic differences there are various types of neigh¬ 
bours. Families may api^reciate the presence of bachelors who fill 
up the vacant spaces' and help the^xthfust back the retreating 
wilderness, but they would r^-thbr be surrounded; by other family 
Tiouseho'lds-~beeause_the_homes of the latter contribute more to 
the social life of the neighbourhood than do those of the bachelors. 
There are, , of course, bachelors with excellent .homes which are 
kept clean. The bachelor’s' shack, however. Is not ordinarily 
attractive to visitors from well-kept homes. ,'There are many 
•■bachelors who feel socially isolated and are suspicious of their 
neighbours. Others seldom leave their places except on business.. 
Some are of foreign birth, a fact which adds ito their isolation. 
Rural families feel that'this is no way for a marl to live. In some 
communities it was said that the bachelor “did-not pay his way”. 
Mrs. Y asserted that the bachelors in her district has been “cheap 
skates, who avoided paying their way”. They-had a tendency to 
let the married men pay the bills at social entertainments but 
she shamed them out of it. 

Then there are those whose neighbourly sentiments have not 
become adjusted to the universal tendency for-social life to become 
more formal and selecti,ye as a district matures. This condition 
grates on some of the old-timers, particularly; 

Our district was settled one hundred miles from the railway. We began with 
oxen and now we have tractors. In the early days there were many acts of kind¬ 
ness. My wife was taken suddenly ill, the hospital was far away over a rough 
trail, and I had no money. My neighbour took 3400 from his strong box and 
said “take it and go”. Tfie long trip to the Grande jPrairie hospital was made 
in a caboose set on a sleigh: in it there was a bed and a stoVe. We made the 
trip all right, and my wife regained her health. If you asked a ma'n in those 
days for 315, 310 or 320, he gave it to you without question, but times have 
changed. No longer is there the same friendliness; 'that is why I am thinking 
of going farther west again. a - 

Another old-timer, who carpe in long before the railway and 
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who has developed a fine farmstead which is no'w'close to a thriving..^ 
village, remarked; 


People now go more often to the village than to each other’s hom'es. Towns¬ 
people visit me more often than my neighbours, who seam jealous of my success. 
The folks about here seem to be sifting into various groups and cliques; this 
has left me hankering for those earlier, friendlier year^'. It makes me wonder, 
too, whether all this hai;d work f have been through, Ihas been worth while. 


However, the coming of maturity, of a more complex social 
organization, and of a more impersonal social' regime is inevitable. 
Despite the loss of some' social values, other features emerge to 
compensate those who can keep step with the trend toward stability. 
Where families have settled upon their land, where travelling 
facilities have come, where the stress of the,struggle for existence 
has eased a little, neighbours share with constancy a more extensive 
social life. ' ' ' 


The B’s are a couple past middle age who have no children. They had 'a 
hard life when they first arrived, but they are doing well now'. They hope to 
be able to retire to a warmer country some day but they like this country the 
best of any to date. They are generous and sociable. v ' 

The U’s have a home, which is a centre of neighbourly activity. “We have 
a radio and enjoy it thoroughly, can. get Winnipeg and all the western‘titles 
down through to the States, over to Vancouver and down the Pacific coast with 
excellent reception in winter time. Neighbours often come over to ‘lispen-in’. 
We entertain and are entertained on winter Sundays until this round of neigh¬ 
bourly hospitality is completed. Then there is the bridge club, the Institute 
meetings, the activities at the hall and-church, fair days, and-sports days. We 
have many interests and many friends and are as contented as human beings 
can expect to be.” 


5 . The Response to the Presence or Absence of Social Itistitutions 

Institutional devices evolve to implement as well as facilitate 
the informal contacts of neighbours. Meagre institutional re¬ 
sources, as just pointed out, are indicative of a low standard of 
living and of the instability of settlement. Families from areas 
long settled become habituated to the typical functions performed 
by the church, the school, thediospital, and the organizations which 
vouchsafe a wide variety of social^menities, a^ they are restless 
until these organizations again higis|me accessible to them. Fur¬ 
thermore, they "seek them in a form' which commends itself to their 
life in the new region. They are willing to dispense with “frills” 
but are unwilling to endure long, if denied the more important 
organizational facilities. 
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’ Religion, or anjemotional substitute for it, has become amintegral 
part of lift in every region, but without organization its'expression 
is erratic and discontinuous. It has been observed already that 
religious organization iff the Peace River Country diminishes' or 
fades out entirely as the fringe is |approached. Missionaries, 
many of them immature “studentV’j may, at intervals, hold 
services in npwidistricts for persons who have once enjoyed better 
things. Even /these! irregular service^ may come so late that 
religious interest has cooled. There were those who maintained 
“that the church had left them to ‘themselves during their early 
struggles, and that its late appearance finds them lukewarm”.. 
Some observers who have.aAv^de acquaintance in the region de^ 
dared “that riot 2 per cent. o‘f the people in,,this area care a fig"for 
the church”./ The figures for'the saniple families indicate that 
this statement is inaccurate. Here as in other regions there are 
a great many persons who have little di'rect interest in any phase 
of church organization, even though th’ey may benefit indirectly 
from its presence'in their vicinity. j 

There are many who .vfelcorfie the church, not so much for its 
ritual and its sermons, as for a meetingiplace at which they may 
•for the time being escape enforced isolation and hdme routine.- 
For many,/ too, the , presence of the chu'rch in their district is "a"^ 
spnbol of/security and respectability. Most districts, moreover, 
have a small group/bf men and women on whose support the church 
can depend through .all sorts of religious weather. They are the 
missionary’s chief'ards in his efforts to reach the multitude. Even 
-these people sometimes find it hard to combine religious devoutness 
and neiffhbourliness when “local folks come from different races, 
danguagbs and sects. Somehow I cannot get used to living amid 
so mucn that is strange. I guess I am too old to transplant.” 

The members of Protestant groups, at least in the Peace River 
Country, want their minister to be morally and spiritually superior 
to them, but they desire that his social and financial status be 
closely akin to their own. The presentation of a modern church, 
a manse, and a minister, without initial cost to a, new jiji.strlct, 
br'ou^t- forth the feeling that the “minister was not sharing the 
district’s early stages of development, because he liv^d in a much 
better house and had a stipend far beyond that of his parishioners.” 

The first chutch should be a log or small frame church, put up by 
the jlocal community, so that the burden of ministerial support 
might be laid on the local community more quickly than it now is.” 
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In most districts the church is'not the only great cha'nnel for the 
expression of human idealization. Farmers’ movements, like the 
United Farmers of Alberta, have in the past exhibited an almost 
sectarian zeal in seeking their economic, political, and social 
objectives. These movements, along with secret societies, and 
organizations like the Women’s Institute, have drawn people to¬ 
gether with an enthusiasm for sacred aims in a secular world. 

The presence or absence of the ^school in any, part of the Peace 
River Countjy is quickly noted. Most people—even those who 
do not- ha've^it imposed upon them by political authority—think 
of it as a necessity. Though much of the administration^ of the 
school is centralized in the Department of Education, the local 
people share responsibility with the Department in forming the 
district, locating and building the school, and in its operation. 
That this local democracy will work smoothly and effectively can 
scarcely be expected when one considers" the variety of elements 
which constitute it. Some of the bitterest factional quarrels have 
been over school matters, in the more isolated areas where the 
interests are so few that emotional repression finds vent in th,e ■ ; 
school meeting. Neighbours make, violent personal attack's on 
each other’s character, and this enmity may be long cori'tinued.V 
The school ijispegtor is often calle^d in to deal • 'yith th es^^,.disturbing \ 
situations. Where difficulties ■"ih'^e It impossible for" the""lc^T=' 
authorities to administep the school^ the Dejjartment of Education 
places the adpaini&tr'ati^-''of the sfchool completely in the'.''H.ands 
of the inspector. "This rather serious step the Departnijsfit takes 
with much, hesitancy, for it is hard to avoid taking si^des, and it 
lays additional burdens on^an inspector who already/is- engaged 
in a dual capacity of helping to organize schools in new districts 
and of inspecting the work being done in all schools in his wide 
■territory. Many a school situation is aggravated by the fact that 
his-work or difficulties of travelling delay his arrival_qii. the scene. 
Then his task as inspector of the actual educational process suffers 
Severely, because the constant organization of new districts demands 
the greater portion of his time and energy. It must be remembered, 
too, that the educational services have been extended throughout 
the new region 'more quickly and co'mpletely than any other in- 
stitutional services. With such a host of small far-flung school 
units, education is an expensive affair. Naturally the Department 
can afford only a limited - humber of inspectors, and subsidies to 
frontier schools are necessarily moderate. If land settleRi^t 
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schemes- include--the- policy of permitting a scattered settlement 
of the fringe, all institutional services must, in consequence, be 
both meagre and costly,^ 

.The medical services, coming as they do so closely to the lives 
of young and Nd, have been mentioned frequently throughout this 
volume. . Tip fears and anxieties in the minds of persons far away 
from nursq^'^octor, and hospital, are much in evidence, because 
the modern pioneer has conte from communities in which medical 
and dental services were as bbvious as life itself. Furthermore, 
the inaccessibility of medical services in fringe districts causes a 
lowering of hygienic standards. Women neglect physical troubles: 
which permanently impair their health and efficiency: “It is too 
far to go and costs too much; I will keep going the best I can.” 
Some of the doctors have noticed “more nervous troubles and 
persons worried about themselves twelve to twenty miles out 
from the towns.” Disfiguring accidents are often treated with 
indifference: a cut left one settler’s eye askew; in answer to why 
he neglected it, he remarked “it does not make much difference 
out here.” When hospitals came to the older districts of the 
region, many from the newer districts' avoided them: “people 
die who go there.” Many did because they neglected going until 
too late. Similarly there is a very obvious neglect of their teeth 
by both children and adults.- Nowhere are the inequalities in the 
distribution of medical services niore apparent than on the fringe. 

It was very clear, in' the analysis of social organization in the 
preceding chapter, that, while the older .districts settled twenty 
years ago have a variety of organizational activities, tlie's?fade out, 
for the most part, as the new districts are approached-. This 
condition often holds for many years. Even the frontier dances, 
in their routine sameness, fail in time to relieve the deadly monotony 
of the elemental struggle for existence. “There is no place to go.” 
“It is years since I have seen anything different.”/ The would-be 
reformers think “the car is essential—especially fpr women. It is 
a utility, and it also makes possible a change oij scene.” But in 
this volume it has become quite apparent that only'a small minority 
of settlers .are in a position to own and opefatfe cars. There are 
difficulties in the settlement of new regions which the simple- 
minded do not appreciate. The burdens of thd process of settle¬ 
ment fall heavily on women ir; particular. 

Frontier conditions sometimes necessitate the use of the woman 
in a division of labour which hgs not been the custom in the previous 
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abode. This is illustrated by - tlie following account by, a new 
homesteader; 

After using up all my liquid initial capital a fe\v rtionths after coming in here, 

I found that I had to get.some cash with which to carry on. I went to town in 
order to get work, but I found that I could get' work for my wifq/^o I went back 
for her. She is now working in 'a Chinese restaurant at 35.00 per week. 

This is one. way in which the wife contributes to the means of 
living of the ■hous'ehQld. The usual way in which she makes her 
contribution, outside of the regular duties in the house, is by looking 
after the homestead while her husband is'out in the older areas 
supplementing the income by-rhis wages. T^is is a very com¬ 
mon practice in the fringe, where the operator so often must 
leave his .holding during the first few years,. Pushing back the 
wilderness is a sombre business, however hi^ the settler’s hopes 
may be at the outset. One field investigator wrote in his diary: 

After twenty minutes’ ride on horseback through bush country, I came'^ 
suddenly upon a very neat little log shack, in/fro^t of which a neatly dressed 
young woman was swinging her two-year-old baby. She was happy, and told 
me that s^he came to this country of opportunity early in the spring, and that 
she and her husband had high hopes for the future. ‘.'Wc wanted a place of our 
very own and now we have it.” They ha4 started with an initial capital of 
twelve hundred dollars, had built their log/house and broken 15 acres of land. 
She was most optimistic about their futur^, proud of their young baby and the 
newly-planted garden. She said that everyone told her that the railroad would 
soon be coming through, and that it would not be long until the whole country 
was' settled and that their own hom/stead would be but one of many well- 
developed farms. She was full of enthusiasm for the life of the community, 

;• and although contacts were very few she had been able to form a ladies’ club 
which met in various homes every two weeks for “acquaintance and sociability.” 

The next home I visited was indicative of the sombreness in outlook which a 
few years may bring to the mo^ hopeful settler. I wa's met at the door by a 
youngish woman about.six years older than the homemaker described above. 

As'the door opened two heads peered from behind their mother’s rather soiled 
and torn skirt. Though somewhat slovenly in appearance she seemed un¬ 
ashamed. A tWQ-year-old/baby crawled along a none too clean floor. In one 
end of this one-roomed lag house were two, beds left unmade. The cries of the 
children were punctual by the scoldings of their mother. She, too, spoke of 
their highTopes seven'years ago, when she and her husband, began homestead^ 
life as newIy^we^&NVfvfow they had used up all their initial capital, had little 
land broken, and nlufch of their crop each year- was drowned out by an over¬ 
flowing creek. ‘^4 things keep on this way I do not know what we will do. 

I don’t do anything but visit-neighbours once in a while. We are too busy with 
the struggle tq^make a living, and the children keep you at home. There is 
church servic/at the school three miles away, but we have left the farm only 
' once to go rfiere in the past twelve months!” 
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this chapter close under^the shadow of disillusionment 
would leave the story only Iialf told', Nevertheless, this"E,a> part 
• of the story which has often been neglected, partly because de¬ 
privations are so often suffered in silence. That men and women 
fail and are weeded out in the rigorous'selection of the settlement 
process is all too evident. It,is equally true thatvOthers endure 
and triumph, and are happy-in a quiet way, even though pioneering 
has left its mark,upon them. At last, they have come to think 
of this new region' as their homeland, and they desire -no other. 

The fact is, however, that many fail and that most 'families 
experience for years a meagre standard of living because of their 
own unsuitability as settlers, their lack of initial capital, the 
undeveloped means of transportation and communication, the 
poorness of the land, the sparse population,- or 'fneagre social 
organization. One, or all of these, circumstances in combination 
may make the process of settlement long drawn out and severe. 
This situation forces to the front the question, which doubtless is 
already in the reader’s mind: .Are certain of the settlement hazards 
unnecessary, and may they be avoided or greatly reduced by a 
more comprehensive land settlement policy? The answer to this 
question will take-,.th^ form of some tentative suggestions‘in 
conclusion. ' : ' ' , f 
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CHAPTER XII 


CONCLjJSION 


T he nature of the, settlement process in the Peace River 
Country has been discussed in the foregoing chapters.of this 
monograph. Conclusions, if they are to be drawn, should 
arise directly from the data assembled. The author has en¬ 
deavoured to-place the reader in a position to draw hi^own Cp^n-^ 
elusions, and to establish a vantage point from which he may seek' 
additional information where it seems to be required in making 
decisions. Nevertheless, there are certain conclusions which seem 
to be Inescapable and which cannot be passed over. ^ 

There is much more land to be settled in the Peace River Country. 
Only a portion of the estimated potential agricultural land is now 
occupied, and it is inevitable that our surplus agricultural popu¬ 
lation will seek to occupy the land which remains. This land 
varies greatly in fertility and in the facility with which it may be- 
cleared and broken; in accessibility to water, in the need for 
drainage. In the proportion of rough land, and in the frost.iiazards 
there are also great differences.* The Province of Alberta has 
begun to send its soil surveyors ahead of active land settlement. 
It would thus appear that by an extension of this policy the settler 
of the future would have some adequate knowledge of the nature 
of the land on which he proposes to settle. Thus, one of the big 
hazards in land settlement will have yielded to the application of ' 
scientific knowledge. ^ • 

However excellent aids Ao inf^bgent settlement soil surveys 
. may become,, they are not enough. Transportation and mark.et 
facilities demand further attention. ‘-Wn.thave seen that the 
agricultural output is .small until transportation services, mainly 
the railway, have come close to the farmer. In the older settle¬ 
ments of the Prairie Provinces there are few farms more than 10 
miles from the railway.^ Productivity-fades before the twentieth 
mile from the railway is reached; beyond that it declines with 
great rapidity. It is reasonable to expect that, in the future, 

* For a detailed statement see F. A. Wyatt and O. R. Younge. PriUmumry Soil Sumy to 

the Ptact River, Alberta (Edmonton: Research Council of Alberta, Report No. 23, 1930). 
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'transportation services'nky precede or be extended simultaneously 
with tlie throwing open of a new district for settlement. This 
would make raw agricultural land sufficiently valuable to be 
bought rather than homesteaded, and might well result in the 
immediate selection of settlers of a type likely to become permanent. 

The settlement of the--Peace River Country has pushed far 
beyond the^jaf^ayT'm^even dirt highways. Some settlers will 
likely^raVe to eke^ut an existence without adequate transportation 
for many years to come. While the shipping facilities of the older 
districts are quite good, the freight rates are, by special arrange¬ 
ment, maintained at a level \vhich gives these districts transporta¬ 
tion advantages which approximate those enjoyed by farmers in 
the region adjoining Edmonton. This subsidization of rates must 
be paid by someone, even if it is not paid by the actual shipper. 
Such subsidized rates.cannot be regarded as permanent. But it is 
fairly evident that the dropping of this present spgffial rate* agree¬ 
ment would be a serious matter for those now close'to the railway, 
to say nothing of those thousands of settlers who have to pay 
15 to 25 c. per bushel for haulage' in addition to the -freight rate 
on the railway. ■- ' ’ , 

It seems fairly oTvious that the settlers of the future must have 
more initial capital than the majority of recent settlers in this 
area have had. The mechanization of agriculture is reducing 
the local opportunity for acquiring capital outside -the settler’s 
farm. , Then, too, the great era of railway building in the west has 
passed. Only in a limited way can the building of hi^Ways, 
telegraph and telephone lines, and other public utilities provide 
the new settler with comparable wage-earning opportunities. 
The man who makes real progress as a farmer is -the one who is 
able to devote all his energies to the development arid operation 
of his own farm. His continued residence on the land results in 
obvious gains to his own family and to the local social institutions.. 
There are exceptions, but not many were found in the Peace River 
Country... It would seem most likely that settlers, equipped for 
continuous agricultural effort, would be forthcoming when the land, 
the transportation, and a market for agricultural products combine 
to give the pioneer a reasonable chance of success. 

It may even be suspected that these future settlers may not be' 
immigrants, but drawn from the surplus population of the older'*' 
agricultural districts in Canada. ' If these people have sufficient 
initial capital, an adequate agricultural experience’, and a temper 
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for farm life, then the districts in which they settle will pass rapidly ' 
through the early stages of development. Already these native- 
born- migr^jjts are drifting into the area, some with, and majiy 
without, adequate capital. The latter might well have been advised 
to wait, for some of them were destitute during their first year 
in the region, and had to be given food Snd clothing. If they 
are to have even a bare minimum of life’s amenities, settlers require - 
a variety of institutional services,- such as those provided by 
schools, churches, hospitals, clubs, societies, and recreational, 
facilities. We have ‘seen something of the deprivatons which 
settlers experience in‘respect to ^ese things in the new districts 
with a scattered population. GoWrnments, churches, and other 
‘organizations have attempted to subsidize them. This is a costly 
business, doubly ex:pensive when the actpal services have to be ”, 
spread so thinly in the more remote districts. A population of 
low density, isolated by,^lack of transportation facilities has to 
'> endure social and economic disadvantages for many years. ■ This 
/ situation suggests that those lands which arc-considerable distances 
from the railway (or other adequate means of transportation) 
be withheld from settlement. It further suggests that''means be 
sought to settle the suitable land in entire distric|s at one time, 
and that the units selected should be’sufficiently la'rgq, to, allow for^ 
rapid development of local'social organizations, as well as'^f-thre' 
more specialized services which require a relatively large'"consti- 
‘ tuency. 

The present study, like others of similar type, reveals the 
tendency for th^ more specialized services to be centralized in a 
constellation of ullages, towns, and cities. This affords, a clue to 
those who wq^Jo^^promote stable ^ settlement. If such natural 
trends are to be ignored, the settlement process had better be 
left to work itself out as at present. Nevertheless, it is possible, 
if desired, -to make plan-s^^efor settlement conform to the natural 
trends ascertainable by scientificinquiry into the basis and processes 
of settlement. Should these be followed it seems likely that 
permanent settlers, supporting their own institutions in a- very 
short time, may be placed on the land with a minimum of-vv^ste ^ 
in human resources and with a minimum of subsidization. Such 
a possibility would allow governments and private organizations 
to spend- more wisely and more effectively the funds entrusted 
to them. The development of the attitude of dependency would, 
one hopes, be less likely to accrue than with the present methods 
of land settlement arid institutional development. It is to be 
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expected that those responsible for land sfettlement will employ 
the services of specialists, many of whom’ may perhaps be thought 
impractical because they see too far ahead. The politician will 
no doubt discover a balance of the near and the far which may be 
popular because it is in keeping with the increasing intelligence 
of his constituency. An alternative toj the past policy of crude 
experimentation'in land settlement is noi easy. A plan in keeping 
' with natural tendencies would have to be thought out with great 
care, and its more important probable effects anticipated. 

One may go so far as to suggest that, under the present economic,, 
system at least, the withholding of land for settlement until,the' 
time is opportune, the planning of transportation facilities, the 
assembling of accurate inforniation to guide the settler, together 
with ready cooperation with other bodies interested in the de¬ 
velopment of new areas, would appear to be among the,' major- 
responsibilities of th.e provincial governments, ^t goes without 
saying that governmental authorities are expected to protect the 
settler from the exploitation of special interests who would promote 
land settlement-for private gain and without thought of public 
good. The effeqts are far too significant to allow the free play of 
such interests. Goverrtments will want to be assured that the pro- 
grainmes of private bodies are compatible with public welfare. 

The clearing and breaking of the land (except under very unusual- 
circumstances) and the construction of farm buildings may well 
be left to the settler who can perform these functions far more 
economically in the long run. 'While banking perhaps needs to be 
adjusted more closely tcrthe studied needs of rural people, money 
should be loaned here as elsewhere with discrimination. Nor does 
it seem 'vyise that the lender should go opt of way to he a pro¬ 
pagandist for any particular phase of agriculture. 

The aim of this volume has been to give an accurate account.of 
the settlement process as it 'has worked out in the Peace River 
Country to date. The author’s only interest in administrative 
programmes is that they may Tome to be founded on scientific 
knowledge. It is his hope that in this volume there has been 
assembled a body of information which may be of some practical 
usefulness to those interested in settlement and settlers. Finally 
it is his hope that this study may serve'well the interests of the 
pioneer settlef. , On the shoulders oFthe pioneer the burdens of 
national developnjent have, rested heavily in the past. What 
he has achievedTespite great hazards and many mistakes arouses 
our admiration. - ' , 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES RE SUMMARIZATION OF 
FARM SCHEDULE DATA* , 


I. INCOME 

a. Farm Receipts 

Crop Sales —all sales made during the year ending April 30, 1930, 
regardless of the year in which the grain was produced. '' . 

—Where the landlord' received a share of the crop, that amount 
was indaded in the crdpTales (see “Cash Rent” in Farm Expense's). 

■■ Stock Sales —all sales except where they meant a reduction in the 
. ‘ ' inventory of capital’such as the sale of bulls', cows, boars, and sows, / 

' as ,wcll as work horses-where they were sold by any farmer except 
, a horse-dealer. 

Other Farm Produce \ 

Equipment Sales —are not included in the farm receipts, but are classified 
as “reduction in inventory” and thus subtracted from the cash 
investment (see cash investment). 

Custom Field-Work —total charge entered, here—accounts receivable on 
the year’s work are classified as loans rhade to the debtors, and thus 
are included as cash investment. 


Treated in th.e same way as custom field-work. 

Fire Iipurance—\s not included as an income item but considered as a 
. redtiction in inventory, and therefore is subtracted from the cash 
investment (see cash investment). 

b.,Other Receipts 

Income from all investments outside the farm. 

Income from labour outside the farm if contributed to the family income 
(e.g., by~the operator, son, daughter, etc.). 

Legacies, gifts, prize-money, musicians’ fees, etc. 

ll. FARM EXPENSE! 

Paid Labour —includes maid during harvest, etc. 

Hired Field-Work 

*■ Prepared by Professor R. W. Murchie. 

paid in full, e.g., taxes are entered to the full atnount 'for^the year even when the whole or any part of 
them are still unpaid. ’ ' ’ 

■ ' 


l tire stung 
Trucking 
Feed Grinding 
Use of Pasture 
Breeding Fees 
Nail Ik,usance 
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;ii. i^ARM EXPENSE—Co,i/inurJ. 

Cash Rent —All farirts, where the rental share basis was used, were 
calculated in terms of the cash equivalent. In order to accomplish 
this it was necessary to subtract from the amount which was paid 
' to landlord, the amount which he had supplied in seed, twine, thresh¬ 

ing bill, etc. All grain which the landlord received as payment was 
first entered as though sold by the farmer, and thus tabulated as 
cash' receipts. 

Cleaning Seed 
Seed Purchased 

_Formalin ' , ' 

Feed Purchased , , ' . V 

Feed Grinding, ’ . ' • . 

Equipment Repairs ■ 

Binder Twi'ne ' 

Tractor Costs .. 

Board of Crew . 

Separator Costs . 

Automobile, Farm- Use, and Truck Costs , / • 

Other Gas and^Oil ... 

Blacksmith 

Building Repairs —(including r^airs to house). 

, Paint and Painting —(includint that for house). 

Pasturing Stock 
Small Hardware 
Breeding peep 
Hail Insurance,^ 

Fire Insurance —(including that for houde)) . . ' ' 

■^• Taxes.^on Real E’state, Owned ' . \ , 

' Taxesan Real Estate, Rented —added to cash'rent if paid by the operator 
(tenant).' 

■' . Telephone —(farm use only). 

Peteriu'afy, etc,. 


Salt, . 


e 


Licestock Purchased —for short t( 
Business Trips 


n turnover, e.g., feeder steers or hogs. 


III. CASH FAMILY LIVING 
Groceries 

Fruits and Vegetables 


Mea, 


Total CO 


; for one year regardless of whether 


Produce Purchased 
Clothing - 

New Furnishings —if a very large amou: 
newly furnishing a house, then it,w 
expenditure. 

Fuel —if bought. 


; such'as migh 
i transferred t 
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Light 

Housthold Supplies 

Matd —where hired for the famil/ alone;, .includes cost of board. 

.. Telephone (part)—apportioned by farmer. 
s’Jutomobile (pa,rt)—apportioned by farmef. 

Health . — 

Vacation Trips 

Personal 

Church and Charity ' . 

Education —includes the total cost of those children who may be living 
away from home and going to school, if they are'being supported 
by the farm. Books, periodicals, newspapers, etc. School taxes 
are entered in Farm Expense. 

IV. FARM 'CONTRIBUTIONS-=-(Not included In total cash expenditure). 

Rent —Ten per cent, of the value of the house is charged°here as rent. 

Food —supplied by the farm—meat, vegetables, fruit, etc. 

Fuel —supplied by the farm. 

V. INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE (Cash Investment plus Interest).’ 

The method used to show the provision for the future in savings by each 

. faim operator is based on the cash expenditure for investment goods. 

■ Cash invekmeot as opposed to cash family living and cash farm expenses 
is in' reality saving, while the last two are consumed by the farm or by 
the'household within the year. It is not possible to take merely the cash 
which is spent 'on the items of machinery, land, life insurance, etc., and 
use that as the basis.of calculation. If that were done a discrepancy would 
inevitably arise, because some of the cash .expenditures on those items 
are nothing more than mere transfer-of capital from one type of property 
or investment to another. Such a "dTscrepancy would cause thb final cash 
investment'figure to be too high by the amount of the transfer. To illu¬ 
strate: an operator might sell his car, collecting on it, say ?500. He may 
then go to'a machinery company and buy a second-hand tractor for that 
same amount. In reality he has not added anything to the total amount 
of his mvestment, but if the cash basis was used without taking into con¬ 
sideration the transferred amount.,(the sale of the car for the purchase 
of the tractor) it would show that he had added S500 to his investment, 
■and had increased his cash receipts by th'e same amount, which is not a 
true representation of the facts. 

A description of the method of eliminating this transfer item from the 
amount which actually went out for new capital goods follows: 

In the first step the following items were summarized into a total, in 

so far as there was cash paid on them:— 

Heca Buildings—(plus large addition?^' buildings which can .be con¬ 
sidered as ciipital increase). ^ 

Neta Equipment —machinery, tools, etc. 

Livestock—vchh the exception of the amount spent on buying short¬ 
term feeder stock which was entered as a farm expense.. 
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•V. INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE—Co«(>'nW; 

Land Purchased , .. 

Life Insurance Premium Paid ' " • 

Bank Savings —accumulated during the year. 

-> ■■ Debts —paid during the year. By paying off accumulated debts of 
previous years,, the farmer increases his net worth'ovef the preceding 
year, thus making a saving for the future. O 
Loans —made during the year to others. 

Accounts Receivable —custom work, livestock sold, etc. 

Since the operator was put to an expense to do the custom v 
had to reduce his inventory to deliver the animal, then to the extent 
that he is still owed money on them, he is carrying the debtor, /from 
that point of view the accounts receivable are nothing nr 
than loans, and, therefore, in the investment category. 

Other Investmentsr-outside the farm —wheat options, bond purchases, 
losses paid for in cash, etc. 

In the second stej3, the items of reduction of inventory and investment 
(listed in the following paragraph) ^ere totalled and subtracted from ^rhe^ 
above total in order to', give the final! figure of cash investment.*. .Natiyally, 
there were many instances in which the total inventory or investnhpnt was 
decreased, and the investment expenditure as calculated in this way, is a 
minus quanti,t^&!,Whefe this was the case; the investment expenditure, or 
cash Investment, i^^'akefi as tiro,.-since th3^^mer makes no actual expendi¬ 
ture in investment goods as a whole.^, It m^fe be argued that the minus 
quantity should be included in the table as sucB, in order that the picture 
for the whole community, would show, exactly how much was the actual 
saving during the year.- In other riords, it would show a certain number of 
farniB?S<“ha-vj,ng^reduc|d^ the equity jim tl^ir investment, while others had 
• increased it. If the plus' 'and minus in^stment expenditures were both 
taken into consideration in making up the average's for. the districts, it 
would then.show the total increase! or decrease. However, by using the 
algebraic sum as the basis of calculation of averages, a fallacy-arises, in that 
‘ "the minus quantity is really a reduction in inventory ob investment, wjiich 
morrey is used on the actual consujmption goods (cash family living and 
cash farm expenses); Therefore, if the minus quantities (negative invest¬ 
ment, or reduction in inventory) are included in the average investment 
expenditure for .districts or groups, ]and then this cash investrnent item is 
added to cash family living and farm expense to make the total cash expense, 
there will be a duplication or rat^her a negative duplication. In other 
words, the total cash" expenses will |be less than the total of the two items 
of cash family living and farm expenses by the amount of the reduction in 
inventory or investment. To illustrate: let us-suppose that there is one 
farmer who spends gSOO on each of the cash family living and the farm 
operating expenses. Let us suppose also that he has a minus investment 
,of ?S00, in other tyords, that he reduces the equity in fiis investment- by 
yselling off some of-his capita^goods, such as livestock or machinery to the 
extent of 3500 more than spent on those items. He has done this in 
order to be able to pay his grocery!bill, taxes or some other such operating 
expense. Now if we-consider the^ total cash expense of the farmer, we 
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find that It only amounts to 3500 ||3500 cash family living plus 3500 farm 
expense plus the minus quantity 0^3500 equals 3500). Here, then, is the 
negative duplication; the correct \gure should be 31,000 for total cash 
expenditure, which is found byhddln^the three major items together with 
the investment expenditure as zero. The latter method, i.e., that of taking 
the investment expenditure aj, zero wherever it is a minus quantity, has 
been followed in the analysis of the records. However, the minus quantity 
must be shown In its proper place. That is taken care of in another table 
which shows “where the money^coihes from” for total cash expenditure. 
In Table XII is shown a summary of the amount by which farmers reduced 
their equity in their Inventory investment. 

The various Items of reduction of Inventory and of reduction of equity 
in investment are: « 


Stock Sales —work horses and 
Equipment Sales 
■Land Sales 

Reduction in Bank Balance 
Sale of Bonds, Real Estate, 
Investments 

Loans —taken on mortgage, li 
Loans Collected —debts paid 


breeding stock only.- | Cash collected 
r during the year 

and other Capital Reductions in Outside ■ 
fe insurance policy, from the bank-Dr from 
:o operator. 


ADULT-UNIT BASIS OF C0|MPARIS0N 

tures, which were the only ones itemized 
s found that the average for those indi- 
almost exactly one-half of that for those 
itrary basis for the classification which has 
One adult-unit equivdent is defined 
any family_ living item by a person 17 
household for the twelve months period, 
shorter period, for instance for six months, 
:-half of one adult-unit. For those 


.VI. 

By reference to the clothing expenc 
for all individuals in the'famlly, i 
viduals 16 years of age and under 
over that age. This suggested the arb 
been utilized in adult-unit averages, 
as the expenditure which is made fof 
years of age or over who resided in thi 
If the person was in the hoqs^ehold for a 
the expenditures of that person''would | 


under 17 years of age, resident for the twelve months period, |he expendii 


would be one-half of one adult-ui 
calculating the adult-units, the family 
in the household they were not includ^ 
only in the food expenditures. This 
River study. This is, of course, a^ ye| 
sufficiently accurate to present the infc 
family or single person basis were used 


nd for shorter periods accordingly. In 
[only was used. If there were hired men 
1 adult units, since they participated 
is^not a significant orle In the Peace 
rhjltrar.y^system, but lit seems to'be 
itiw much more clearly than if the 


VII. SURVEY YEAR ' 


For purposes of-this study, the flnanci 
in the sample Tuns from May 1, 1929 c 
and expense, as well as the term ‘ adult 
defined here. 


ial year as applied 
o April 30, 1930. 


to the fs 
All item! 
the sur\ 


of income ; 
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TaSle II—Age and Sex Groupings for 332 Peace River Sample Families* 


Aoe-Gaoup8 


6S and over. 

60- 64. 

55 - 59 . 

50 - 54...... 

45 - 49. 

40- 44.....'.. ; ' 

35 - 39.. 

30 - 34. 

25 - 29. 

20- 24. / 

15-19..^. 

10-14..”. 

,5- 9. 

0- 4. 


59 

49 

33. 

35 

46 

51 

76 

82 


16 

7 

14 

14 

16 

33 

38 

53 

31 

32 
36 
62 
70 
67 


1.4 

0.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

2:9 

3.3 
4.6 
2:7 

3'.2»'’' 

5.4 
6.1 
5.9 


Total. 


657 


489 


57.3 


|42.7 
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Table III— Previous Occupational Pursuits of 313 Peace River Farm 
Operators — (Continued) , 


T Skilled'Artisans of Stable Occupations; 48 


Moulder. 

Plumber,. 

Steam ploughm 

Tailor. 


Clerks, Of^Ce Workers, Personal and Civil Services, 1 


Bank. 

Bartender, ... . 

Cook.t.■. 

Hardware clerk. 

Hudson’s Bay Co. employee. 

Footman. 

Insurance. .. 


. 48 „ Post office employee 


Police... 

Railway employee... . 
Real estate agent. . . . 
Steward.v 

Street car conductor.. 

Warehouseman. 


D Artisans of .Unstable Occupations: 110 


Abattoir. 

Baler. 

Bricklayer. . . .■. 

Bridgeworkiyi.. 

Construction. 

'Creamery employee. . 
'i Dredging employee... 

Factory worker. 

Foundry worker. 

Gardener. 

Grain elevator employ 

Jockey. 

Lumberman. 


• Linesman. 

Livery stable emplo 

Mill worker. 

Munitions worker. . 
Oilfields workijr. . . . 
Riverman. 


Steelworker. . . . 
Smelter employe 

Stable boss. 

Van driver. 

Fur trader. 


Ordir 


. 43 


Hobo. 
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Table IV— Amount proved Land by Districts—Peace River, 1930 


Ackks Improved 

(no. of farms) 

(no. of farms) 

Zone H 
(no. of farms) 

Zone III 
(no. of farms) 

No crop land . 

22 

1 

1 

20 

1 - SO. 

59 

12 

8 

39 

SI - 100.. 

44 

18 

14 

12 

101 - ISO. 

52 

39 

10 

3 

ISl - 200. 

■34 

28 

6 

0 

201 -2S0,.'. 

% 30 

22 •r" 

7 

1 

2S1 - 300. 

31 “ 

. 30 

' 1 , 

0 

301 - 350. 

13 

10 

3 

0 

3S1 - 400. 

9 ' 

8 

1 

0 

401 - 4S0 . 

16 

14 

2 

0 

4S1 - 500. 

6 

5 

1 

0 

501 - 550. 

5 

4 


■ 0 

551 - 600. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

601 - 650. 

5 

5 

0 

0 

651 - 700. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

701 - 750. 

2 


0 

0 

751 - 800. 

1 

V ...J 

0 

0 

801 - 8‘SO. 

1 

0, 

' 1 

0 

Total. 

333 

.202 

56 

75 

Average Acreage. 

180 ■ 

^ 240 

161 

31 

Table V—Manner 

OF Farm Acquisition at Time of Settlement in the 
Various Districts of Peace River 



Zone I 

Zone II 

Zone III ■ 


' (no. of farms) 

farms) 

(no. of farms) 

(no. of farms) 

Legacy or Homeslead 





1910 - 1914. 

103 

79 


0 

1915 - 1919.'. 

.. 68 

S3 

12 • ^ 


1920 - f924.. 

■ ■ -26 

10 

5 

. ir- 

1925 - 1929. 

g'o .■ 

14, 

10 

56 

1930.. 

Purchase 

“ 3 • 

0 

,0 

3 

: 1910- 1914. 

12 

— 12 

v ° ■ 

0 

1915 - 1919.. 

7 

7' 

^ 0 . 

0 

1920- 1924. 

7 

5 ' 

2 

0 

1925 - 1929. 

21 

1? 

1 

1 

Rented Farms..... . 

5 

3‘ - 

1 . 

1, . 

Total... 

332 

202 

55 

75 - 


r- 
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Table VIII— A.verace Value per Farm for Various Sizes of Farms. 
•- ■' PisACE River, 1930 


. Size or 
Farm 

Average 

(dollars) 

Value Land 
( dollara) 

Buildings 

(dollars) 

Average 

Machinery 

(dollars) 

Livestocs" 

(dollars) 

1 - 160.... 

3,664 

2,050 

495'- 

536 ■ 

583 

161 - 320.... 

9,997 

6,059 

1,428 

1,240 

1,270 

321 -4^0... . 

13,407 

8,015 

1,649 

- 2,374 

1,369 

481 - 640.... 

18,661 

12,007 

2,206 ' 

2,854 

1,594 

641 - 800. 

24,632 . 

15,508 

2,354 

4,217' 

2,553 ■ 

•801 - 960... . 

■ 26,734 ' 

16,985 ' 

3,483 

4,631 

1,635 

961-- 1120... 

22,041 

13,864 

2,682 

2,903 

2,592 

lUlandover 

31,385 

15,607 

2,627 

8,928 

4,223 

All reporting 






(330).;-... 

11,847 

7,640 

1,535 

1,332 

,1,340 


Table IX—Present Indebtedness by S.i.ze of Farm in Peace-.River 
Districts ‘ ^ ".. ,,,, \ 



a;—-Naj.raber of Farms Recording this Information,' 


1 - 160 acres. 

161 - 320- . 

321 - 480 ” . 

481 - 640 ” . 

641 - 800 ” . 

801 - 960 ” . 

961 and over. 

7-5-.,. 

92 

63 

50 

19 

11 ' 

13' 

30 

58 

■'40-... 

40 \ 
16' 

7 

6 

18 ./ 
12 

6- 

3 

2< 

6 

39 

16 

11 

4 

1 


- 

199 

53 

71 


1 - 160 acres. 

161 - 320 ” . 

321,- 480 ” . 

481 - 640. ” . 

641 -800 ” . 

801 - 960 ” . 

961 and over. 

b. Number of 

44 

65 

46 •• 

43 

17 

10 

10 

Farms Report 
-■ 21 j 

, 45 

31 

34 • 

15 

8 ■ 

5 

ng Debt 

1 

14 

7 

6 

,.•2 

2 ■ 

■5 

1 22 

6 

T-tm 

235 

159 


39 
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Table IX— Present Indebtedness by Size of Farm in Pe|ce River 
_ I Districts— Continued _ 


c. Average Indebtedness for all Farms Recording this Information 



(dbllarj) 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

I - 160 acres. 

1 214 

455 

8 

. 60 

161 - 320 ” . 

, [ 912 

1,170 

725 

183 

321 - 480 ” . 

/t,464 

1,925 

fc64 

659 

481 - 640 ” .... 

/ 2,469 

2,841 

1,539 

139 

641 - 800 ” . .. . 

I 3,530 

3,949 

1,297 


801 - 960 ” .... 

/'2,322 

2,874 

1,275 


961 and over. 

/ 2,822 

3,471 

2,064 


Average for 323 

/ 




farms recording 
this information. . 

7 

:/ 1,377 

1,923 

921 

184 

Ajj;erage for all farms 
> 4?'30, reporting debjj! 

1,893 

2,406 

1,328 

335 







Table X —Number of Farmers Receiving Income from Specified Sources 
__Outside the Farm in Various Peace River Districts_ 



Fairview 

Prairie 

Berwyn 

Rolla 

Fringe 

Whole 

Total number of 
Farmers. 

' 76 

67 

51 

52 

67 

313 

I. Outside Labour 
Harvest. 

-1 

3 

7 

6 

— 11 

----28 

Road..7 

> ■ 9 

3 

4 

5 

4 

25 

Railway. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Lumber. 

0 

3 

1 

3 

5 

12 

Trapping. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

8 

Other Labour-. . . . ,1 

11 

13 

8 

10 

34 

76 

All Labour. 

21 

22 

20 , 

26 

.64 

J 

-11. Non-Labour 
Sources ^ 
Interest. 

.5 

3 

2 “■>, 

. 2 

3 

15 

Legacy. 

0 

3 ■ 

0, '■ 

0 

0 

3 - 

Fees. 

0 

' 3 

2 

0 

4 

9 

Rent. 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

Other. 

6 

8 

4 

7 

11 

36 

All non-Labour 
Sources. 

16 

17 

9 

. 9 

19 

-70 

III. Custom JVork 

22 

16 

14 

11 

11 

74 
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^ABLE XI— Total Cash Income on 260 Peace River Farms 




(dollars) 

Givfn Itkm 
(dollars) 

Total Rlckipts 

Crop sales. 

236 

1,606 

1,769 

64.3 ’ 

Stock sales. 

211 

429 

528 

17,2 

Livestock products. 

122 

76 

163 

3.0 

Garden products. 

70 

13 

47 

0,5 

Outside labour. 

•72 

75 

• 269 

3,0 

Threshing. 

36 

180 

1,297 

7.2 

Custom field work. 

Feed grinding, sawing, 

31 

■ 57 

, 474 

1 

2 J 

trucking and other . . . 

41 

62 , 

^ ' 392 

2.5 


Table XII— Number and Size of Farms in Various Districts 
Peace River, 1930 j 






















, Table XIV— Average Cash .Family Living Expenses Per Family 
’ (Classified According) to Total Amounts and Objects of Expenditure) 

Peace River, 1930 


Total Cash 
Fauily Living 
Expenses 

(dollars) 

1 

i:.. 

Families 

No. OF 

Cash 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

Opera- 

(dollars) 

Auto 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

0 - 249... 

29 

1.28 

180 

109 

14 

0 

33 

21 

3 

2S0 - 499... 

76 

2.02 

376 

216 

14 

8 

69 

53 

16 

SOO- 749... 

80 

2.68 

638 

330 

42 

17 

120 

103 

26 

750 - 999... 

48 

2.90 

876 1 

382 

90 , 

j, 51 

149 

160 

44 

1000 - 1249... 

31 

3.60 

1,106 

489 

108 " 

45 

223 

173 

68 

1250 - 1499... 

23 

3.89 

1,334 

529 

175 

65 

225 

228 

112 

1500 - 1749... 

13 

3.83 

1,618 

'577 i 

■106 

49 

■ 272 

439 

175 

1750 - 1999... 

8 

3.84 

1,878 

558 

253 j 

49 

311 

489 

218 

2000 and over. 

5 

3.18 

2,299 

592 

258 

S3 

374 

832 

190 

All groups.. .. 

313 : 

•2.67 

768 

344 

68 

28 

137 

143 

48 
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Table XV—Investment Expenditure and Interest in Specifi’e'd' Peace 
River Areas 
















/ 
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APPENDIX C 

FARM-EFFICIENCY FACTORS* 


Labour Income. One of the most effective methods of appraising's farmer’s 
business is the calculation of his labour income. The labour income of the 
farmer is what he gels in addition to the farm products w'hich he consumes and 
the use of the house he inhabits, after paying all farm expenses and after .'allowing 
himselfenterest at thg.pr6Vailing rates on the capital invested in the farm. 

The^itjoutyincomefas in reality only an abstractiori or a paper income, but for ' ' 
the p^rpos* ofYomparison it is regarded by farm management experts as the 
most Tegitimate basis. I j J 

Tlie method of calculating the labopr income is/as follows: The total farm 
capital, which includes the value of land, buildings, machinery, livestock and 
stocks of feed, etc., on hand, is appraised at the beginning and at the end of the 
year. Increases in this inventory are added to o'ash receipts; decreases in the 
inventory are added to operating expenses. The tptal farm income then becomes 
cash receipts plus book inventory increases. From this amount are deducted 
all cash expenditures, whether for operating or bn capital account, and book 
decreases in inventory. The difference is the riet -farm income o'r the total, 
which the farmer has received in return for his own labour and his' interest fan 
his capital. When interest on the average capital investment at ;the current 
rate, say 6 per cent., has been deducted, the remainder is said to be the labour 
income, or that which is due to the farmer’s labour and managerial ability. 

The calculation of the average labour income is of very little 'value in,' de¬ 
scribing the general agricultural situation in' any district but the usual procedure 
was followed in order to discover, if possible, the forms of farm organizition 
which seemed to give the best results as measured by this method; 

Inventories at the beginning and end of the year had been Recorded and 
while there was much difficulty in obtaining a ti’ue valuation of many items of 
farm property the figures given are approximately if not absolutely accurate. 

In all districts the inventories showed increases as follows: : 



Table XVI 


District 


Average ^/ncrease 
^ ^iN Inventory 

Fairview.".. 

Grande Prairie. 

Berwyn. 

Rolla. 

Fringe.. 


■ M2? 

756 / 

346r 

Average for 258 Farms_:. 


■ 3488 

t 'This average is based on a very small number c 

* Prepared by Professor R. W. Murchie, 

if farmers in the distri 

ct, and therefore is not repre- 


272 
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^hc size of farm could hardly be regarded as a'dominant factor in success, although 
the three-quarter and half-section farms nl^e the best showing. The only 
other factor in organization which seemed, ulson analysis, to be significant, 
was the proportion of liyestock capital to totalUarm capital. When the 2S8 
farms were grouped on this basis, the only class which showed consistency was 
the group which had friom 20 to 25 per cent, of its capital in the form of livestock. 
All except one of thisX group had positive labour incomes (the one having a 
negative income of 287^); the group averaged 2405. The group next above 
this (i.e., 25 to 30 per cent.) was evenly divided between positive and negative 
incomes, and averaged less than 2100 positive labour income. All other groups 
averaged negative incomes. This type of farm organization shows a much 


Table XVIII— Comparison of Farm Cash Receipts of 20 Farmers Having 
Highest Labour In.comes with those of 20 Farmers Having Lowest Labour 
■ Incomes in 1929— Peace River Area 


\ 

20 Hici 

EST Labour 

Incomes 

20 Low 

ST Labour 

NCOWES 

F C R 

Average 

Lowcst 

HichLt 

Average 

, Lowest 

Highest 


fdollars) 

(dollars) 

(dpllats) 

(dollars) *' 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

Crop sales. 

3,667 

1,607 ■ 

7,225 

941 


3,250 

Stock sales. 

773 


3,640 

272 


1,419 

Other farm produce 

155 


■ 1,265 

56 


336 

Equipment sales.. . 

251 


L,500 

43 


600 

Custom field work. 

287 


3,200 

76 


1,221 

Outside labour. .. . 

89 


900 

27 


288 

^Threshing. 

651 


■ 4,000 

49 


600 

Trucking. 

278 


' 3,000 




All other. 

24 


400 

"ie 


'366 

Total cash receipts. 

6,174 

2,507 

12,674 

1,479 

110 

3,514 

Labour income. .. . 

-f 2,155 

+ 1,325 

+3,565 

-2,909 

-5,391 

-1,948 


greater emphasis on livestock than the average for the district or for the whole 
province according to the last census. Livestock in this type of farm organization 
had about the same importance which It had on the averagS throughout the pro¬ 
vince of Alberta in 1916. 

Labour Incomes of Selected Farmers 

It may be of some advantage to rank the farmers who according to their 
labour incomes would be rated high and a group of farmers who on the same 
basis would be rated low, and to compare them one with the other and with the 
average for-the whole area. By this means any outstanding differences are 
likely to be thrown into relief. Table XVIII shows the farm'cash receipts for 
the 20 highest and 20 lowest labour incomes. This gives an average of 26,174 
total cash receipts for the 20 best and an' average of 21,479 for the 20 poorest. 
In both groups the item “crop sales” is the most important. In the first group 
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Table XIX— Comparison of Farm Expenses of 
Labour Incomes with those of Farmers Hav 
IN 1929—Peace River 


Paid labour. 

BoarcFpf paid labour. 

Hired field work. 

Cash rent. 

Cleaning seed. 

Seed purchases. 

Formalin, etc. 

Feed purchased. 

Feed, grinding, etc.. . 
Equipment repairs. . 

Binder twine. 

Tractor costs. 

Hired threshinc. 
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the range is from ?1,607 to ?7,225, and for the 20 lowest incomes_tJie-nangeT5~ 
from zero to 33,250. The av'erage for all farms in Peace River Valley is 31,286, 
this being somewhat lower than the average for 260 farms quoted in Table XL 
It is of interest to note the coincidence that the lowest crop sales item in the 
20 best is practically the same as the-average for the 260 farms; also, that the 
highest crop sales item of the lowest group is below the average for the 20 best. 
Table X'VIII further shows that in every item of cash receipts the highest labour 
income group is far above the average of the lowest, and the total is more than 
four times as great. On the other hand, the cash expenses which are shown 
in detail in Table XIX, differ very little, being 32,350 for the highest income 
group and 31,937 for the lowest income group. This lower figure is 82.4 per cent, 
of the higher figure. 


Table XX— Size of Farms on Which 20 Highest and 20 Lowest Labour 
Incomes Were Made—Peace River Area 


Size ue Farm 

Number of Farms 

Size or F,vrm 

(Improved Acres) 

Number 

OF Farms 

20 Highest 
Labour 

20 Lowest 
Labour 
Incomes 

20 Highest 
Labour 

20 Lowest 
Labour 

1 - ILO...,,. . . 






161 - 3p0.,..''. 


1 

101 - 200. 

3 

3 

321.- 480. 



201 - 300. 

6 


481 - 65o.. 



301 - 400. 

3 

5 

641- 800. 



401 - 500.1 . 

2 

4 

801 - 960. 

1 


501 - 600. 


.1 

961 and over.. . . 

3 

1 'i 

601 - 700. 

4 





701 - 800. 

1 



1 


801 - 900. 

1 


To'tal Acres. ..-. 

11,697 

11,690 

Total Acres. 

7,896 

5,899 


When, however, the cost of unpaid labour and the board of unpaid labour 
is included to make up the total farm expenses, the two groups are found to 
approximate eachlother still more closely, totalling in the higher group 32,656 
and in the lower group 32,403, a'difference of only 3164. It would appear from 
an' examination of the fi^uces on, paid arid unpaid labour that this labour item 
is one'of the mo^t imporfarit.'and'that it is not materially different in the higher 
and the lower groups. In this particular instance the labour bill including 
cost of board |s '3134 higher for the lower income group. 

The analyst'^f:'the incomes and expenditure? for the 20 highest and the 
20 lowest seenis' to be faf\ri^e adequate when it is realized that the size of the 
farm concerned‘may vtfry fr^-a; qtia.tter section to one and one-haJUsections or 
more. Distribution ^Lthe^e 4(J"fa''r4fts is shown in Table XX, according to the 
nuiqber of acres p'd^pied, anijj'gl|p according to the amount of improved land. 
Itys note'worthy that in the highest group there are eight half-section farms 
and four;three-qu3rter sections', and that nine of. the 20 best have between 200 
acres and 400 adtes under the plojijgh. In comparing the improved acreage 














APPENDIX C 


ith the acreage occupied it is to be noted that total a 
ately’'the same for both groups; the upper group h 
idcr the plough, while the lower group has less thr 
It will be notid also from this table that while tl 


Ightly, the total acreage occupied by the 20 highest 
that occupied by the 20 lowest. The cash receipt 
oved acr,eage (Table XXI, App.) show approxima 


come from the 20 highest as was obtained by the 20 I 
e shown to be much higher per 100 acres improved o 
w. The 20 best had a total farm expense of 3671 
hile the 20 poorest had expenses of 3860. This is i 
ht. It w'ould seem, therefore, that one of the imp 
:rcentage of the farm which is brought under the 
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of Scottish and Norwegian extraction: There were seven Scots in the 20 
highest and five in the 20 lowest. There were four Norwegians in the 20 
highest, and tw o in the 20 lowest. When, however, the labour incomes of all 
the farmers in these two national groups were considered, the 80 Scots showed 
an average of —3145 as against the average for the whole of —3154, while the 22 
Norwegians showed an average of —3141. 


Table XXII— Progress on 72 Homesteads 
Peace River Area 


Acres improved.| 

Having Each 
Item 

Average for 
Those Having 

Average for 

72 Homesteads 


51 

26.5 

18.8 

Per cent, improved. 


10.2 

7.2 



(dollars) 

(dollars) 





Stock sales..-. 

14 

188.92 

-36.73 

Other produce. 

22 

53.36 

16.30 

Outside labour. 

56 

■ 227 48 

190.81 

'Custom work.. . 

13 

192.84 

34.81 

Threshing.... . 

2 

487.50 

13.54. 

Other income.... . 

10 

278.60 

r 38.69 

Total Income.7 . . 

63 

457.06 

399.93 

. 

72 


•259 


The Progress of Homesteaders 

Before leaving the question of farm incomes, brief mention should b'e made 
of the incomes of the 72 homesteaders who had not at thetime of survey obtained 
titles to their farms. The more important details are shown iw Table XXII. 
The average income for the homesteaders is shown to be very small. With 
the exception of the crop sales, the items of wages for outside la,hour, custom 
work and threshing are apparently the most important in a homesteading area. 
The rate at which the homesteads are being developed may be indicated by-the 
percentage of improved land, which for the whole group is 7.24. ' For those 
who homesteaded in 1927, the percentage improved is 12.14; for those in 1928, 
7.55; and-for those in 1929, only 3.00. '' •"M 
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Adult unit, 120 (Table JvXXIlI), 122 
(Table XXXIV), 12V(Ta'bIc XXXV), 
'261; definition, 261'"; In settlgunent 
zones, 133 

Advancement goods, 122-125 (Tables 
XXXIV-XXXVI, Fig. 64), 132-133 
(Table XL, Fig. 70); analysis of, 
148-149 (Table XLVI) 

Adventists, 178 (Table LI); see also 
Protestants 

Age distrilyition, 64 (Fig. 35) 

Age groups in new settlements, 10 
Agriculture, comparison of Peace River 
with other areas, 72-93; fairs, 222, 
224; field crop acreage, 56-58 (Table 
I); first attempts, 5, 12, 17-18; im¬ 
proved acreage, 56-58 (Table I); 
in settlement zones, 97-115; live¬ 
stock, 58-60 (Tables LII-IV); mech¬ 
anization, 83; newspapers, 146-147 
(Table XLV); number arid-size of 
farms, 56-S8 (Table I);- occupied 
acreage, 56-58 (Table I); societies, 
163-164, 169, 220'-'see^ also Social 

Alberta, birthplace of farm operator, 
68-69 (Table XII); growth of popu-, 
latibn, 60-62 (Table VT); sex ratio, 
62-64 (Table VII-VIII, Fig. 35) 
Albright, W. D., 27, 29, 32 , - , 

.Allen, W., 75, 78, 86 

Amusements, money spent on, 149 
(Table XLVI);. see also Social or- 

Anglkan^ church,'1-80 (Fig. 106), 185 
(Fig. 109), 186 (Fig. 110); mission¬ 
aries, 189 

Anglicans, 177-178 (Table LI), 184; 

see also Protestants 
Asiatic population, 66 (Table IX) 
Assets of farm operators, 85-86_ 
Athabaska, Lake, 16; River, 15 
Athletic associations, 163-165, 169, 

■ 221-224 (Fig. 130), 229XF_ig. 136) 

Attitudes of pioneers, 235-251 
Automobile, 122-125 (Tables XXXIV- 
XXXVI, Fig. '64), 132-133 (Table 
XL, Fig. 70), 144-146 (Table XLIV, 
Fig§. 83-84) - ■■ 

Bank, debts, 84, 108-109 (Table 

XXVII); distances to, 170-171 
(Table XLVIII); loans, see Bank 
debts; savings, 150-151 (Table 
■ XLVII) 


Barley, varieties, 46; yield, 80 
Battle River, 23 

Beaverlodge, population, 155; schools, 
32; weather records, 26 
Berwyn, 23, hospital, 215-216 (Fig. 
123); population, 1'55; racial origins 
67 (Table XI); railway, 36 
Birthplace of, farm operator, 68-69 
■(Table XII), 71 

Board of trade, 163-165, 169,'2I9-220 
“Boom” days, 36 
Bowman, Isaiah, 1 
“Breaks”, 24 (Fig. 10) 

Breaking, 79 (Fig. 40); costs, 81; per¬ 
centage in, 104; yield, 80 
British, farm operators, 68-69 (Table 
XII); migration routes, 69-70 (Fig. 
36); origins, 65-69 (Tables IX-XII); 
settlement, 236-239 (Fig. 141) 
Buddhists, see Eastern religions 
Buildings, new, 150 (Table XLVII); 
value of, 81-84 (Table XVIII), 105- 
106 (Table XXVI, Figs. 57-59) 

Canadian National Railways, 36 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 36 
Capital, farm, 81-83 (Table XVIII), 
105-107 (Table XXVI); initial, 87- 
88 (Table XIX), 110-111 (Table 
X.XVIII), 254, 256 
Cash expenditure, total, 116-122 
(Tables XXXl-XXXIII, Fig. 63), . 
129-131'(Table XXXIX, Fig.-69) / 
Cash family living, 118-127 (Tabtes^ 
XXXII-XXXIII, Figs. 63-65)r>44'0- 
134 (Tables XXXIX-XL, Figs. 
69-70), 261; definition.'258-259 'f- 
Cash investment, 118-122 (Tables 
XXXII-XXXIII, Fig'. 63), 130-131 
(Fig. 69), 149-152 (Table XLVII). 

261 T 

Cash receipts, 111-115 (Tables XXIX- 
XXX), 120 (Table XXXIII), 261; 
definition, 257; outside the farm, 
92-93 (TableXXI),113(TableXXX); 
^s"ources, 88-93 (Tables XX-XXI) 
iCatholics, see Roman Catholics 
Cattle, 58-60 (Tables III-IV); ranch¬ 
ing, 5, 23 ■ ■ . 

Children, number per family, 133-134 
(Table XLI) ' 

Church of England, see Anglicans 
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Church, 174-197; affiliation, 178’- 
'(Table LI), 189-191; attendance, 
186-193 (Tables LIV-LV); attitudes 
toward, 248-249; buildings, 185-186; 
contributions, 149 (Table XLVI), 

• 193-196 (Tables LVI-LVIII); de¬ 
velopment, 175-177; distance to, 

' 170-171 (Table XLVIIl), 192-193; 

financial support, 176, 188-189; 'see 
also Contributions; leadership, 186; 
membership and adherence, 190-193 
(Tables LIV-LV); organizations, 

.. _i76, 187; see also Social organiza¬ 
tion; racial problems, 189; see also 
Ethnic origins 
Churchill River, IS 
Classification of farm items, 257-261 
Climate, 26 

Clothing, 122-125 (Tables XXXIV- 
-XXXVI, Fig. 64), 1'32-133 (Table 
--XL, Fig. 70) / V 

Communication, telegraph, 50; tele¬ 
phone, 144-146 (Tdble XLIV); see 
also Railways; Roads 
Confucians, see Eastern religions 
Congregational .Church, 177-178 
(Table El); see also United Church; 
Protestants 

Consumption unitj, see Adult unit 
Contributions, farm, 125-127 (Tables 
XXXVII-XX/XVlII,Fig.65), 134-135 
(Table XLII), 259, 261; see also 
Church contributions 
Conveniences of -farm home, 144-146 
- -.(Table XLIV) i T . ■ 

Cow Bill, 43, 58 

Credit of farm ope^tb®, ■85' .t , 
Crops, rcr Field crops - ’ 

Crop rotation, 80-81 
Cross-roads centfe, 7.-8, 159-160^ (Figs. 
91-93); see also Tirade centre’ 

Debt' of farm operator, 84-86, 108-110 
(Table X^ll) 

Dental^-Vices, distance to, 212-213 
^^j(^Bfe)LXl); see also Health ser- 

Dunvei:a;h'-16’, 17 (Fig. 4),,38 (Fig. 17); 
boqtii'days, 36; roads, 44 

Ea'steriT'religitins, 178-179 (Table LI), 
see Various ;<ienomInations 
Edmonton, IS, 27-29; ro^ads, 44 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British 
Columbia- Railway, 35-36 
Edson Trail, 28 

Education, money spent on, 148-149 
(Table XLVT); see a/ro'"Schools 
Efficiency factors of farm, 272-278 
Equipment, new, 150 (Table XLVIl); ' 
also Machinery 


Ethnic origrfis, 65-69 (Tables’ IX-XII) 
European farm operators, 68-69 
(Table XII)V migration routes, 69- 
70 (Fig.. 36); origins, 65-68 (Tables 
IX-XIF) 

Expenses, farm, 93-94 (Table XXII), 
96, 118-122 (Tables XXXII- 

XXXIII, Fig. 63), 130-131 (Fig. 
69), 261; definition, 257-258 
Expenditure, total cash, 116-122. 

■ (Tables XXXI-XXXIII, Fig. 63), 
12931-31 (Table XXXIX, Fig. 69) 

Fairs, see Agricultural; School 
Fairview, prairies, 23; railway, 36, 50 
(Fig. 29) 

Family living, cash, 118-127 (Tables 
XXXII-XXXVIII, Figs. 63-65); 
130-134 (Tables XXXIX-XL, Figs. 
69-70), 261; definition, 258-259, 
total, 126-127 (Tables XXXVII, 
XXXVIII, Fig. 65) 

Family, size of, 133-134 (Table-XLI) 
Farming, changes in, 72-93, 

Farm contributions, 125-127 (Tables 
XXXVII-XXXVIII, Fig. 65), 134-' 
135 (Table XLII), 259 
Farm efficiency, factors of, 272-278 
Farm expense, 93-96 (Table XXII), 
118-122 (Table’s XXXII-XXXIII, 
Fig. 63), 130-,131-(Fig. 69), 261; de¬ 
finition;'257f’258^. - 

•Farm family, fxpenijjture, see Expendi¬ 
ture:; to,tal cash; se'e'also Family liv¬ 
ing; social contacts, 225-234 (Table 
LXXII) / 

Farm home, 142-144 (Table XLIII, 
Figs. 79-82);. see klso Household 
Farm investment, 81-84 (Table XVIII), 
105-107 (Table XXVI); cash, 118- 
122 (Tables XXXII-XXXIII, Fig. 
63), 130-131 (Fig. 69), 149-152 
■(Table XLVIl), 261; initial, 87-88 
(Table XIX), 110-111 (Table 
XXVIII), 254 

Farm items, basis for classification, 
257-261 

Farm operators, birthplace, 68-69 
(Table XII), ’71; credit, 85; debt, 
8'4-86, 108-110 (Table XXVII); in¬ 
debtedness, 84-86 (Table XXVII); 
net worth, 86-88 (Table XIX); social 
contacts, 228-234; see also Social 
organization i 

Farm products, 112 (Table XXIX) 
Farm, size of, 56-58 (Table I), 74-76 
' (Tables XV-XVI), 97-98 
-'Farni. ter7ure, 76-77 (Table XVII), 99- 
; 100 (Table XXIII) 
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(Table XXIX); income from, 91; 
yield, 46, 59-60 (Table V), 101-102- 
, (Table XXV), 104-105 ’ • 

Food, 122-1 27 (Tables XXXIV- 
XXXVIII, Fig. 64); 132-1,13 (Table 
XL, Fig. 70) 

Fort Fork, 16 

.Fort]-St. John, 16, 24 ® 

. FraWrnal orders, 163, 169 
Freight rates, 43, 57 
French-Canadians, 67 
Frost-fre'e period, 27 
■Fuel, 132, 135; s€£ also Farm contribii- 


Gardens, 136-138 (Figs. 71-721 74-76) 
German-Russians, 67 : 

Germans, 67 

German settlements, 181, 186 
Glover. F. R., 46 
Grain crops, rcc Field crops 
Grain elevators, 155 (Fig. 87), 166 
(Fig. 102) , 

Grand Portage, IS 

Grande Prairie, 24, 28; agricultural 
fair, 169; athletic association, 169; 
board of trade, 169; description, 33, 
167-170; fraternal orders, 169; gov¬ 
ernment administration, 168; hos¬ 
pital, 214-216' (Fig. 122); popula¬ 
tion, 51-52, 1S5; ■. r 

roads, 44; schools, 169; 
ning, 169; wonteids in; 
young people’s clubs, 169 
Great Lakes, 16 
Greek Church, 177-178 (Table LI); 

Sf£ also Roman Catholi 
Grouard, 2,2_ 

Health services, 32-34, 122-125 (Tables 
XXXIV-XXXVI, Fig. 64), 132-133 
-(Table XL, Fig. 70), 210-217 (Table 
LXI,.-Figs. 121-127); attitude to¬ 
ward, 250; Battle River, 216 (Fig. 
125), 217 (Figs. 126-127); distance 
to, 170-171 (Table XLVIII), 212-214 
(Table LXI); district nurses, 213; 
provincialdoctor, 217 (Figs. 126-127); 
travelling clinics, 213 
Hebrews, 178-180 (Table LI); popu¬ 
lation, 66; see also Various denomina- 

Highways, see Roads 
Hogs, 58-60 (Tables III-IVO 
Homesteaders. 76-77 (Table XVII) 
Horses, 58-60 (^les HI-IV) 

Hospital, distant to, 170-171 (Table 
XLVIII); fees, 215-216; free ser¬ 
vices, 215; outpost, 210-212 (Fig. 
121), 215-217 (Figs. 123-125),' public 


'W ' 

210-211, 214-216 (Fig. l22)i see also 
Health services . /.i,. ___ 

' Pi o u s e' ITo I d ' c o n V e n i e n c e s'?” r4‘-f-146 
(Table XLIV) 

Household operating e.’tpense, 122-125 ' 
(Tables XXXIV-XXXVL'Fig. 
132-133'(Table XL, Fig. 70) \ 

Household, size of, ' 133-134>(Tab'le 
XLI) ■■ ■' . 

Housing, 142-144 (Table XLIII, "Figs. 

79-82); also Housfflold . ' 

Hudson’s Bay Company, 16; trading 
post,''16 (Fig. 3) 

Hudson Bay, 15 

Improv;ed acreage, 56-58 (Table I), 75- 
,76 (T’able XV), .98-99 
Imrie, J. M., 47 

Income,-definition, 257, 261; labour, 
272-278; outside the^., farm, 257; 
sources, 89-93; see also Cash re¬ 
ceipts; Farm contributions 
Indebtedness of farm operators, 84-86, 
108-110 (Table XXVII) 

Indian, alliances, 4, 18; camp, 35 (Fig. 

15); population, 66; reserves, 68, 78 
Initial capital, 87-88 (Table XIX),' 110- 
111 (Table XXVIll), 254-256 
Insurance life, 150-151 (Table XLVII) 
.Interest, 150 (Table XLVII); see also 

nternational Seed fe.xhibition, Chi¬ 
cago, 18 - 

Investifient, buildings, 81-84 (Table 
XVIII), 105-106 (T%ble XXVI, 
Figs. 57-59), 150 (Table XLVII); 
cash, 118-122 (Tables XXXII- 
XXXIII, Fig. 63), 130-131 (Fig. 69), 

149- 152 (Table XLVII), 261; de¬ 
finition, 259-261; farm, 81-84 (Table 
XVIII), 105-107 ('Fable XXVI); 
farm home, 142-144 (Table XLlIl, 
Figs. 79-82); initial, 87-88 (Table 
XIX), 110-111 (Table XXVIH), 
254, 256; land, 77-78, 81-84 (Table 
XVIII), 105 (Table XXVI), 107, 

150- 152 (Table XLVII); livestock, 
81-83 (Table X\’I1I), 105-107 (Table 
XXVI). 150 (Table XLVII); ma¬ 
chinery, 81-82 (T.able XVIII), 105- 
107 (Table XXVI), 150 (Table 
XLVII) 

Jaffary, E., 17 
Kitto, F. H., 14, 27 

Labour income, 272-278 
Land,, impro^jed, 56-58 (Table I), 75- 
76 (Table XV). 98-99, 104; invest¬ 
ment, 77-84 (Table XVIII), 105-107 
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Land— '‘-(.Continued) 

(Tables XXVI),, 150-152 (Table 
XLVII); occupied, see Occupied 
acreage; policy. Dominion, 25-26; 
prices, 77-78; utilization, 78-81, 
100-105 (Tables XXIV, XXV, Figs. 
' 52-551. 

Lesser Slave Lake, 15 
Liabilities ,of farm operators, 84-86, 
108-110 (Table XXVII) 

Livestock, 58-60 (Tables III-IV); in¬ 
come from, 91, 112 (Table XXIX); 
investment, 81-83 (Table XVIII), 
105-107 (Table XXVI), 150 (Table 
XLVII) 

Living, see Family living ^ 

Loans to farm operator, see Debts 
Lumber, ,84 

Lutherans, 177-178 (Table LI), 184; 
see also Protestants 

Machinery, debt, 84-85, 108-109 (Table 
XXVII); investment, 81-83 (Table 
XVIII), 105-107 (Table XXVI); 

see also Equipment 
Mackenzie, Sir Alexander^ 16, 18 
Magazines, 146-147 (Table XLV); see 
also Advancement goods 
Mechanization of agriculture, 83 (( 

Medical services, 211-217; distance'to, 
212-213 (Table LXI); rrr aim Health 


Mennonites, 177-178 (Table LI); see 
also Protestants i' 

Methodists, 177-178. (Table LI); see 
also United Church; Protestants- - 
Methodology, 257-261 
Migratiijj routes, 69-70 (Fig. 36)- 
Mission, church, 175-176; Shaftesbury 
Settlement, 17-19 (Figs. 4-6) 
Missionaries, 175, 189 
Modes of living, 30, 40-41, 116-127 
(Tables XXXI-XXXVIII, Figs. 63- 
65) 

Mortgage, 84, 108-109 (Table XXVII), 
150 (Table XLVII) 

Movies, 196, 223-224, 226-228, 236 
(Fig. 133) 

Murchie, R. W., 72, 97, 272-278 


Nelghbourllness, 244-247 
Net worth of farm operators, 86-88 
(Table XIX) 

Newspapers, 146-147 (Table XLV'), 
225; see also Advancement goods 
North West Company of Montreal, 16 
Norwegians, 67 


Oats, acreage, 56-58 (Table I), 80; 
shipments, 57-58 (Table II); vari¬ 
eties, 46; yield, 59-60 (Table V), 80 
Oblate Fathers, 22 


Occupations, previous, 4, 70-71 (Tables 
XIII-XIV) 

Occupied acreage, 56-58 (Table I), 75- 
76 (Table XV) 

Oriental religions, see Eastern religions 
Origins, ethnic, 65-69 (Tables IX-XII) 
Ownership^ land, IC-H (Table XVII) 

Peace Ru'er, course of,'24-25 
Peace River ,Vrea, boundaries, 15 
Peace River Block, B.C., 15 
Peac^e, River Country, discovery, 16; 

map of, 20-21 (Fig. 8); publicity, 
■ 235-236; topographf, 23 (Figs. 9, 
10) 

Peace River town, 16, 23-24; growth, 
51-52 (Fig. 31), 153, 155; railway, 36 
Periodicals, see Reading practices 
Personal expenditure, 149 (Table 
XLVI) 

Pioneer belts, 2 (Fig. 1), 14 (Fig. 2) 
Pioneers, types of, 240-244 
Polish settlers, 67 

Population, 4, 6, 8, 12, 29-30; diver- 
. sity, 4, 55, 70-71 (Tables XIII-XIV); 
growth, 60-61 (Table VI); migra¬ 
tions, 42-43; pyramid, 64 (Fig. 35); 
sex, 10, 55, 62-64 (Tables VILVIII, 
Fig. 35) 

Post office, distance to, 170-171 (Table 

XLVIII) 

Precipitation, 26 

Presbyterians, 177-178 (Table LI); see 
also United Church; Protestants 
Property, farm, see Farm investment 
Protestant church, 177-197 (Tables LI- 
LVIII); attendance, 190-193 (Tables 
LIV-LV); contributions, 149 (Table 
XLVI), 189, 193; distribution,-'182- 
184 (Table LlII, Fig. 108) 
Protestants, 177-197 (Tables LI-LVIl); 

see also the various denominations 
PuWicity agencies, 44-47, 235-236 

Racial origins, see Ethnic origins 
Racial problems of -the church, 189; 

see also Ethnic origins 
Radio, 144-146 (Table XLIV) 

Railway, building, 9, 10, 27, 36, 44, 49; 
Canadian National, 36; Canadian 
Pacific, 36] Edmonton, Dunvegan, 
and British Columbia, 35-36 
Railway centre, 10, 153-173 (Figs. 86, 
90); types, 157-159; independent- 
167-170; larger, elementary, 162-167 
(Figs.-88, 98-100, 102-104); popula¬ 
tion, 153, 155; small, elementary, 
160, 162 (Fig. 97); competition, 11; 
distanced, 170-171 (Table XLVIII) 
Railways, government policies, 36 
Rainfall, see Precipitation 
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Reading practices, 146-147 (Table 186;' Slavic, 245-246; stages of de- 

XLV); jcc a//o Advancement goods velopment, 3-13; zones, 97, 128-129 

Receipts, cash, 88-93 (Tables XX- Settlers, tvpes of, 240-244 (Fig. 143) 

XX'l), 111-115 (Tables XXIX- Sex ratio,'10, 55, 62-64 (Tables Vll- 

XXX), 120 (Table XXXIII); de- Vlll, Fig. 35) 
finitionr-2'57, 261 Shaftesbury Settlement, 18-22; (Figs. 

Recreation, ij9-233 '(Xable^-LXII, 5-6) 

Figs. 128-,l.|i;-T.37)T^oney spent on, Shelter-belt, 138, 140 (Fig. 77) 

- 144 (Table XL\‘4 ^'also Social Shipping point, distance to', I70-I71 
' contact's; Social or'^nization . (Table XLVIIl) 

Reinvestment, see Invtejtment, c'ash. Sisters of Providence Order pf Mton- 
Religion, see Church'' "u treal, 22 

Roads, 9-10, 44 (Fi'g, 22), 45 (Fig. 2-3), Size and number of households, 133-134 
47 (Figs. 25-26), 145 (Fig. 83), 154 (Table XLl) 

(Fig. 85) / Siz'd of farms, 56-58 (Table 1), 74-76 

Roman Cathedic Church, 182-184 (Ta'bles XV-XVl), 97-98 
(Table LllJcFig. 108);, attendance, Slavic settlers, 245-246 
190-193 (Tables LIV-LV); contribu- Social contacts, 33-34, 225-233 .(Table 
tion, 193-194 (Tables LVl-LVUI); ' LXll), 247-250; attitudes toward,- 
see also Church 247-250; economic factors of, 234; 

Roman Catholic schools, 200-201 (Fig. , money spent on, 196; of farm fami- 
115), 203-204 (Fig. 117) ■ lies, 225-234 (Table LXll); of farm 

Roman.Catholics, 177-197 (Tables LI- operators, 228-234; of women, 228- 
LVII) ■ .234 

Routes of travel, 15, 27-29, 69-70 (Fig.,,, Social organization, 219-234 (Table 
36); see also Migration route^-v. LXll); athletic association, 163-165, 

Routine of farm work, 30, 40-41 169, 221-224 (Figs. 130, 136); boards 

Royal Canadian Meninted Police, for- *, of trJde, 163-165, 169, 219-220; 

merly Rqjpl North West, 6, 33', - ] civic, 219-220; farmers’, 220, 232- 

Russians, 67 ■ ' ' ' ■/ 233 (Table LXll); farm women’s, 

'220-221, 232-233 (Table LXll); 
Savings, 87; bank, 150-15T (Table fraternal orders, 163-165, 219-220, 

XL'VII); jsee also Farm .investment 232 (Table LXll); Ladies’Aid, 231- 

Scandinavian settlements, 67, 181, 184, 233 (Table LXll); money spent on, 

186 ' 148-149 (Table XLVI); newspapers, 

Scandinavians, 65-69 (Tables IX-X4I) 225; outpost settlement, 5, 12; 

Schools, 197-210; attitudes towardv" political, 219-221; socio-economic, 

249; buildings, 199, 203-207 (Figs. . 219-220; sports dav, 222-224 (Fig. 

116-120); development, 9, 197-203; 131); women’s, 163-164, 169, 220- 

distance to, 170-171 (Table XLVTII); 221, 231-233 (Table LXll) 
distribution, 200-204 (Fig. 115); Social participation, see Social organi- 

fairs, 208-209; government grants, zation 

197-199, 202-204; government poli- Soil and vegetation, 25, 79 (Figs. 41-42) 

cies, 198-199, 202-204; inspection. Soil fertility, 239 

202-203; musical festivals, 209-210; Soil surveys, 253 
progress of pupils, 206-209 (Tables Sports days, 222-224 (Fig. 131) 

LIX-LX); Roman Catholic, 200-201 Squatter, rights of, 7 

(Fig. 115), 203-204 (Fig. 117); Standard of living, in new settlements, 

secondary, 200-201 (Fig. 115), 203- 30,40-41; rce o/ro Mode of living 

204; taxes, 198-199, 204, 206; term, Store, debt to, 84; distance to, 170-1.71 
197-198,205-206 _ (Table XLYI'II); see also Trade 

School teachers, mobility, 197-198; centre- 

salaries, 199; standards, 202, 205 Survey year, 261' 

Settlement, agricultural development, • - 

72-93; expansion into Peace River Telephone, 144-146 (Table XLIV) 

Country, 35-51; expansion into Tenure of farm, 76-77 (Table XVII), 

Prairie Provinces, 27; fringes of, 2 99-100 (Table XXIII) 

(Fig. I), 14 (Fig. 2); limits of, 254- Texas Rangers, 6 

255; planning, 253-256; British, Topography, 23 

23.6-239 (Fig. 141); German, 181, Town, rise of the, 6, I0,'lll; see also 

186; Scandinavian, 67, 181; 184, Trade centre j 
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Trade centre, 10,31, 153-1 73 (Figs. 86- 
93); “Business unit”, definition of, 
158; distance to, 170-171 (Table 

■ XLVIII); number patronized,, 172r 

173 (Tables XLIX-L); population.,. 
153, 155; types, 157-159; cVoss!»: 
roads, 7, 159-160 (Figs,. 91J-93)';; 

independent, 167-170; larger/,ele- 

, mentary, 162-167 (Figs. 88, 9f 100,; 
'102-104); smaller, elementary 160^. 
162 (Fig. 97); water supph/, 165 
. (Fig., 99) / 

Tt44irig post, 5 

Transportation, 7, 12, 253-254; niodern 
means, 95 (Figs. 48-50); 

Railways; Roads 
Tra'vel, money spent on, 149'l(Table 
XLVI) - ' 

Trelle, Herman, 45 

Ukrainian, 67 
United Church of Canada, 163,1177-178 
(Table LI), 184; see also Protes- 
tapts; 'Methodists; Presbyt 
■ United Farm Women of Alberta, hos- 

■ pitar'suppd?^, 216 


Figs. 5,7-59); farm home, 
(Table XLIII, Figs. 79-8 
77-78, 81-84 (Table XVIII) 
(Table XXVI); livesto/ 


(Table .-XVill), -105^07 (Table 
XXVI);_ machinery, 81-82 (Table 
XVIII), 105-107 (Tab/e XXVI) 

, . arious'denomit'i'a'fiohv 178-179 (Table 


W^ter supply, 91 (Fig. 46), 140-142 
■•(Fig. 78), 165''(Fig.''99) 

Weeds, 80 ' .T, 

W'ells, see Wafer supply,- ''' 

Wembley, 155, 162-167 ' 

Wheat, acreage, 56-‘58 (Table:!);, -fields, 
103 (Fig/ 53-54);-- income-from, 91; 
shipments, 57-58 (Table 11); vari- 
' eties, 46; yield, 59-60 (Table V), 80 
Windbreak, see Shelter-belt 
'Winnipeg, Lake, 15, 16 
Winnipeg ^Evening Tribune, 46 
Women, 62, 250-251; population, 63-64 
(Table VIII); social contacts, 228- 
234 (table LXII) 

Women’s Institute, 163-164, 169, 216, 
232 (Table LXII); 

Women’s organizations,'r« So'cial or¬ 
ganization; Ladies’ Aid, Farm W’o- 

Wyau,’ F.'^A., 253 ' “ 

Younge, 0. R., 253 

1, C. C., 121, 124;'’l58'; 















